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ommend its publication as a bulletin of the Bureau of American 
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FOREWORD 


The songs of a desert people are here presented, and will be found 
to contain interesting contrasts to the songs of the woodland, prairie, 
and high plateau tribes previously considered. The Papago are a 
gentle, agricultural tribe living in Sonora, Mexico, and southern 
Arizona. Their songs were recorded at San Xavier, Sells, and 
Vomari, on the Papago Reservation in Arizona, during the spring of 
1920 and the following winter. 

The writer desires to acknowledge the assistance of her principal 
interpreters, Harry Encinas of San Xavier, who was formerly a 
student at the United States Indian School, Carlisle, Pa., and Hugh 
Norris, of Sells, the official interpreter of the Indian agency. With- 
out the interest and cooperation of these interpreters it would have 
been impossible to win the confidence of the Papago and make so 
intimate a study of their music. 


1 Chippewa Music, Bull. 45; Chippewa Music II, Bull. 58; Teton Sioux Music, Bull. 61; Northern Ute 
Music, Bull. 75, and Mandan and Hidatsa Music, Bull. 80, Bur. Amer. Ethn.; Music of the Tule Indians 


of Panama, Smithsonian Mise, Colls., vol, 77, no, 11. 
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167. ‘The pigeon and his tiswin lodge "ores Cae ee 1034 
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196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
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202 
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205 
206 
206 
207 
208 
209 
209 
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211 
211 


212 
213 
214 


215 
216 
217 
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2. ARRANGED IN ORDER oF CaTaLoaue NuMBERS 


sie Titl : Serial 
Ne itle of song Name of singer Nas Page 
910 | “‘ Many spirits leading westward’’___| Sivariano Garcia__- 62 104 
911 | “In the medicine man’s house’’_____|_____ dosx_aue ouelt 63 105 
912 | Song concerning the white bees______|_____ dosent jim: ale 64 106 
913 | Song concerning the white mountain-__|_____ dovea? sae Bat 65 107 
914 | “We smoke together’’:__......_____|_____ dow Gansieeda 66 108 
915 | The meeting with Elder Brother___-__|_____ dodgas salt 25 67 109 
916 | Song concerning the black snake__-__|_____ doseage fle 5343 68 110 
Ol iereaDhe rocks areshaking/’2_. |. -----|=__-. do... ze best 69 111 
918 | ‘‘ Yonder the flames leap upward”’_ = __|_____ done ee 334 126 176 
919 | Song before starting on the warpath__|_____ dO awe os 127 177 
920 | “The Apache hide behind trees’’____|_____ dodsecks sej4-ee 128 178 
921 | “While we drink the wine’”_________|_____ doves tee Hin 129 179 
922 | “‘The songs are beginning”_________|_____ dots seal ee 52 113 163 
923 | Opening song of the war camp_______|_____ do alt, 5 eee 130 181 
924 | “Help us locate our enemies”’_______|_____ dole. Sea aae 131 181 
925 | Song for the enemy’s country________|__-_- desa: St peice 132 183 
926 | Song to bring the clouds____________|_____ dozis4 Ge ds 133 184 
927 | “I am going to another part of Elder |____- doze nee ate 144 196 
Brother’s land.” 
9235) —-Abwhirlwind is singing’’-.----__...._|_- <== doleieeyus sad 145 198 
929 | “Itis the woodpecker!’ _--____-_--s42|2-2-+ dorso20 E48 146 199 
30) | “Phe eagle is talking?/_--._...-.--dleivu dont ads asa 147 200 
Po taiee Browh-owls.2- 2. see 2-28 2 | Seed doi ag4_ e838 a 72 117 
9323) SInkthe! blue night?’ 22. - 2A eee sek dows ase28.45 73 118 
933, | “ The'owl feather”. cl. ._.-.---.- 442 442 do! see 26 74 119 
34 ||. They. came hooting”... - ---..-.-.-a\ei04- doz 3/26 23-ab 75 119 
935 | “In the dark:L,enter?32!4-..-...--|.--2- dO. te Fe 76 120 
936 | “His heart is almost covered with |_---- doth Heats 77 121 
night.” 
937 | ‘‘I see spirit-tufts of white feathers”’__|___-__ C6 sh tl a 78 |+ 122 
938 | ‘‘ Yonder lies the spirit land’’_____-_-|.---- doimesane. 275% 79 123 
OSORIESONG Ola SPIT se soa ea a= or docteen sees 80 124 
940. |_“ We will join them” =2._..----28 ft ze} 4 2c do: gttee sae 81 125 
OATS a Miysfeathers’”’ b> .- s43_-Hss|ire< dod. Bisa 82 125 
942 | ‘The women are singing”’____------|----- Ome ese eee 83 126 
943 | “There I will see the dawn’’____----|----- doiete sedis 87 129 
944 | “T run toward the east’’_-.._.------|----- donee -eeee 88 129 
a palma Iago herew 2 eee ee eee dO Wee aaes 89 130 
946 , “I could see the daylight coming’’--|_---- d642- 3 -aa84 90 131 
947 | “The dawn approaches’”’__----------]----- dOseee === 91 132 
948 | ‘The owl feather is looking for the |----- dos. esse cat 92 133 
dawn.” 
949) “The morning star” 55_._..-s4.52i2 4621 dozze8_ gee 93 133 
950 | Song of a medicine woman on seeing |----- do... -46*pat 94 134 
that a sick person will die. 
951 | “I am going to see the land”’________|----- dona eee 84 127 
952 | “Irun toward Ashes;Hill”__-.= ===). =.- doze Fa eee. 85 127 
953 | ‘‘The waters of the spirits” ___-_---_|----- dO 442 S35 heck. 86 128 


954 | “Ard I an eagle?’’. <5..--...---.--]----~ dose aen-e sas 20 37 
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Cata- Serial 


‘A pe Title of song Name of singer Na! Page 

0. 

955 | ‘Feather meal give me to drink’”’___-| Sivariano Garcia___| 21 43 

956 | ‘My feathers are growing longer’’---|---_- dog _“cisitee 22 44 

957 | ‘The eagle will destroy us all’”’____--|---_- do si4. sulcus 23 45 

958 | ‘‘He walked up the slippery rocks”’__|_---- Ag ft galertan 24 48 

959 | Song tolovercome fears =.---—-__=__}__ == = dowuliegnt 2A 25 49 

960 | Song to put the eagle to sleep_-_-----|----- doit ilue mark 26 51 

961 | Song of the old woman who attended |_---- dowd: palesce 27 53 
Elder Brother. 

962 | ‘The rocks are making a noise”’___-_|-___- dol asauilt S425 28 55 

963 | Song when restoring a boy to life____|-_-_- do 2iae ks aur 29 57 

964 | Lamenting the dead eagles___-------|----- doi At atsed 30 58 

965 | ‘I will pull out their feathers” __-___|----- dovlt, feu aw 31 59 

966 | Song after making the bow and arrows_|----- doiged s= ue 32 60 

967 | ‘‘Four fires on the ground” (flute |____- do_ad2 ts ano, 33 63 
melody). 

968 | ‘“‘ Who is going to marry me?”’_______|__--- dos vse pees | 34 64 

969 | “The girls are approaching” (flute |_____ doi2 sul. gamut 35 65 
melody). 

970 | “A fillet of white eagle down’”’___-___|__-__ do." tes 2-4 36 65 

$71 | Songion'the mountainitop___----22—-1-2_— 4 dose: aL dete 37 | 68 

972 | “Terrible in its power to destroy’”’___|___--_ Cardi ever 38 70 

973 | Song to make the boy invisible__--___/_-__- doieitize wi sts 39 73 

974 | “The man who has no joy’”’_-----__-_|____- do-2. =. ae 40 75 

975 | ‘From one dance circle to another’’__|_____ do_ tet suid 41 75 

976 | Song of the women by the sea___-___|_____ do. _ tedtast i 42 76 

977 | “It is time to pay your wager’”’______|__-__ dosvstunl ome 44 80 

9787 |e W elms tar unas eer nae ae ee Mattias Hendricks_| 148 201 

979 | ‘“You make me drink red water’’____|_____ dogettn. sa. 22 112 161 

980 | Song of Elder Brother after returning |_____ doses = ease 7 22 
to life. 

981 | Song before emerging from Ashes |_____ Gotles ait set * 9 24 
Hill. 

982 | Song after emerging from Ashes Hill__|_____ do Stas set f 10 25 

983 | “The world would burn without the |____- d0vnaa- ae 15 30 
rain.” 

984 | ‘White feathers along the edge of the |_____ dowlt sees J 12 27 
world.” 

985 | “Itis Raven Mountain’’s.....__...|_..-. Ct ey ies G) 26 

986 | “TI have been in this world a long |____- dost i Age 13 28 
time.” 

987 | Song with which two boys killed |_____ dost #53881 38 14 29 
their grandmother. 

988 | Song of Brown Buzzard after killing |_____ do. ite suing 6 22 
Elder Brother. 

989 | Song of Brown Buzzard after remoy- |_____ do 202s: Soe: 18 33 
ing his sealp. 

990 | “‘See my scalp hanging on a pole.”’___|_____ doaish. Papen 19 34 

991 | Song concerning the Talking Tree ___|_____ AOL Su2.20 apse 8 23 


992 | “Igo toward the east?ss-ssusceuwen|esacc desc UU RHR 119 168 
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993 
994 
995 
996 


997 
998 
999 


1000 
1001 
1002 
1003 
1004 


1005 
1006 
1007 
1008 
1009 
1010 


1011 
1012 
1013 
1014 
1015 
1016 
1017 
1018 
1019 
1020 
1021 
1022 
1023 
1024 
1025 
1026 
1027 
1028 
1029 
1030 
1031 
1032 
1033 


Title of song 


Song for success in a race___________ 
“My wings make a noise as I fly’’__- 
Song concerning the lost children____ 


Song of Elder Brother after he 


created the spirits of men. 

Song of Elder Brother after he 
created the wind and the clouds. 
Song after the inhabitants of Casa 

Grande were killed. 
Song that gave woman the strength 
to carry the burden basket. 
Song of Coyote after the flood______- 
Song of Elder Brother after the flood_ 
Bip louder i bs Wa i hn 
pebeatindancing <3. § tek eco |S 
“T have gone through this before 
you.”’ 
“You beg for food like a woman” ___ 
“We are making wonderful things” __ 
“Fach singer wears a white feather’’_ 
“A flaming light in the east’’____-__- 
“We are singing in the night’’_____ * 
Song before an expedition to obtain 
salt. 
“We will run around the salt bed’’__-_ 
“Cowaka, come and help us sing”’_ -- 
Song for success in hunting--------- 
Song to cure an injury by a horse_--- 
“You tied me with a black hair rope’’_ 
“Tscame-from the east.’__--_2=.--.82 
Song of a black horse__.------------ 
Song of an unsuccessful hunter - - ---- 
‘“A place of many springs”’--------- 
Song concerning a wounded Apache-- 
“They covered me with sunshine’ ___- 
‘CA painted snake comes out”’_____~- 
Song to a little yellow wasp-_-------- 
Song of the badger medicine- ------- 
Song after drinking the wine-------- 
OMGGLUG Wind popes Bem ee Te Se 
Sonerot the dawns 22-22 .csce 
“The wind blows from the sea’’ _ ___- 
“The rain on the corn and the squash”’ 
‘“‘The sun rises over the mountain” __- 
Song of the watchers (b)----------- 
Song during rain divination —-___----- 
“The morning shines on Manasi 
Mountain.” 


106041°—29——_2 


Name of singer 


Mattias Hendricks_ 


202 
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Sere ee ee 


Cata- 
logue 
No. 


1034 
1035 


1036 
1037 
1038 
1039 
1040 
1041 


1042 
1043 


1044 


1045 
1046 
1047 


1048 
1049 
1050 
1051 
1052 
1053 
1054 
1055 
1056 
1057 
1058 
1059 
1060 
1061 
1062 
1063 
1064 
1065 
1066 
1067 
1068 
1069 
1070 
1071 
1072 
1073 
1074 
1075 
1076 


Title of song 


“The pigeon and his tiswin lodge”’_-- 
Song of Earth Magician when disap- 
pearing in the ground. 
ccSandy, loam fields 755 —e- = === 
Te will sit and Sint. 222-2. === 
“@ut of the mountains, 7_--2-88- == 
“Singing to the leaves and flowers”’_- 
“Toward the mountains’’___------- 
Song when administering herb medi- 
cine. 
COB TOWN Zale se ae oe = eee 
“T am running toward the edge of 
the world.”’ 
“White blossoms on Baboquivari 
Mountain.” 
“<Cottonwood leaves are falling’’__ ~~~ 
“The morning is shining upward”’- __| 
“On top of the mountain the wind 
blows.” | 
Dream song of a captive woman_-_--- 
Song of the watchers (a)_--_-------- 
“The corn on Frog Mountain’’_____- 
Opening song of the Bat dance____- 
“The squirrel and the mesquite beans’”’_ 
“The robin brings the cold wind’’_-_- 
“T am going to the mountain’”’_____- 
“Trwandered away ?i95.2-2 322-222 52 
““The thunder sounds in the east’’_ __| 
“T went to the edge of the world’”’___| 
Song while tiswin is distributed___-__-_ 
“White mountain birds were singing” _ 
SAUblack crow, )=.ei bee oe ee oe 
“T sat under Santa Rita Mountains’’_| 
“The little captive children’’______-- 
“Clouds roll toward me”’_____._--i- 
“Great white birds over the ocean’”’__ 
“The dwelling place of the sun”’ 
“T will toss up the sticks” 
““The snow is falling’’ 
Inui soyies. Sts ti ee eee 
“The voice of the herald”’ 
“T met a Mexican” 
Songrofithe Limo. 2.882.222) eee 
“A white wind from the west” 
Wwadrawthe Tain) tesa eee 
“Clouds are approaching” 
“The sunrise” 


Name of singer a 1 | Page 

Jose Hendricks____| 167 217 
awd do.2 she eas 5 21 
Jose Pancho------ 48 92 
Jean Gonna saa 49 93 
1 ee aos! - ness 50 93 
lth ae. tw aa 51 94 
pon! doida: ee See 52 95 
tape oh doziiz_ sree 47 89 
adaat dotisusi wa es 57 98 
Jose Aseencio____-_ 114 165 
th te es do___-_ = See aS 166 
LS a doubi a4u8) Saag 166 
ef dora... 2 aay, 167 
eet t- dei teu! 36. Se 8 167 
ees do. Sues Ses BIS2 205 
ee dor a) es. SAI OG 154 
(ful s do. #i Shige Ate 100 145 
3 ane dosree We enh 150 203 
tes ne On. eo 213 
Hak Gt Gomituce tare eres 214 
Victoriage 3a8e 154 206 
melt. t dol 2. REE POTTS 206 
iso! Gori SL FS Seal OTLSS 208 
i Bae GOs 2 ie SOP S55 207 
ne dogs 24> DEE OSD £57. 
ea Ne dosaur tek. a) Sy 209 
had 3 dorerorsay. i) 1616s 209 
eb dods fase lo sag 210 
_ ergs 135 187 
Leonardo Rios_-___ 95 135 
yi dois Aki ted 96 136 
ae dove SRag x 97 137 
‘etieel dot seat aa 43 79 
ie. dot Si saeee Sie 165 215 
Juana Maria______ 162 212 
Bah cn HA do... us An Sa Pest 186 
ms Saye). dogrk Se: 2c SSW 166 216 
Harry Encinas____}| 143 196 
Asan GOL S67 aealy- (4 45 86 
Jose Antoin_______ 104 150 
Mattias Encinas___ 98 140 
Kiyatants: sii 71 113 
Nufiez2—. 2". Sees 142 194 


SPECIAL SIGNS USED IN TRANSCRIPTIONS OF SONGS 


These signs are intended simply as aids to the student in becom- 
ing acquainted with the songs. They should be understood as supple- 
mentary to the descriptive analysis rather than a part of the musical 
notation. 

+ placed above a note shows that the tone was sung slightly higher 
than the indicated pitch. In many instances the tones designated 
by this and the following sign were “unfocused tones,” or were tones 
the intonation of which varied in the several renditions of the song. 
The intonation of these tones was not such as to suggest the inten- 
tional use of ‘fractional intervals” by the singer. 

— placed above a note shows that the tone was sung slightly 
lower than the indicated pitch. 

(- placed above a note shows that the tone was prolonged slightly 
beyond the indicated time. This and the following sign are used 
only when the deviation from strict time is less than half the time 
unit of the song and appears to be unimportant. In many instances 
the duration of the tones thus marked is variable in the several 
renditions of the song. 

-) placed above a note shows that the tone was given slightly less 
than the indicated time. 

[———— placed above a series of notes indicates that these tones 
constitute a rhythmic unit. 


NAMES OF SINGERS AND NUMBERS OF SONGS TRAN- 


SCRIBED 

Sivariano Garciaces. ee sose 6S) ic Juana Maria sass se 2-2 eee 3 
OCeE VIAINICL a aoe = et 2 eletlarrvstncinasess =e oe 2 
Mattias Hendricks_____...---.- 20ieMattiasehMemMas = eae a2 one oe 1 
Jose Asceneio: si. 2_---=2 22. LPs|t JosetAntoinee. . ees ~ 2 Se se = 1 
RatselMendez. 22 = *. susie OpieKivatant Jos ss Se Bee 3 1 
WiCLOLinee se es ae Se ae OUENUeZ stereo eee ee 1 
Josestlendricks__ = - === a se 8 

AGI) VO: ee ee cee oe 7 Tota aes sos a ee ee ee 167 
WeonsrdouniOss|4--=.2---4--4. 5 


CHARACTERIZATION OF SINGERS 


Sivariano Garcia, who recorded more songs than any other Papago, 
lives at San Xavier and is the singer with Owl Woman when she 
treats the sick. He is familiar with all the old tribal songs and has an 
excellent voice. 

Jose Manuel of Sells is a carpenter by trade. He was one of the 
Papago who volunteered to go with the United States Cavalry on 

xIX 
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their quest of Geronimo and was with them when the famous Apache 
was captured. 

Mattias Hendricks, whose songs are next in number, is chief at 
Vomari village and acted as interpreter during the writer’s work in 
that locality. His father is said to have been chief of all the Papago. 

Jose Ascencio, also of Vomari, is an energetic, industrious man with 


Nae particularly wide knowledge of old songs and customs. 


Rafael Mendez lives at Vomari. His selection of songs shows a 
refinement and poetry that are interesting. 

Victoria is an aged member of the tribe living at Sells. His voice 
is weak but he recalls many old songs. 

Jose Hendricks, brother of Mattias Hendricks of Vomari, is almost 
totally blind. The light was so painful to his eyes that he was 
photographed with eyes downcast. In the words of his songs, like 
those of Mendez, we find particularly fine examples of native poetry. 

Jose Panco, of San Xavier, was a doctor who treated those afflicted 
with ‘‘deer sickness.” He died in 1928. 

Leonardo Rios, who also lives at San Xavier, expressed a convic- 
tion that a machine could not reeord and reproduce the voices of 
Indians. His statement was brought to the writer’s attention, when 
working at that place, and he was invited to come and hear the records 
made by his friends. Later he recorded several songs. 

The only woman who recorded songs was Juana Maria of Sells, an 
aged woman living in the Papago village near the agency. 

Harry Encinas, the interpreter at San Xavier, is not familiar with 
many old songs but recorded two which are of rather unusual interest. 

Mattias Encinas, his father, is not considered a singer but recorded 
the songs of his dream, one of which is presented. 

Jose Antoin is chief at Pisinimak village, northwest of Sells. 

Kiyatan is an old medicine man living at San Xavier, a man of 
keen eye and quiet manner. 

The only young man except Harry Encinas who was asked to 
record songs was Nufiez, who recorded one song. 


PAPAGO MUSIC 


By Frances DEensmMoRE 


THE PAPAGO TRIBE! 


The name of this tribe is derived from papdh, meaning “beans,” 
and dotam, meaning “people.” They are a Piman tribe, closely 
allied to the Pima, and their original home was the territory in the 
main and tributary valleys of the Santa Cruz River and in the terri- 
tory south and southeast of the Gila River, especially south of Tucson, 
Ariz., and extending across the desert into Sonora, Mexico. They 
are an agricultural people, maize, beans, and cotton formerly being 
their principal crops, which they cultivated by irrigation. Many 
desert plants contributed to their food supply, especially the mesquite, 
the beans of which are eaten, and the saguaro or giant cactus (Cereus 
giganteus), from the fruit of which a ceremonial drink was formerly 
made. An extensive trade in salt was formerly conducted by the 
Papago, who obtained the salt from the great inland lagoons and sold 
it in Tucson and Tubac. At present their principal crops are wheat 
and barley, and they raise cattle to a considerable extent. They are 
by nature an industrious people and are now finding employment in 
various activities incidental to the coming of the white race. For 
instance, many are able to make a living by cutting mesquite wood on 
the desert and selling it in the neighboring towns. The skin of the 
Papago is reddish brown and they are gentle in their nature. Like 
the Pima, the Papago women are expert basket makers but their 
baskets are much coarser than those of the Pima. Their pottery is 
far inferior to that of the Pueblos, and the designs and patterns of 
both the baskets and the pottery are the same as those of the Pima. 
They were not lacking in bravery in old times, as shown by their 
expeditions against the Apache, from whose raids they suffered 
severely. Their typical dwelling was dome-shaped, consisting of a 
framework of saplings thatched with grass or leafy shrubs, with an 
adjacent shelter or ramada. At the present time they live chiefly in 
adobe houses. There are six subdivisions of the tribe living within 
the United States. The number of Papago in the United States as 
shown in the census last preceding this work was 4,465. There was 
no family of mixed blood (Papago and white) living on the reserva- . 


1 See Handbook of American Indians, Bull. 30, part 2, Bur. Amer, Ethn., p, 200, from which this descrip- 
tion of the tribe is quoted. i 
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tion and it was the opinion that there was no mixture with Méxican 
or Spanish. The Government maintained four day schools on the 
reservation. 

The study of Papago music was begun at San Xavier, near Tucson, 
Ariz., in February, 1920. The Papago village is near San Xavier 
Whectat which was established in 1692. At this mission the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers minister to the Indians, who number about 700 in this 
locality. The Government agency was located here in 1915, but was 
moved two years later to Indian Oasis, now known as Sells, Ariz. 
The Papago at San Xavier live in adobe houses and still grind their 
own corn, but are adopting a general use of food supplies purchased 
in Tucson. (Pl. 2.) The country around San Xavier is desert with 
mesquite and cactus. There are rugged hills and deep gorges cut 
by rivers that are raging floods at some seasons and ‘‘dry runs” at 
other seasons. The principal varieties of cactus are the saguaro or 
giant cactus, and the cholla. (Pl. 3.) 

On a hillside near San Xavier is an old burial place. (PI. 4, a.) 
The burial spaces are formed by building a low stone parapet on the 
side of the hill and roofing it with heavy timbers thrust into the hill- 
side. The bodies were placed in these spaces, or shelters, and all 
openings were closed with stones. After a suitable time the bodies 
were taken out and others were placed in the inclosure. There were 
compartments in these burial chambers and several bodies were 
placed in each compartment. They have not been used in recent 
times and some remain tightly closed, while in others it is possible to 
see parts of skeletons and fragments of various sorts. Plate 4, }, c, 
shows the same opening, one being at a distance and the other showing 
the interior, where askullcanbeseen. Nearitwasabone that appeared 
to be part of a leg or arm. Scattered about were bits of leather 
resembling parts of a saddle. This place is particularly sightly. It 
faces the south, with a magnificent sweep of view. The mountains 
in Mexico can be seen at a distance of about 40 miles, while in the 
foreground is an expanse of desert. The old and new are strangely 
mingled here, as it is in this desert that the Government is establish- 
ing (1921) an irrigation system by means of which the Indians will 
be able to irrigate their land. 

A further study of Papago music was made in November and 
December, 1920, at Sells, more than 60 miles west of Tucson. Songs 
were also Poried at come village, and information was obtained 
at Santa Rosa, the former being in the extreme southern and the latter 
in the extreme northern part of the reservation. The customs and 
songs differ somewhat in different localities, and numerous photo- 
graphs were taken showing the geography of the country. Between 
Sells and Vomari the country is more mountainous than in the vicin- 
ity of San Xavier, the most prominent mountain being Baboquivari 
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(pl. 5), with which some of the most interesting legends of the 
Papago are associated. It is a peak in the Coyote Range. Accord- 
ing to Lumholtz, the name Baboquivari, or Babokivari, is a Spanish 
corruption of Vavkivolik, meaning mountain (vav) narrow around 
the middle (kivolik). When seen from the south this mountain 
appears to be drawn in at the base.!4 

The principal industry at Vomari is cattle raising, and the water 
holes are valuable, as in all desert regions. The inclosure around 
the water hole at Vomari village is shown in Plate 6, c. 

Santa Rosa village was almost deserted at the time of the writer’s 
visit, the Indians having gone to work in the fields along the Gila 
River. The doors of the houses were barricaded with brush (pl. 6, a) 
or with a large grinding stone. One family remained and was 
visited. An interesting ramada (pl. 6, 6) was near their house. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR USE 


Four musical instruments are in use by the Papago. In some 
classes of songs only one instrument is used and in others it is per- 
missible to use two sorts of instruments. 

1. Gourd rattle (cakot)—This was used with the songs to bring 
rain and with songs used in treating the sick. No other instrument 
was used. 

2. Scraping sticks (hiohkat)—These were in pairs, one stick being 
slightly curved and notched, the other smooth for rasping downward 
and upward across the notches. Two pairs were obtained by the 
writer, one having 15 notches and being about 2 feet long, the other 
having 11 notches and being about 18 inches long. These were used 
with the medicine songs that come from the ocean and in the 
Viikita. They were used either resting on the basket-drum or held 
in the hand. Their use with the basket-drum is shown in Plate 7, a. 

3. Basket-drum (tamoa).—Any basket of medium size that was in 
household use could be used as a drum by inverting it on the ground 
and striking it with the hands. The one obtained by the writer has 
been used for this purpose and is 161% inches in diameter and 54% 
inches in depth. Preparatory to its use the basket was dropped on 
the ground in such a manner as to cause an explosive sound that 
could be heard a long distance. Three or four men could play this 
instrument at once, kneeling beside it and striking it with their 
hands. (Pl. 7,6.) Some of the men might shake a rattle with the 
left hand. Drum and rattle were used in the Limo and Bat dance. 

4, Flute-—This instrument (pl. 1) is made of cane, the outer sep- 
tums removed but the middle septum retained. Two small holes 
are made from the outside into the bore, one on either side of the 


1s Lumholtz, Carl, New Trails in Mexico. New York, 1912, p. 31. 
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middle septum, and a groove or channel is cut from one hole to the 
other. The player places his index finger above this channel, its 
lower edge on a line with the lower face of the septum, thus forming 
a whistle. The finger, by a slight motion or adjustment, directs 
the air and thus forms a part of the equipment or sound-producing 
mechanism of the instrument. Three finger holes are made in the 
tube below the sound hole. The position of the fingers in producing 
certain tones is described on page 77 in connection with the legend 
concerning the origin of the instrument. 

With these may be mentioned a short, flat stick which was rubbed 
on the surface of the basket drum with a certain class of songs. (See 
p. 171.) ; 
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BULLETIN 90 PLATE 1 


SIVARIANO GARCIA PLAYING FLUTE 
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a, San Xavier village and mission 


6, Well and water trough at San Xavier 


c, Papago house at San Xavier 
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a, Desert near San Xavier 


6, Hillside with saguaro cactus near San Xavier 


c, Cholla cactus near San Xavier 
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SITES OF HILLSIDE BURIALS AT SAN XAVIER 
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6, Foot of Baboquivari Mountain 


c, Opposite Baboquivari Mountain 
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a, House in Santa Rosa village 


b, Ramada in Santa Rosa village 


c, Enclosure around water hole in Vomari village 
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a, Jose Panco using scraping sticks with basket resonator 


b, Sivariano Garcia, Harry Encinas, and Jose Panco pounding basket drum 
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a, Mattias Hendricks 


6, Mother of Mattias Hendricks 
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Major tonality_.____ 
Minor tonality_____ _ 
Both major and minor 
ePnirddaeking=—*——___ 
iiregularo.——- 255. 


PAPAGO MUSIC 


TABULATED ANALYSES 


CoMPaRIsOoN or Cuippewa, Sioux, Utz, Manpan, anp Hipatsa 
Sonas witH Papago Sones 


MELODIC ANALYSIS 
TABLE 1—TONALITY 


Chippewa, 
— a Percent| Papago 
Hidatsa 
442 | 54 78 
363 | 44 61 
re ened 2 
10 | 16 
9) | ite 10 
$20: |_ 222 = 167 


Per cent 


47 
36 

1 
10 


Total 


TABLE 2.—FIRST NOTE OF SONG—ITS RELATION TO KEYNOTE 


Beginning on the— 


Keynote_-_------ 
Trregular_-_—----- 


Chippewa, 
Sioux, Ute, 
Mandan, 
Hidatsa 


Per cent 


SS) 


SS} 


Papago 


Per cent 


Led iw) 


@ 
AwW~WORNRDOSMD 


Total 


Per cent 


Per cent 


Swe 


i 
mS %& C& % 
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Tapur 3.—LAST NOTE OF SONG—ITS RELATION TO KEYNOTE 


Chippewa, 


ah oe Percent| Papago |Per cent Total Per cent 
Hidatsa 
Ending on the— 

Sixth. sob aeons See 1) See el ee Lasse 

Mit th ec ee eee ees = 253 380 74 44 327 33 

AM othe Perm cast y ateriee =e are a 97 12 15 9 112 10 
Keynotes ass oe ee 467 57 68 41 535 54 
Jbayseqiiinee jot ee 2 Nl 2, | ee 10 6 12 if) 

ETO GAN =e 2 ae Ae a eet S20 jeans 16) ee 937-4 


TABLE 4.—-LAST NOTE OF SONG—ITS RELATION TO COMPASS OF SONG 


Chippewa, 
geeny! Percent} Papago |Percent| Total | Percent 
Hidatsa 
Songs in which final note is— 
Lowest in song__-------- 715 8&7 10 733 74 
Iie hes teins tg ee fe es nel Bee eee [ot a SS 1 
Immediately preceded 
by— 
Fifth below. 22222 22- eee | eae ee ee oes 6 cathy 
Fourth below___---_- 13 1 6 23 2 
Major third below___ Ns recta 2 7 eee 
Minor third below___ 14 1 8 28 3 
Whole tone below_--_ 17 2 1 19 2 
Semitone below_--_-_-_ 0 ee eee ee fils fal 
Immediately preceded 
by lower tones and 
containing tones lower 
than final tone_______-_ 48 6 74 168 "hes 
Khoa’ 22 Secor see ee $20))|P seeped Gay | =e ORT | ee 
TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF TONES COMPRISED IN COMPASS OF SONG 
Chippewa, 
hee Percent! Papago | Percent Total Per cent 
Hidatsa 
Seventeen tones_____________ Be eae eee Re as ET) et ae eee 
Hifteen: tones: 22.2255 2 13) Se | 5 ee ee eee i ee 
Pourteen.toness_ == —. Saas 15 Oe Serene! 15 2 
Thirteenstones: 1. =o. aeeee 54 62 See ee 54 5 
slwelvestonesea~ o2 05. 6 ees 169 21 2 1 ivel 18 
Hleventtones 22.2 2 eae 78 9 4 2 82 8 
‘Penitonesee = ete ae see ee 105 18 6 3 111 10 
INTE LOGS eee ee 76 9 oy 18 103 10 
Hight tonés2s2 205 2ceu5- bes 217 26 67 40 284 30 
SEVeD: bones ais eee eee a 33 4 29 18 62 6 
DIX TONGS ae a, ee ete, nd eee 36 4 20 12 56 6 
HIV: DOM CSE a eee eee 26 8 10 6 36 4 
Kouwr tones] ==. 2 een = sae Fy 2 eee pais ha 6 ae 
Hehree LOnes as see a ce Nl | aes 3 eee 
(otal-s-oo =o eee S20 a |e L6(els2 ae OS teas 
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TABLE 6.—TONE MATERIAL 


PAPAGO MUSIC 


Chippewa, 
Sioux, Ute, 
Mandan, 
Hidatsa, 


Per cent 


Total 


Percent . 


iINeajoririads 2 eco sk dk 
Major triad and one other 


Octave complete___________- 
Octave complete except 
SEVEN L De emerge ee 
Octave complete except 
seventh and one other tone_ 
Octave complete except sixth_ 
Octave complete except sixth | 
and one other tone______-_- 
Octave complete except fifth 
and one other tone___-_-_-__- 
Octave complete except 


Octave complete except 
fourth and one other tone__ 

Octave complete except third_ 

Octave complete except sec- 


1 The 5-toned scales mentioned in this table are the 5 pentatonic scales according to Helmholtz, described 


by him as follows: ‘‘1. The first scale, without third or seventh... 
or sixth, belong most Scotch airs which have a minor character. . . 


To the second scale, without second 
The third scale, without third and 


sixth... Tothe fourth scale, without fourth or seventh, belong most Scotch airs which have the character 
ofa major mode. The fifth scale, without second and fifth.’”? (Helmholtz, H. L., The Sensations of Tone, 


London, 1885, pp, 260, 261.) 
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TaBLE 7—ACCIDENTALS 
Chippewa, 
rset Percent] Papago |Percent| Total | Per cent 
Hidatsa’ 
Songs containing— 
No secidentals___-_-2_-- 697 844 87 
Sixthiraised) 32. =... 2. 14 17 1 
Rourth raised sea 16 20 2 
‘Thirdtraised== === = 2 Sid see Ee 
Thirdwlowered 222 = -) | 2 eee Dh os 
Other accidentals_______ 89 89 9 
Irregulaneeene steer oe 2 12 1 
(Togali c= oe bees 820 O87. jase 
TABLE 8.—STRUCTURE 
Chippewa, 
am aed Percent| Papago | Percent Total Per cent 
Hidatsa’ 
Melodic 2325. Si222. 1 = 482 59 112 67 594 60 
Melodie with harmonic frame- 

WOT Ree eee ee ee Ie 161 19 36 21 197 20 
FarIMnonl ci ec Se eee a 175 21 9 6 184 19 
irregular shia akbar yg | Eee 10 6 12 1 

Wotalsser beatin g90 + 167 | boryet2? | 987 | ler 
TaBLE 9.—FIRST PROGRESSION—DOWNWARD AND UPWARD 
Chippewa, 
eee Percent| Papago |Percent} Total | Per cent 
Hidatsa’ 
Downward ess ees or 547 67 61 37 608 61 
Wpward hey" Som Suer wee 273 383 106 63 379 388 
i CGS TW ae aie Mee S20. (ewes a cy Pol ee O8 Fal 5 ee 


TABLE 10.—TOTAL NUMBER OF PROGRESSIONS—DOWNWARD AND UPWARD 


Chippewa, 
Sioux, Ute, 
Mandan, 
Hidatsa 


Percent} Papago | Percent Total Per cent 
64 | 2,809 59 | 16, 848 63 
36 1, 929 41 9, 929 37 
ees 4738. |on ee eno O ea tal eee 
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.TABLE 11.—INTERVALS IN DOWNWARD PROGRESSION 


PAPAGO MUSIC 


Chippewa, 

rere Percent| Papago |Percent] Total | Per cent 
Hidatsa 
Interval of a— 
‘welith eat 25... 22 eee S SS 3a ee (rarer a 1 a ee 
iNbtayrliis Sets Se eee ke ee Dieneges sie k PE eS 3 ot hel) eae 3 
Octavier ma 28 tweet) Py Se lS AIS ae ee aw | A 8 Dll pe 
Sewentbas sees ee dsj dee SS ee eee Dp at eee 
Majorsixthe= = 5.2222. - 130 ee Sree | eee at eee | ee Loni ee 
IMinorrsixihe see ae a 71 il aN oe eae 5 a me 20" Eee 
HY Cee See ne ea Dee ho es Opie eee 138hlpeees= 
OUrt hmemse ns Sees Sen 1, 488 10 273 10 1, 761 10 
Major third2ae se 323 1, 424 10 227 ih 1, 651 10 
Minorgibird= 22222522555 4, 347 31 752 27 | 5,099 80 
Augmented second_-____-_ See seen ee. | Si|iveees 
Major second._________- 6, 191 44 1, 362 48 4953 46 
Minor second... ===... 414 Bs 185 6 599 3 
otal 2 ee 1 ROR}! Te 2; SOOM as 555 16, 848 |_____- 
TaBLE 12.—INTERVALS IN UPWARD PROGRESSION 

EGhinpamd, 

ae Percent} Papago |Percent| Total | Percent 
Hidatsa 
Interval of a— 

Fourteenth... =-ss2=: = De eepeaeererrel eee ees esac 1 al eee 
Fiawielt (ieee fe aed ea Afi eeserere ae oe le ae ly (al ee 
Bleventhe. ea fs AY | ie rethiege Bsa on are | Sa oe CI he tt 
Rent bo temine “ee = Pies Fa Ue ag llc ey eee eee 14, eae 
NNGit mene Stee yee re ee Taw era ila Sy. eer Tc (eee 
Os Sess a ee 134 1 2 in wre 136 1 
Seventh... 1 M4. 822_ Mey | See Lee oe AO eae 
Majorsixths 2 = 29-28... 90 1 32 2 122 1 
Minors ctxt bee a see (Ou seaee ie eee 82. 1 
Bitit eee ee en ne seer 497 6 148 q 645 6 
Hourthee eee ese eet 1, 272 16 414 22 1, 686 i 
Majorstbirdse sae essere 919 11 149 ty 1, 068 10 
Minor third ss). 4-8 - 2, 088 26 401 21 2, 489 25 
Major second.__--=-4--- 2, 607 83 660 85) 3, 267 83 
Minor-second= _----+--- 240 3 103 is) 343 8 
opalase= 8,,000.|2-2--= T0929 see eee 9-929: |b 2 
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TABLE 13.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF SEMITONES IN AN INTERVAL 
a a a SS SE — 


INumber Of SOngs_---——= --— == 
Number of intervals___------ 
Number of semitones-_------- 
Average number of semitones 
IM ANMNTELV aloe ae eee ee 


Chippewa, 
Sioux, Ute, 
Mandan, 
Hidatsa 


Per cent 


Papago | Per cent Total Per cent 
Ny fe eee OST aes 

Ee [alee 297i ae 
14; 2234 $1,268 = 
Sp gin Page BUD 1 


a 


RHYTHMIC ANALYSIS 


TaBLE 14—PART OF MEASURE ON WHICH SONG BEGINS 


Chippewa, | 


ee Percent| Papago |Percent| Total | Percent 
Hidatsa 
Beginning on unaccented part 
Of Mensure sees a= ee 289 37 65 39 354 36 
Beginning on accented part 
OlsMeASUTC See ee eae 489 63 102 61 591 60 
Transcribed in outline_-__-_--- CW iy esperar ted pees ae 42 4 
i aero) i — 
Totalt=\23eeeusr es S20" 2 — eee Loy ee 987, \-> 
TABLE 15.—RHYTHM (METER) OF FIRST MEASURE 
Chippewa, 
Stent Percent| Papago |Percent}] Total | Percent 
Hidatsa 
First measure in— it 
2-Astim6s = bo 429 56 110 66 539 54 
3-4: times. te 5 ee 305 89 51 30 356 36 
A —A TMCS eS BEES 9 tH (ae ae 28 a ud 9 1 
5-4 time. £2 SRE 13 Dc) Se ee eee 13 1 
6-4 times. . 2 33. GRR Las Sg | a ana jigs (ea, Bey 
4-4 time 7__ = 3... . 2 eer pa Ne Pe 1B ee eel be Qibe 2 
o—6 times. ie 2 eee 5 | aes 2 1 GTS Fa 
4-8 times. 2 S28. 2. ae Ss Yel (ee = 3 ieee Gi 
6-8 times. kL. eer 6 12.5 2 1 Sil oe 
6=8 time@seed es seset woe ee el ee {i oon eee 1 iSoaee 
7-8 times. 222 2 OS. To |3 BAR Wee ee ee i SaRe 
2-2 thMEe eas se ae. 2) | Sos See eee Zig Ss sac 
Transcribed in outline_______ Fi ae ae |b tae UE ht 42 4 
Totals 22 ee ee 8205222 2 AMGy 6 Rte ee 087 |e 
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TABLE 16.—CHANGE OF TIME (MEASURE-LENGTHS) 


Chippewa, 
Sein Percent| Papago |Percent| Total Per cent 
Hidatsa 

Songs containing no change 
Ole. tim ete 9 ee a Bh 120 15 14 9 134 10 

Songs containing a change of 
UIIVIC Mee eine er er hoe 658 88 153 91 811 84 
Transcribed in outline_______ BD AETATEGL ST OES VHS TENSE 42 4 
Ro tales 22 Ws it he 820s) -445_= L6G |stne = O8% ten tees 


TABLE 17.—RHYTHMIC UNIT 


Chippewa, 

une Percent| Papago |Percent| Total Per cent 
Hidatsa 
Songs containing— 

No rhythmic unit. _____- 248 32 57 34 305 80 
One rhythmic unit___-__- 458 59 66 39 524 58 
Two rhythmic units____-_ 61 & 35 al 96 10 
Three rhythmic units____ 9 1 4 2 13 il 
Four rhythmic units____-_ i bes aa cee 4 2 Dy Sete 
Five rhythmic units__-_-_- GW eed de departs 2 oles 
Transcribed in outline______-_ ADI SS gi i ce 42 4 
PROG ALY apenas Se ace ls S20 olen 2 LOA see | 987) et ees 


COMPARISON OF PAPAGO SONGS WITH THE COMBINED 
ANALYSES OF THE CHIPPEWA, SIOUX, UTE, MANDAN, 
AND HIDATSA SONGS 


On comparing the tabulated analysesof Papago songs with 820songs 
of other tribes, previously analyzed, we note (Table 1) that the Papago 
have 47 per cent major and 36 per cent minor in tonality, while the 
other tribes have 54 per cent major and 44 per cent minor. 

Table 2 shows that the percentage of songs beginning on the fifth 
and keynote is larger than in the songs previously analyzed, while the 
percentage of those beginning on the octave is much smaller. The 
percentage beginning on the keynote is 24, compared to 7 per cent 
in the group of 820 songs. This does not indicate smallness of com- 
pass, as many Papago songs lie partly above and partly below the 
keynote. The percentage beginning on the fifth is 37, compared 
with 24 in the other songs, while the percentage beginning on the 
octave is 6, compared with 23 per cent in the larger group. Only 
7 per cent begin on tones above the octave, while in the larger group 
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28 per cent have such initial tones. No Papago songs begin on a tone 
higher than the tenth above the keynote. 

It is interesting to note (Table 3) that the percentage of songs end- 
ing on the keynote is much smaller in the Papago than in the com- 
bined songs. The percentage of Papago songs with this ending is 
41 and in the other songs it is 57 per cent. The songs ending on the 
fifth constitute 44 per cent of the Papago and only 30 per cent of the 
combined group. Thus it is shown that the songs of the Chippewa, 
Sioux, Ute, Mandan, and Hidatsa have a preference for beginning 
on the fifth or octave and ending on the keynote, while the Papago 
prefer to begin their songs on the keynote and end them on the fifth. 

Only 10 per cent of the Papago songs end on the lowest tone of the 
octave (Table 4), contrasted with 87 per cent in songs previously 
analyzed. In 17 per cent of Papago songs the tone lower than the 
final tone is a fourth, many such songs ending on the keynote 
approached by an ascending fourth. 

A compass of 7, 8, and 9 tones is found in 71 per cent of the Papago 
songs (Table 5), compared with 39 per cent of the former group, while 
the percentage of songs with a larger compass is 1 per cent in the 
Papago and 29 per cent in the combined songs of other tribes. 

The principal group in Table 6 consists of songs on the second 
and fourth five-toned scales (‘‘minor and major pentatonic”), and 
in these we find that the Papago contains a slightly smaller per- 
centage on the second and a much larger percentage on the fourth 
five-toned scale. 

The percentage of songs containing no accidentals (Table 7) is 88 
per cent in the Papago and 85 per cent in the combined group. 

A melodic freedom of Papago songs is shown by a percentage of 
73 in the Papago (Table 8) and 59 in the larger group, while the per- 
centage of harmonic songs is 6 in the Papago and 21 in the com- 
bined songs of other tribes. 

Only 33 per cent of the combined songs begin with an upward 
progression while 63 per cent of the Papago have this beginning 
(Table 9). There is less difference in the total of ascending and 
descending progressions (Table 10), the percentage of ascending 
intervals in the Papago songs being 41 and in the larger group 36 
per cent. 

In Table 11 it is shown that the percentage of major seconds in 
Papago songs is 48 per cent, compared with 44 per cent in the larger 
group, while the proportion of major and minor thirds is considerably 
less. _ The relative proportion of ascending and descending inter- 
vals is similar in the Papago (Table 12) to that in the songs of other 
tribes, while the average size of the interval is slightly smaller 
(Table 13). 

The percentage of songs beginning on the unaccented part of 
the measure is 2 per cent greater in the Papago than in the songs of 
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other tribes, while the percentage of songs beginning on the accented 
part of the measure is 2 per cent smaller (Table 14). 

Papago songs show a larger proportion beginning in double time 
and a smaller proportion in triple time (Table 15), the difference 
being 11 per cent in double and 9 per cent in triple time. A change 
of time occurs in 91 per cent of the Papago songs (Table 16), con- 
trasted with 85 per cent in the larger group. 

The use of a rhythmic unit differs only slightly, the Papago having 
34 per cent without a rhythmic unit and the larger group having 32 
per cent of such songs, but the Papago songs have 25 per cent with 
two or more rhythmic units (Table 17), while the larger group has 
only 9 per cent with this rhythmic structure. 

In the songs of other tribes it has seldom been difficult to 
designate one tone as the keynote of the melody but among the 
Papago we find songs which are so free in melodic form that it is not 
considered. advisable to designate any tone as keynote. These are 
classified as “irregular in tonality”? and comprise 6 per cent of the 
number of songs. Allied to these are songs in which the third above 
the apparent keynote is lacking, these constituting 10 per cent of the 
number; there are also two songs which are classified as ‘“‘both 
major and minor” in tonality. The Papago melodies, generally 
speaking, contain greater variety and are more pleasing to the ear 
than the songs of the other tribes under observation. Melodic free- 
dom, as found in Papago songs other than those classified as irregular 
or lacking the third, may be defined as a prominence given to the 
second and fourth, with a lack of prominence of the triad based on 
the keynote of the melody. 

With this melodic freedom we find two variations from the usual 
custom of repeating a song over and over without a break in the time. 
A Papago said, ‘‘Some kinds of common songs can be sung from the 
beginning to the end, over and over, but the very old songs and the 
medicine songs must be sung twice through, then the last part sung 
twice through, and then the whole song sung twice and the last 
part twice, and so on to the end of the performance.” In certain 
songs the first half is sung twice, then the last half is sung twice. 
The time is usually maintained when parts of a song are repeated, 
but there is usually a slight break in the time between repetitions of 
the entire song, as in the common melodies. In addition to this 
slight break in the time there was frequently a change of one or two 
notes in beginning a repetition. 

Other distinctive peculiarities of Papago songs are a prescribed 
manner of singing certain classes of songs. A glissando was used fre- 
quently in the Limo songs and those connected with the ceremony 
for bringing rain, and three sorts of medicine songs were sung with 
special degrees of loudness and speed. 

106041°—29—3 
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A peculiarity of singing heard among the Papago consisted in the 
sustaining of a tone above the general trend of the melody, this tone 
being held by two or three women’s voices for the space of perhaps 
three or four measures, after which the voices descended and joined 
the others in the remainder of the song. This was heard at a dance 
held in an isolated place a few miles north of Vomari. It was said 
that only a few women in the tribe could sing this ‘‘drone,” and it 
appeared to be regarded as an embellishment to the melody. This 
peculiarity was not noted among the tribes whose tabulated analyses 
are here compared with the Papago but was heard once among the 
Pawnee, during the Morning Star ceremony. There was no oppor- 
tunity to make a phonograph record of this peculiarity in either 
tribe. Among the Makah, Quileute, and Clayoquot, studied in 1923 
and 1926, it was permissible for a woman to sing in a high monotone 
if she did not know the melody being sung or if she “‘could not carry 
a tune.’”’ By this means she could join the other singers. In these 
tribes the high monotone was known as ‘‘metal pitch.” It was 
seldom used and was not held in high esteem. 

The various classes of Papago songs appear to have morerhythmic dis- 
tinction than in other tribes. For example,Owl Woman’s songs used in 
treating the sick are characterized by a steady forcefulness of rhythm. 

The words of Papago songs are always continuous throughout 
the melody, which is in contrast to other tribes under observation. 
Some songs of other tribes are sung with no words whatever, the 
tones being separated by means of a peculiar action of the throat, 
while in many songs the words are used with only part of the melody, 
the remainder having vocables or vowel syllables, as ho, ah, or ay. In 
three classes of songs the first word is preceded by a word or syllable 
which is either meaningless or obsolete. Thus the koép songs begin 
with alwwérei, the songs connected with expeditions to obtain salt 
begin with hicid, and the wakita songs begin with hoi, hoi. 

No accompaniment was used with the songs concerning Elder 
Brother, the songs of the tiswin lodge, and the wind dance. A gourd 
rattle accompanied the songs for treatment of the sick and the wakita 
songs. Rattle and basket drum were used with the Limo and bat 
dance songs; and rasping sticks, either with or without a basket 
resonator, were used with the songs of expeditions to obtain salt. 

The manner of shaking the rattle varies more in the Papago than 
in other tribes. The common rhythm is an accented and an unac- 
cented stroke, corresponding approximately to the first and third 
counts of a triplex, but a doctor shakes the rattle ‘‘in accordance with 
the instructions received in his dream.’ Thus some doctors shake 
the rattle four times sharply before they begin to sing, while Garcia, © 
who recorded more songs than any other Papago, preceded his 
singing of medicine songs with a ‘‘roll’’ of the rattle for a few seconds. 
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Among tribes previously studied a considerable number of songs 
have been recorded with instrumental accompaniment, the rhythm 
of which is indicated in the transcription of the song. This was 
impossible among the Papago as they use no percussion instrument 
with a loud tone. A limited number of songs were recorded with 
the accompaniment of a gourd rattle but the phonograph record of 
the instrument is not clear. It was manifestly impossible to record 
the pounding on an inverted basket, with which certain classes of 
songs are accompanied. One song (No. 125) was accompanied with 
rasping sticks, this being indicated in the transcription. 


PHONETICS 


CONSONANTS 


is pronounced like ch in church. 

as in get. 

is pronounced like 7 in judge. 

is pronounced as in how. 

represents a gutteral sound as used in Sioux words. 
as in kin. 

represents a nasal sound as used in Sioux words. 
as in pin. 

as in same. 

as in shall. 

as in ton. 

is pronounced as in azure. 

represents a hard sound like dh. 


VOWELS 


Pun e¢unatudsd WE pau. o 


oun 


as in father. 

as in they. 

as in met. 

as in marine. 

as in knit. 

as in note. 

as in but. 

as in rule. 

as the German ii. 
as in yet. 


Seer omeaxo 


DIPHTHONGS OR CONNECTED VOWELS 


oi pronounced like oy in arroyo. 
ai pronounced like az in aisle. 
au pronounced like ow in now. 
Two dots above a vowel are used only to indicate that that vowel 
has a sound separate from the vowel which immediately precedes it. 


SONGS CONNECTED WITH LEGENDS 


The Papago watch the stars and when they see the Pleiades cross 
the sky in one night they say that the proper time for story telling 
has arrived. These nights are the longest of the year, and the 
Pleiades rise in the east at evening, cross the zenith, and set in the 
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west just before sunrise, their setting being considered the end of 
the night. Comparatively few men are considered competent to 
tell the old tribal stories, and it is often necessary to send a long 
distance to secure their services. Two men go together, one telling 
the stories and the other assisting him. These men tell stories four 
nights and, in that time, can relate the entire series, beginning with 
the creation. There are said to be six divisions of the Papago tribe, 
each speaking a different dialect and having its own version of these 
stories. The words of the songs differ slightly in the several dialects 
but it is said that the melodies are always the same. The stories 
here presented are from the divisions of the tribe living at San Xavier 
and at Vomari. The more complete stories were related by Sivariano 
Garcia of San Xavier, who is not one of the regular story tellers but 
has been an attentive listener, thus learning the stories and their 
songs. 

There are two classes of tribal stories. The first and most im- 
portant class consists of stories that must be told in a prescribed 
order, while the stories in the second class may be combined in any 
desired order to form a night’s story telling. To the first class 
belong the following: (1) The ashes people; (2) the gambler; (3) 
the old woman who ate the children; and (4) the peacock. To the 
second class belong the stories of the origin of the flute, also that of 
corn and tobacco, which is called the ‘‘mind clearer.” The principal 
character in these stories is Elder Brother (also called Montezuma 
and Ithoi), and the more important stories relate his adventures 
with Earth Magician (Tcivut makai), Coyote, Brown Buzzard, 
Beater Wind and other personages. In each story there are pauses” 
at about equal intervals, the usual number being three, though some 
stories contain only two. These pauses always occur at the same 
places and are-introduced at points of special interest. The story 
teller says, ‘‘Now we will smoke,” or announces the pause in some 
similar phrase, and the people are at liberty to lie down, walk about, 
or go outside the lodge. During the telling of the story they are 
required to sit up and pay strict attention. There is no feast in 
connection with the stories, but tobacco is given the story tellers be- 
fore they begin their work. 

It is not the intention of the present work to enter into a detailed 
consideration of Papago mythology. The only versions of the stories 
here offered are those that were recorded in connection with the 
songs. The first and second stories of the principal series are given 
in extended form; the third and fourth stories may be summarized 
as follows: There was an old woman who used to go around the vil- 
lages, picking up the children and calling them her grandchildren. 
Then she carried them away, crushed them and ate them. At last 
the people decided they must get rid of her, so Elder Brother went 
to her house and said, “There is a big dance in the next house 
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Why don’t you go and join the fun?” The old woman went to the 
dance and they gave her a cigarette made of a certain plant. She 
smoked it and fell asleep. Then they carried her across the line into 
Mexico. They carried her to a little mountain and put her in a 
tunnel. It was a deep tunnel and they put her in the farther end, 
piled wood across the entrance, and set fire to it. She was so strong 
that she rose up and split the top of the mountain but Elder Brother 
drew it together again. Mattias Hendricks, who recorded numerous 
songs, said he had seen the split in the mountain and the footprints 
which are about 12 inches long and 4 inches wide. He said it seemed 
as though Elder Brother stood astride the split, as his footprints are 
on both sides of it. The final story of the series is a continuation of 
this and states that an old woman came to the place where the ani- 
mals were eating the old woman who was burned in the tunnel. 
They did not give her any, but she got hold of some charred blood 
and took it home, and it turned into a peacock. : 

The following narrative contains portions of the first Papago 
creation myth, the informants selecting the portions most closely 
associated with songs.? This narrative was obtained at Vomari 
village, about 7 miles from the Mexican border. Mattias Hendricks 
(pl. 8, a@) was chief of this village. His mother (pl. 8, 6) was among 
‘the informants who united with the singers in giving these stories. 
The other singers at Vomari were Jose Hendricks (pl. 14, a), Jose 
Ascencio (pl. 17, 6), and Rafael Mendez (pl. 17, c). The wife and 
child of Mattias Hendricks are shown in Plate 9. 


Story oF THE AsHES PEOPLE 


In the old times there was a flood that covered the whole earth. 
Elder Brother gathered gum from a certain bush (usabugum) and 
made a big olla. He took every sort of animal with him, and got 
into the olla. Last of all came Coyote and wanted to get in. Elder 
Brother told him there was some bamboo growing in the west. He 
told Coyote to get some of this bamboo. Coyote brought it. Then 
Elder Brother cut off the end and put Coyote inside, letting his tail 
hang out. The flood came while Elder Brother was doing this, and 
soon everything was afloat. 

When the water subsided, Elder Brother came out of the olla and 
Coyote came out of the bamboo. They met four times as they were 
walking. Coyote was all muddy and could not walk very well 
because of the mud, but he sang the following song as he was walking 
toward Elder Brother. 


2 For a more complete version of these and other stories see Frank Russell, The Pima Indians, Twenty- 
sixth Ann, Rept. Bur. Amer, Ethn., 1908, 
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No. 1. Song of Coyote After the Flood 
(Catalogue No. 1000) 


Recorded by Joss MANUEL 


TRANSLATION 


T can not walk, I am dragging along, 
I cried! Ah, Ah! 


Analysis —This song contains all the tones of the octave and’ 
moves freely within its compass of eight tones. The key® is F 
minor but the song’ opens with the triad on A flat, the relative major. 
This is followed by the triad on F minor and does not reappear in the 
song. ‘The tone D is used effectively at the close. It is also inter- 
esting to note the absence of the third (A flat) in these measures. 
The fourth is the most frequent interval except the whole tone which 
occurs often as a passing tone. 


When they met the fourth time Elder Brother said, ‘‘ Little Brother.”’ 
Coyote did not like this and said, “‘I was first.” 

Elder Brother said, ‘‘How much water was there when you came 
out?” Coyote replied, ““About 4 inches on my front leg.” 

Elder Brother said that when he came out the water was chest- 
deep on him, and that showed that he came out first. 

Then he sang this song about the olla in which he had floated. 


' Throughout these analyses the terms key and scale will be used frequently. It should, however, be 
understood that their use is for convenience, not with the full significance of the terms as used by musieians. 
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No. 2. Song of Elder Brother After the Flood 
(Catalogue No. 1001) 


Recorded by Joss Manus 


Vorcn | = 84 
2. 


Seas an ee eases | 


TRANSLATION 


Black refuge where I dwell. 
T am going forth with it. 
I am there. 


Analysis.—The keynote of this song appears to be G, but the third 
above that tone does not occur. The seventh is also lacking and 
the tone material is that of the first five-toned scale, according to 
Helmholtz.3* The most prominent interval is the descending minor 
third. The phrases are clearly defined and usually comprise three 
measures. 


After the flood, Elder Brother, Earth Magician, and Coyote began 
their work of creation, each creating things different from the other. 
Elder Brother created the spirits of men and gave to them the ‘‘red 
evening”’ which is regarded by the Papago as one of the most beautiful 
sights in that region. The sunset light is reflected on the mountains 
with a peculiar radiance. 


se See footnote, p. 7. 
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No. 3. Song of Elder Brother After he had Created the Spirits of Men 
(Catalogue No. 996) 


Recorded by Marrias HENDRICKS 


Voice d= 66 


TRANSLATION 


I have created you here, I have created you here. 
The red evening I bring to you. 


Analysis.—In this, as in the song next preceding, the third above 
the apparent keynote does not occur. Like the preceding song, it 
begins and ends on the same tone. More than half the progressions 
are whole tones. 


No. 4. Seng of Elder Brother After he had Created the Wind and the Clouds 
(Catalogue No. 997) 
Recorded by Marrias HENDRICKS 


Voicr d= 100 


TRANSLATION 


I suffered to the bottom of my. heart but at last I created a great deal of wind 
and at last I created many clouds, so now I am singing for joy. 


Analysis.—This song is classified with E as its keynote, although 
C sharp is a particularly prominent tone. Except for the opening 
interval the melody progresses entirely by minor thirds and whole 
tones. Like several other songs of this series it ends with an ascend- 
ing minor third. The phrases contain five, six, and seven measures, 
respectively, and each phrase has its individual rhythm. 


Earth Magician had a bad temper. The things he made were 
criticized by the others and he became very angry. ‘Then he began 
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to sink into the earth. Elder Brother caught at him as he dis- 
appeared and became infected with a ‘‘cause of sickness.” Endeav- 
oring to shake this from his hands he disseminated sickness among 
men, (See pp. 82, 83.) 


No. 5. Song of Earth Magician when Disappearing in the Ground 


(Catalogue No. 1035) 
Recorded by Joszr Henpricxs 


Voice g—92 a 


TRANSLATION % 


Here I sink, and I know all sorts of things. 


Analysis.—There is a peculiar quality in this melody which may 
be regarded as wistful. The ascending fourth is a prominent and also 
the final progression. Two rhythmic units occur, each having the 
same count divisions in the opening measure. The tone material is 
that of the first five-toned scale which omits the third and seventh 
above the keynote. 

Elder Brother had a rival named Brown Buzzard, whose power 
was so great that he could make boiling water bubble out of the 
ground near his house. He said that he would kill Elder Brother but 
that after some years he would come to life and then worse things 
would happen to the people. Four times the people tried to kill 
Elder Brother but he always came to life in four days. In their 
third attempt they boiled him in a big olla, but he put up his head 
and looked out of the boiling water. If the fire went out he got out 
of the olla, replenished the fire and got into the olla again. The 
fourth attempt to kill Elder Brother seemed to be successful. He 


% Compare words of No. 13. 
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was shot by Brown Buzzard, who went to him, after he was dead, 
and sang a song. In this song Brown Buzzard said he would not 
destroy all the things that Elder Brother had created, but would 
keep the wind and clouds for the benefit of the people. 


No. 6. Song of Brown Buzzard After Killing Elder Brother 
(Catalogue No. 988) 
Recorded by Marrias HENDRICKS 


VorcE d= 69 


TRANSLATION 


I have done the worst thing now in killing you, my brother, but I am going to 
leave your wind and your clouds. 


Analysis —This melody is characterized by a descending trend. 
The phrases are short and the tone material is that of the fourth 
five-toned scale. 


Elder Brother remained dead so long that children played with 
his bones and made bridges of his ribs. One day the children ran 
home and told their parents that Elder Brother was sitting there and 
fixing a clay canteen. As he worked he sang this song. 


No. 7. Song of Elder Brother After Returning to Life 
(Catalogue No. 980) 
Recorded by Marttas HENDRICKS 
Voicz ys 76 
(1) (2) 


a aaa | 


jee a Bhispes wa 


—~ 


(1) (2) 


Be pa eee 
3) 


(3) ( 


TRANSLATION 


There is an old man sitting down and fixing his vaiko (canteen), fixing his 
vaiko. 
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Analysis.—This is a melody of unusual beauty and bears some 
resemblance to oriental music. It is minor in tonality and contains 
a similar number of intervals in ascending and descending progres- 
sions. These intervals are 1 fourth, 4 minor thirds, 12 whole tones, 
and 8 half tones. The song is harmonic in structure and begins and 
ends on the keynote. The ascending fourth at the close is effective, 
also the frequent progression, D sharp-C sharp-D sharp. 


The old people said to the children, ‘We told: you not to disturb 
those bones or something bad would happen.” Every one was 
afraid. Elder Brother said he had come back as he had promised and 
that he was going away but would return soon. 

Elder Brother tried to walk but he staggered and in this way he 
started across the sky to find Brown Buzzard who killed him. Elder 
Brother rose up in the sky. In the middle of the sky was a “talking 
tree.’ When he reached the tree he broke off four branches and 
took them with him. The branches of the talking tree gave him 
power wherever he went in the world. 


No. 8. Song Concerning the Talking Tree 


a (Catalogue No. 991) 
Recorded by Marrias HENDRICKS 


Voice | = 80 
Irregular in tonality 


5 ees ee Peete 


-B-. 


~G-_-8--p- -@- 
ee ei 2-#—s 


ie =e =e =a poe = ae == 
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ie 3 
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Analysis —This song is classified as irregular in tonality. Other 
songs thus classified are Nos. 12, 14, 24, 31, 33, 36, 88, 119, and 145. 
These are melodies whose tones are not clearly referable to a keynote, 
and a majority are based upon the interval of a fourth. They are 
transcribed generally without signature, deviations from pitch being 
indicated by accidentals. The first half of this song is built upon 
descending fourths. The latter portion opens with two phrases on 
descending fifths, followed by a return to the interval of a fourth. 
The song is characterized by phrases with a descending trend, many 
having an upward progression at the close. 
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Elder Brother traveled four days until he reached the sun. Then 
he went across the sky with the sun and saw where he could find a 
man to help him kill Brown Buzzard. He went into Ashes Hill and 
found Earth Magician lying on a bed. When Elder Brother entered 
the room, he turned and said, ‘“‘ What sort of a traveler are you?” 

Elder Brother answered, ‘‘I am here to talk with you.” Earth 
Magician said, ‘‘I am in bed and have no time to talk.” 

Elder Brother waited. After a long time the other man said, “It 
is getting dark; you had better go. I have no time to talk.” 

Elder Brother stayed until the man had done this four times, then 
the man got up and sat by the fire. He directed Elder Brother to 
sit down. Elder Brother had brought tobacco, and they began to 
talk the matter over. 

Elder Brother stayed there about 16 days, and they made plans 
for their journey to find the man who had killed him. Earth Magi- 
cian directed his servants to prepare for the journey, making extra 
strong bows and arrows and preparing the food they would need. 
The servants went with them, and they started for the place where 
they would emerge from Ashes Hill. When they reached the place 
they sang this song. 


No. 9. Song Before Emerging from Ashes Hill 
(Catalogue No. 981) 
Recorded by Marrras HEenpRICKS 


Voice sy ee 72 


Se oe Pee ease ee 


TRANSLATION 


Now we are going to look over the world and see what is going on. 


Analysis.—The intervals characterizing this song are the ascending 
fourth and the minor second, the latter comprising almost half the 
entire number of intervals. The song comprises three periods, each 
containing five measures and having an individual rhythm. The 
fourth and seventh degrees of the scale do not occur. Other songs 
with this tone material are Nos. 11, 20, 41, 43, 55, 62, 65, 69, 92, 99, 
121, 143, 151, and 165. These are the aay cae Shee in the 
fourth five-toned scale, but the tonality of these songs is minor, the 
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third and sixth being minor intervals, while the fourth five-toned 
scale is major in tonality, the corresponding intervals being major. 
This song was recorded on two occasions, and the records are identical 
in every respect. 


After singing the song they selected four pure young men, who 
went first into the world, and after they had gone the others followed 
them. When the people came out of the mountain they saw a 
beautiful world with green grass and many flowers. Elder Brother 
looked about and then sang this song. 


No. 10. Song After Emerging from Ashes Hill 
(Catalogue No. 982) 
Recorded by Marrias Henpricxs 


Vorcz g— 80 


"a 
rl 
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TRANSLATION 


The world we have come into looks so grassy, 
We come out to look over the world. 


Analysis—A downward gliding of the voice and a nota legato 
characterize this interesting melody. The progression C-B flat-C 
is used effectively ; also the whole tone between G flat and A flat. The 
tempo is slow and the melody tones are those of the first five-toned 


scale. 


The people emerged in the east and traveled toward the north, 
then to the west, and south, some completing a great circle and return- 
ing to the east. On this journey they continually fought the earlier 
inhabitants of the land. From time to time groups of people left 
the company and settled down, the Papago remaining in the Sacaton 
Valley. As they journeyed Elder Brother gave names to the moun- 
tains. He would listen to the people as they talked about the beauti- 
ful mountains, then he would tell them the name of the mountain in a 


aie J qe cy “> 
song. a = UK OD 
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It was said that the people saw a little cloud on top of a mountain 
and said, “We thought that we had everything with us. We thought 
we had all the clouds. What can be the name of that mountain that 
has a little cloud inside.” Elder Brother sang the following song, 
telling the people that the mountain which they saw was Raven 
Mountain (Hawantohak). The whole crowd said to themselves, 
“That is Raven Mountain,” and it is called by that name to this day. 


No. 11. “It is Raven Mountain” (Catalogue No. 985) 


Recorded by Marrias HENDRICKS 


Voice g= 80 


TRANSLATION 


Here we are on our way and see the distant mountain. 
See, the mountain far from us that has the cloud is Raven Mountain. 
Analysis—In this melody we find a peculiar haunting quality 

suggesting oriental music. This has been noted in other songs of this 
group. It is minor in tonality and lacks the fourth and seventh tones 
of the octave. About one-third of the progressions are whole tones: 
Next in frequency is the major third. Asin many of the songs of this 
series the first and last tones are the same. Attention is directed to 
the ascending minor third at the close of the song. 


A mountain at each of the cardinal points was named from some 
circumstance of the journey. When they were journeying in the 
north a man had his lunch in a frogskin and threw it away on a moun- 
tain which is called Frog Mountain to this day. When they were in 
the west they named the mountains “Crooked Mountains.” 

When they were in the south a man killed a big bird, cut off the ° 
head, and left it there. This mountain is still called Head Mountain. 
A mountain at the east of the present site of Tucson was named 
Turkeyneck Mountain. One of the men cut the skin from around the 
neck of a turkey, turned it inside out and put his lunch in it. He 
finished his lunch when on this mountain and threw away the skin 
of the turkey neck, from which the mountain was named. 

A beautiful picture of the multitude is suggested by the words of the 
following song. The people were looking for a good camping place. 
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Some favored one place and others said, ‘‘Come, we have found a 
better place,” so they swayed from place to place. Elder Brother 


looked upon the swaying crowd and in a song he told them what they 
resembled. 


No. 12. “ White Feathers Along the Edge of the World ’”’ 
(Catalogue No. 984) 


Recorded by Marrras Henpricks 
Vorce g\—126 (J—63) 
Irregular in tonality 
(1) (1) 
4] ee ee ae PSS ee a Se 


—s—@ 


TRANSLATION 


Downy white feathers are moving beneath the sunset and along the edge of the 
world. 

Analysis.—This song is classified as irregular in tonality. Other 
songs thus classified are Nos. 8, 14, 24, 31, 33, 36, 88, 119, and 145. 
It is interesting to note the prominence of the fourth in the framework 
of these songs. In the present instance it occurs chiefly as C-F, 
appearing in both ascending and descending progression. About 54 
per cent of the intervals are whole tones. 


Four incidents of the journey were related and their songs recorded. 
The first is as follows: In the great throng of people who traveled with 
Elder Brother, after he emerged from Ashes Hill, there were two 
brothers who had their old grandmother with them. This little 
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group could not keep up with the crowd when it was moving, and at 
evening they always camped a distance behind the others. The two 
brothers had to go in the evening and overtake the party to find what 
the people would do the next morning. They built a big fire and left 
their grandmother near it. They kept doing this for a long time and 
at last they grew tired of it. The older brother said, ‘‘I guess we had 
better kill our grandmother and be able to travel with the rest, so we 
will know what is going on all the time. Perhaps we might meet some 
of the people we are going to fight and we would not see them because 
we are always behind.” 

The younger brother said, “All right, but we must tell our grand- 
mother and see what she will say about it.” 

They told their grandmother and said, ‘‘ Well, grandmother, we 
would like to know what you think of this plan that we kill you, 
because you know that we are always behind and do not know what 
is going on over there. So we thought we would kill you and keep 
up with the crowd.”’ 

She said, ‘‘ Well, grandsons, it is all right, because I have been living 
a long time and have seen many things in this world. I would like 
you to be with the crowd and see what is going on.” She sang the 
following song, but she felt so badly that she was crying rather than 
singing. This quality of tone was imitated by the singer when 
recording the song. 


No. 13. ‘‘I Have Been in This World a Long Time ”’ 


(Catalogue No. 986) 
Recorded by Marrias HENDRICKS 


Vorcr g=69 


i | 


TRANSLATION 


Oh! I have seen many things in this world and I have been in this world a 
long time. *¢ 


3e Compare words of No. 5. 
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Analysis——Two renditions of this song were recorded and tran- 
scribed, the first only being analyzed. A comparison shows a slight 
Aiferonte at the opening and close, and the addition, in the repetition, 
of a plaintive phrase ending on the second. The song opens with a 
brave rhythm in a long phrase which has a descending trend of 10 
tones. Subsequent phrases are shorter and progression is chiefly by 
the major second, this interval comprising about 65 per cent of the 
entire number of progressions. 


The old grandmother said, ‘‘ After I die, find some fine sand and 
bury me in it. When you come back this way, stop and see what 
you find.” 

The boys then gang the following song. They sang it four times 
and “‘when they camenear the end of the fourth time their grandmother 
began to die.” 


No. 14. Song With Which Two Boys Killed Their Grandmother 
(Catalogue No. 987) 
Recorded by Mattias Hunpricxs 
Voice g— 69 
ace in tonality 


TRANSLATION 


Our grandmother says it will be all right that she dies, 
Because she has been alive a long time. 

That is why she does not mind dying, 

Because we can not keep up with the crowd. 


Analysis.—This is the first song recorded among the Indians which 
is said to have caused the death of an individual. The tones are not 
clearly referable to a keynote and the song is classified as irregular in 
tonality. Other songs thus classified are Nos. 8, 12, 24, 31, 33, 36, 88, 
119, and 145. The song is peculiar in that the last tone is higher than 
the first. There is no change of measure lengths. As in the song 
next preceding, the compass is unusually large. Attention is directed 
to the brave, clear rhythm of the opening measure and the plaintive 
phrase at the close. 


The boys buried their grandmother in the sand and joined the 
crowd on its journey. As they were returning they came to the place » 
where they had buried their grandmother and saw a plant growing. 

106041°—29—4 
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It was tobacco. Ever afterwards they did not smoke because they 
said the tobacco was the flesh of their grandmother. 

The second incident is concerning the rain. 

The people were camping near two mountains called Tatka* when a 
storm came and the rain fell steadily for 10 days. Some old medicine 
men went out together and ‘‘killed the rain,” so the rain stopped 
falling. When Elder Brother found that the medicine men had killed 
the rain he said, ‘That is not right. The rain does no harm. It is 
good for us because the people we go to fight will stay at home if it 
rains and so we will get them.’”’ He sang this song to tell the people 
what would happen to the world if the rain were stopped. It is 
to correct this action of the medicine men that the ‘‘tiswin making” 
and the rain making ceremonies were devised. (See pp. 137-175.) 


No. 15. ‘‘The World Would Burn Without the Rain’’ 
(Catalogue No. 983) 
Recorded by Marrras HENDRICKS 
Vorce g— 84 


() 
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TRANSLATION 
Now, now I have found what you did, 
The world will burn if you do this, 
Now I have found it out. 


Analysis —This song is classified with E as the keynote, although 
the third above that tone does not appear. In the latter part the 
keynote is the highest tone, which is an unusual structure. The 
fifth constitutes 17 per cent of the intervals, which is an unusually 
large proportion. The two rhythmic units have no resemblance to 
each other. 


‘ A railroad now runs between these mountains, 
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The third incident is concerning the inhabitants of Casa Grande. 
Elder Brother, traveling with his people, drove out the former in- 
habitants of the country. He tore down their houses and temples and 
even went to Casa Grande, where the ruins now stand. Aman and his 
daughter lived in that ruin. The man’s name was Sivanimaka. 

When Elder Brother came to that place the man stood on top of 
his house. He stood on one foot with the other foot on his knee. His 
daughter was beside him and she stood on both feet. Elder Brother 
and his people tried to kill them, but the man had certain power so he 
could not be killed if he remained in that position. 

Among Elder Brother’s people there was an old woman and her two 
grandchildren. She spoke to them and said, “ You had better finish 
them up.” She went to her burden basket and took some feathers 

rom abox. Shesangasong, and the children turned into birds called 

Visuk. (The song is forgotten at the present time.) The birds flew 
into the air. The first smote down the man and the second smote 
down the woman and killed them. Ever since that time the Casa 
Grande ruins have stood as now. 

The birds flew back to the old woman who sang this song. 


No. 16. Song After the Inhabitants of Casa Grande Were Killed 
(Catalogue No. 998) 
Recorded by Joss ManuEu 


Voce g — 84 


ppl pepe | 


TRANSLATION 


Good luck, my grandmother. 
All that you have done will be sounded through the world. 


Analysis.—Twenty-six of the thirty-six progressions in this song are 
whole tones. ‘The song begins and ends on the same tone and is based 
on the fourth five-toned scale. The change of tempo is unusual. The 
crisp, sharp rhythmic unit is interesting in connection with the use 
of the song. 
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The burden basket (kifio), which forms the subject of the next 
song, is a peculiar contrivance by which the women of Piman tribes 
were enabled to carry loads of mesquite wood and other material 
weighing, in some instances, about 100 pounds. It consisted of a 
conical netting stretched on a hoop, with four sticks, two of which 
were about 3 feet long. A separate long stick, called a “helping 
stick,” formed a tripod, thus making it possible for a woman to load 
the basket before assuming the burden.** The position of the basket 
on the ground probably suggested the idea that it was ‘‘walking.” 
The specimen illustrated (pl. 10, a) was obtained at Santa Rosa. 
The headband is missing but a portion of its cord remains. According 
to Mason, the ‘“buttonhole or half-hitch stitch” of this netting does 
not appear in tribes north of the Piman but ‘‘occurs in Central Amer- 
ica, in Latin South America as far south as Tierra del Fuego, where it 
will be found to be the only attempt at textiles.” *? 

The people rose up again and went toward the south. As soon as 
they went out from the place where they had camped the burden 
basket walked behind them. Coyote came and saw the burden 
basket walking. He spoke to it and said, “You certainly are 
walking,’ and immediately it stopped. 

Elder Brother said to the old woman, ‘‘Now I am going to give 
you strength so that you can carry the burden basket and never be 
tired.”” So he sang this song. 


No. 17. Song That Gave Woman the Strength to Carry the Burden Basket 
(Catalogue No. 999) 


Recorded by Jos—e ManvuEL 


TRANSLATION 
Going toward the east where the road goes; 
Where the burden basket walked. 


4¢ Mason, Otis T., Origins of Invention, Londen, 1895, p. 251. 
‘> Mason, Otis T., Primitive Travel and Transportation, U. 8, Nat. Mus. Rept. for 1894, p. 470, Wash- 
ington, 1896, a = 
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Analysis.—This song is characterized by a compass of nine tones 
and a freedom of upward and downward movement between the 
highest and lowest tones of the compass. Like many songs of this 
series it ends with an ascending progression. It is based on the 
fourth five-toned scale, and the major second constitutes 55 per cent 
of the intervals. Next in frequency is the minor third. 


The fourth incident was the encounter with Brown Buzzard. 
When the Papago came to Brown Buzzard’s house they caught him 
and were going to kill him, but he said, ‘‘Do not kill me. I will do 
something so that your evenings will pass pleasantly.”” He removed 
his scalp and fastened it at the end of a pole. When evening came 
he held up the scalp and sang all night. This was the beginning of 
the custom of taking scalps and of dancing the scalp dance. This 
also is the reason why the buzzard has no feathers on top of his head. 


No. 18. Song ef Brown Buzzard After Removing His Scalp 


(Catalogue No. 989) 
Recorded by Marrras HENDRICKS 


Voice a = 88 (1) (1) 


TRANSLATION 


You must enjoy yourselves in the evening. 
Look at me. See how I look and yet I am happy. 
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Analysis.—The rhythmic units of this song have the same begin- 
ning as the unit of No. 16, which was sung after the inhabitants of 
Casa Grande had been killed. This song is based on the second 
five-toned scale, part of the song lying above and part below the key- 
note, as in many others of this series. The ascending fourth is a 
prominent interval, but 70 per cent of the intervals are whole tones 
which occur most frequently in descending progression. 


Brown Buzzard also sang the following song to amuse them. 


No. 19. ‘‘See My Sealp Hanging on a Pole ”’ 


(Catalogue No. 9990) 
Recorded by Martias HENDRICKS 


VoIcE ce 104 


ae poy ag ere te 


TRANSLATION 


Get up and dance. 
Look up and see the end of the pole where my scalp is hanging. 
I want you to enjoy yourselves. 


Analysis —This song is minor in tonality, with the fourth raised a 
semitone in every occurrence. In this respect it resembles No. 15, 
but it differs from that song in having the accidental only on the last 
count of the measure. This song is peculiar in that the approach 
to an accented tone is usually by an ascending progression. The 
compass is seven tones, the highest of which occurs with frequency 
in the first portion, while the lowest is of frequent occurrence in the 
latter portion of the song. 


After their journey the Papago settled in the Sacaton Valley near 
Crooked Mountain (Kakotke). 

The second story of this series was related and its songs recorded 
by Sivariang Garcia of San Xavier. (Pl. 16, b.) 
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Story or THE GAMBLER 


: As already stated, the Papago settled in the Sacaton Valley. 
Among the people there lived an old man and an old woman. They 
had with them an orphan child who was one of the Ashes people 
mentioned in the first story. Because he was one of the Ashes people 
he could not at first understand the language of the Papago. All 
their ways were strange to him. When the child was old enough 
to speak and to understand their language, the following incident 
took place: 

It was in the early spring when the wild plants that the people 
ate were coming up. The old woman told him to get up early and 
get a plant called ‘“‘owl feathers” that the people used for food. 
The little boy got up, took a little basket, and went into the woods. 
He came upon an owl which he chased and finally caught. He 
took off the feathers, put them in a basket, and went home. When 
he showed them to his grandmother, she said, ‘“‘That is not what I 
wanted. There is a plant called ‘owl feathers.’ That is what I 
wanted.” She told the boy to take the feathers into the woods and 
throw them away. He did this. The next morning she told him 
to go out and get some ‘‘crow’s feet’”’ so she could cook them for his 
dinner. Early in the morning he got up and walked in the woods 
with his little basket. He came upon some live crows, chased them, 
broke off their feet, and put them in his basket. When he took 
them home and showed them to his grandmother, she said: ‘‘Why 
did you do this? There is a plant called ‘crow’s feet’ that grows 
under the trees and which we eat. I did not want you to get the 
feet of live crows. You must take these somewhere and throw 
them away.” The next morning she told him to get up early, go 
out with his little basket, and get ‘‘skeleton heads.” He went to 
the burying ground, filled his basket with skulls, took them home, and 
_ showed them to his grandmother. She said, ‘‘Why did you do this? 
There is a certain plant called ‘skeleton heads’ that we eat. You 
must take these back where they belong.” 

In those days the people married early and while the boy was doing 
these things he became old enough to marry. One day his wife 
put the ollas in a burden basket and went early to get the water. 
She returned while he was still in bed. The grandmother told him 
to get up and wrestle (steady the ollas on the frame so the water 
would not spill, and thus help his wife). He got up and fought with 
her, breaking the ollas, so his wife went back to her home. When 
the boy went into the house his grandmother began to talk to him 
and said: “It seems as though you had no brains. i wanted you 
to help your wife and you fought with her, broke the ollas, and she 
has gone back to her home. Now you will go about among the people 
and you will have no wife.” 
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By that time he was old enough to go out every day with the 
hunters for meat. It was customary for the hunters to go to a cer- 
tain place and then divide into two parties that were to meet farther 
on at a given place. The two parties drove the game toward that 
place, where it was killed and then taken back to the village. The 
boy went on his first trip and the hunters as usual stopped and dis- 
cussed where there was most game. The leaders spoke to the boy 
and said, “‘You go in a certain direetion and hang. The others will 
go in another direction and drive the game toward you.” The boy 
always minded well, so he went to that place. He saw a tree that 
leaned to one side, so he threw down his bow and arrows and hung 
himself in the tree. When the other hunters came to the place they © 
saw him and said, ‘‘Why did you do this?” He replied, “Because 
I was told to.”” They said, “It was not that. You were told to 
stay here and if any game passed this way you were to killit.” That 
day they got no game. The next day they went out again and the 
boy was told to go to a certain place. The leader told him that if 
an old man came along he should kill him. The boy went to the 
appointed place. Along came his grandfather. The boy shot him 
with his bow and arrows. When the other hunters came they said: 
‘““What have you done? You were told to wait here and kill any 
old game that came along.” All the hunters were there, and the leader 
and others scolded the boy, but an old man spoke up and said, ‘‘It 
was found long ago that this boy always did as he was told. You 
should speak plainly to him and say exactly what you mean. Instead 
of ‘an old man’ you should say ‘an old buck.’ ” After all the hunters 
were assembled they picked up the boy and took him to the camp. 
They boy stayed there a while and then followed them toward home. 
As he came near the village he began to feel as though something 
would happen to him when he got home, so he started to go straight 
toward the west. 

He traveled a long time, always going toward the west. The 
reason of this was as follows: His strange actions had been caused 
by an evil medicine man named Beater Wind, who lived in the west 
and compelled the boy to come toward him. Beater Wind had 
foreseen that the boy would do something like the killing of his 
grandfather, so he made a new house for the boy near his own and was 
living in it when the boy arrived. All the time that the boy was 
going toward the west Beater Wind lay in the new house with his 
back toward the door. Some one came in the door and sat down. 
Beater Wind could feel it and turned over and said, ‘“‘I did not 
build this house for you to enter first. The person for whom I 
built it is coming.”” The man who entered was Brown Buzzard. 
The house was full of ‘‘medicine,”’ which was said to be something 
like the heat vibrations that rise from the desert in the summer. 
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Beater Wind had put this medicine in the house for the boy, but Brown 
Buzzard was so angry at Beater Wind’s words that he spread his 
wings against the house and took out every bit of medicine of every 
sort. He sang this song. 


No. 20. ‘‘Am I an Eagle?’”’ (Catalogue No. 954) 


Recorded by Stvartano GARCIA 


Vorcz gY — 132 


TRANSLATION 


Am IJ an eagle? 
My feathers are filled with mysterious power. 


Analysis—A careful observation of songs in minor tonality will 
show that some omit the sixth while others emphasize it in an effec- 
tive manner. This song belongs to the latter class and the emphasis 
is obtained by an ascending progression to an accented tone, after 
a rest. This occurs halfway through the song. The second is 
repeatedly emphasized in the latter portion of the song. Although 
the song is minor in tonality the interval of a minor third occurs only 
once. The major third and whole tone are the most frequent inter- 
vals and occur about the same number of times. The song has a 
range of an octave and a steadily descending trend. 


When Beater Wind found that Brown Buzzard was doing this he 
turned to him and said, ‘‘I did not mean any harm. You can enter 
this house if you want to.”? Brown Buzzard was already offended, 
so he walked out of the door and flew over the highest and the lowest 
mountains and dropped into each mountain top some of the medicine 
that he had taken out of the house. Because of this some of the 
mountains became full of medicine, as the house had been. Brown 
Buzzard said that because of this medicine there would be a roaring 
of wind or noise of thunder and a shaking inside of these mountains 
before a storm and this would be a warning to the people. 

The boy approached the house after Brown Buzzard had flown 
away. He went inside the house and sat down by the door. Beater 
Wind turned over, saw the boy, and said, ‘‘Have you come?” The 
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boy replied, “Yes.” Beater Wind took him in front of the house 
where he had cleared a big circle. He put the boy in the middle of 
the circle and went over to one side. Then he went back to the 
boy, took him up, and threw him toward the east. He went again 
to the boy, took him up, and threw him toward the north. Then he 
threw the boy toward the west and toward the south. He thought 
that the boy must be dead and yet he knew that he had not fully 
killed him. Beater Wind went home and lay down a while. Then 
he thought he would go back and see if the boy was getting up yet. 
The boy was ‘‘coming to,’ but lay there, his long hair tangled and 
filled with sticks or whatever was on the ground. Beater Wind picked 
him up and carried him to a place where they sat down together.® 

While they sat there Beater Wind fixed the boy’s hair as it was 
when he arrived. He cut several sticks 4 or 5 inches long and pointed 
at the end and told the boy to use these instead of his hands in 
scratching his head or body. Beater Wind put these sticks in the 
boy’s hair and told him that henceforth it would be the custom that 
if a man killed an enemy he must use one of these sticks until he had 
gone through a certain manner of purification. (The following acts 
of Beater Wind were the beginning of a custom which was later 
called the Limo and used throughout the tribe.) Beater Wind took 
the boy quite a distance from the house and fixed a place where he 
was to stay four days without food or water. At the end of four days 
the boy was as though he had been sick for years. On the fifth day 
Beater Wind came to him with a little food and about one swallow 
of water. From that day on, for four days, he got about the same 
amount; then for four days he got about double that quantity of 
food. This was followed by one more period of four days during 
which the food was double that in the third period. After each 
period Beater Wind had the boy bathe and come nearer the house. 
Beater Wind was doing all this to “straighten out” the boy. While 
the boy was fasting Beater Wind was thinking all the time, keeping 
watch of the boy, and seeing that his mind was clearing. At the 
end of 16 days (four periods of four days each) Beater Wind saw that 
the boy was going to be all right, so on the seventeenth day he allowed 
him to enter the house and gave him a full meal.® 

The boy stayed in Beater Wind’s house quite a while and then he 
decided to go home. Beater Wind said, ‘All right. I have done 
what I wanted to do. I have straightened out what I wanted to 
straighten out in you. It is all right now for you to return and live 


5 Garcia said that a speech should be inserted at the point where Beater Wind picks up the boy. He 
said he had heard the story many times but the speech was always omitted because there was no one present 
who could give it correctly. 

6 It was said that “‘ever since this incident it has been the rule that no medicine is strong except that 
obtained by a severe test of the man himself. Ifa man gets his medicine around here it will not last long. 
Tf he will have a strong medicine he must get it from the ocean or the mountains.” 
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like other people.” The boy came out of the house and started 
toward his own home. As he went along he entered every mountain 
and learned songs. The four kinds of songs which he learned are 
called komatan and koép (used in treating the sick), kohemorle (used in 
the rain ceremony), and hicuhcolita (songs that come from the ocean). 
He learned these and he knew then that all these songs would in the 
future be used for curing the sick and performing other remarkable 
acts beneficial to the people. These were very powerful medicine 
songs. 

After entering these great mountains the boy reached the village, 
went into his own house, and lived as Beater Wind had taught him, 
staying at home all the time and not mingling with the people. 
There was much gambling in the village. There was one young man 
who constantly stole, gambled, and lost, then he would go to another 
village, steal, gamble, and lose again. This had gone on for a long 
time. The fellow was very rough in all that he did, he gambled all 
the time and was called ‘‘Wanta,”’ meaning “gambler.” 


FIRST PAUSE 


It was the custom in the village for each boy to have an intimate 
boy friend or chum, but the gambler was always alone. He went 
about by himself, for no one liked to go with him. In some way it 
occurred to him that the boy had been away and returned yet stayed 
at home all the time. He thought that he would go to the boy’s 
house and hear what he had to say. So that evening he went to the 
boy’s house, entered, and sat at one side. The boy never turned 
toward him at all. He stayed until late and then went home. The 
next morning the grandmother said, ‘“‘A young man was here last 
evening hoping to be spoken to, but you did not speak to him. I 
do not know how long he stayed.’”’ The gambler came again the 
next evening, entered, and sat in the same place as before. He sata 
long time but the boy did not say a word. He stayed until late and 
then went home. The next morning the grandmother spoke as 
before, adding, ‘‘That is not right. He may want to talk of some- 
thing important or ask you some important question.” The third 
night the gambler came as before but still the boy would not speak 
to him. The next morning the grandmother spoke as before. On 
the fourth night the gambler came again and sat as before. The 
boy turned without rising and said, ‘I wanted to speak to you 
before. I suppose you have wanted to ask me something, but I did 
not speak.’ The gambler said, “‘I did not bring my tobacco, hoping 
you had some, but to-morrow I will bring my tobacco, because I 
want to ask something from you.” 

The gambler went home and next day he went around and stole 
some tobacco, which was the way he had been getting everything. 
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In the evening he went to the boy’s house and made a thin corn husk 
cigarette. He took the first puff and offered it three times to the boy, 
who refused it each time. The fourth time the boy rose from his bed, 
took the cigarette and smoked, talking as he smoked, and said he 
knew just how this young man lived and that was the reason why he 
was not welcome in that house, but that he felt sorry for him after 
he had been there so many times. The gambler said, ‘‘That is the 
way I have lived. Everywhere I go each boy has a chum but I 
have been among these people year after year and have no friends, 
so I thought I would see you and ask if we could not go together as 
friends.” After the gambler had finished, the boy said, ‘I will tell 
you right now you must stop these things you are doing and then 
you will get on better with the people. You can come here and stay 
all you like but I can not go about with you.” The gambler said, 
“All right, that is good. I will stop what you tell me to stop.” So 
he did. He went out by day and wandered about, but evenings he 
stayed at the boy’s house. 

One evening, quite a long time afterwards, the gambler told. the 
boy exactly how he had lived before the boy became his friend, how 
he gambled and always lost but he would play the next day and lose 
again. The boy said, “If you want to win in gambling you must let 
me make you some game sticks (ginskut), then you can win the 
game. You can not win if you make the sticks yourself nor if any 
one makes them excepting me.’”’ The gambler said, ‘‘All right, make 
me some, for I want to win back what I have lost.” The boy said, 
“To-morrow you must go and look for the inside of some dry cactus; 
bring it to me and I will make you some game sticks, then you will 
play a better game.” The young man went out the next day, got the 
material, and placed it before the boy. Then he went away. The 
sticks previously used by the gambler were made of the same material 
and had the same marks as those made by the boy, but the marks 
were made with charcoal. When the boy had finished the sticks he 
blackened the marks with the darkness of the night, taking the black 
out of the air. The boy cut the sticks all the same length. The first 
one that he made he called gins and on the surface he cut and marked 
stripes like the women used to paint on their chins. The next one 
he called sckoh and on that he made marks representing the rays of the 
sun. ‘The next one he called cawooh and this he marked to represent 
a bird in flight. The last one he called githk and he made two marks on 
each side of it to represent the entire set of four sticks. When he had 

finished the sticks he put them under his pillow and waited for the 
gambler. On the second night the gambler came and said that a 
man had wanted to play with him but he told the man that he could 
not play until he had made some sticks. When the gambler said 
this he told a lie for he knew that the sticks were already made. The 
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boy said, ‘You can not take these sticks to-night. Go out to-morrow 
and if aman asks you to play you must not tell a lie but you must say 
that you will get your sticks.” The gambler said, “All right.” The 
next morning he found aman who wanted to play and said what the 
boy had told him to say. Then he went to the boy and said, “I want 
the sticks now.” The boy took out the sticks and laid them before him 
and said, “I made these sticks for you. Take them, and if the first 
throw shows the first stick you will know that you are to win the 
game, but if the last stick shows up you will lose. According to this 
showing will be your good or bad luck right along. For the first 
four games that you win you must bring me half your gains. You 
must take care of these sticks and put them under your pillow every 
night.” So the gambler went off with the sticks. 

The gambler and his opponent played from morning until sunset. 
Tt was as the boy had said. He turned the first stick on the first 
throw and won every game. He took half his winnings to the boy to 
pay him for the sticks and took good care of the sticks as he had been 
told to do. He played every day afterwards and 10 or 15 men came 
each day to play with him, but he won every game. Then the men 
came from other villages to play because they had heard that he 
could not be beaten. The people wondered what had happened to 
him. He used to be easy to beat, but now it seemed impossible to 
beat him. In time the most distant villages came to gamble. The 
people in his home village bet on him every time and always won 
from the other villages. After a while all the villages had played 
and he had not been beaten. 

Over toward Phoenix there was a mountain called Mohatik. 
Elder Brother had a house in this mountain. Elder Brother had 
houses in four mountains, one at each of the cardinal points. The 
houses were all alike and one was in Baboquivari Mountain. It was 
about Elder Brother’s turn to try to play with the young man. He 
said to himself, ‘“‘I do not see how this boy can be so powerful. I am 
the creator of these trees, animals, and mountains, and I do not see 
how anyone can have stronger (medicine) power than mine. The other 
games they play are the games that I taught them.’’ When Elder 
Brother had finished talking he left his house and as he was going along 
he talked with everything he had made, such as the birds and animals, 
hoping that these things would help him take away the power from the 
gambler so that he could win. While he was traveling he was trying 
to find out whether he could do this but he reached the gambler’s 
place without knowing whether he had received this power. 


SECOND PAUSE 


Elder Brother reached the village, stopped at the first house he 
came to and asked if the gambler were anywhere around, saying he 
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had heard of his power and wanted to see for himself what kind of a 
man he was and what his power might be. They told him where the 
gambler lived and said he was then at home. 

Elder Brother reached the house and the gambler came out. Elder 
Brother said that he had come to play to see which would win. Of 
course he had brought things to wager and he threw them on the 
ground for the gambler to see, and to say what he would bet against 
him. Elder Brother told the gambler to go in the house, get the 
sticks with which he had won all the games and begin to play. So 
they began the game. For a while Elder Brother lost and the people 
began to make fun of him. At first the gambler had been afraid of 
him but he grew more confident. Elder Brother bet three times and 
lost. The fourth time it was getting toward evening and he lost again. 
Amid the jeering and ridiculing after the fourth game he got up and 
walked toward his home, and as he walked it came to his mind that 
something bad was going to happen to all the people and that it 
would be worse for them than the jeering was for him. He said to 
himself, ‘‘If any man is as powerful as J am he can upset all my 
doings, and then things will not happen to the people as I say they 
are going to happen.”’ 

When he got home he could not forget the jeering and that night he 
kept thinking. The next morning he told his neighbors that some- 
thing disagreeable had happened to him and that he was going to get 
rid of some of the people who caused it. He also said to the people, 
“You know where the largest birds sleep. Go out and get all the 
feathers you can find. With these feathers I will do what I want to 
do.”” When the feathers were brought he parched some corn and in 
another dish he heated some feathers so they curled up. Then he 
ground the corn and the feathers together. This was on the third 
day of his preparations. He told the people that by the end of the 
fourth day he would have made a beautiful maiden and that on the 
fifth morning he would be ready to gamble again. On the fourth day 
he made the beautiful maiden and told her that on the following day 
he would start from his house and at the same time she would start 
in the sky traveling with the sun. He told her that she must watch 
where he went and come down to the village where he stopped. The 
next morning he left his house and she came out with the sun as 
arranged. He reached the village about noon and the girl came down 
to a place where there was a pond. There were children playing 
around the pond and they saw this girl coming, dressed in green. 
They ran to the village and came to the place where the gambling 
was to take place and where all the people were assembled. They said 
there was a strange maiden dressed in green near the pond. Elder 
Brother said, ‘‘I don’t see where she came from.’’ All the people 
wanted to know but nobody started to go and find out. Then the 
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_ gambler said he guessed that he would go. When he said this Elder 
Brother said, ‘““You had better not go. The game is just about to 
begin. Let:someone else go and tell us about it.”” Then the gambler 
said, “It will only take a few minutes; I guess I will go.” Of course 
Elder Brother knew who the maiden was and he also saw that his 
power was gaining ascendancy over that of the gambler. At last 
Elder Brother said, ‘‘All right. Go over and see her, but hurry 
back or we can not have enough games.” 

When the gambler reached the pond he saw the girl on the other 
side. She was mixing meal. He went near her, watched a little and 
turned back. ‘The girl said, “‘Don’t go; you had better have some of 
this pinole before you go.”” When the girl called him he went over 
and sat on his haunches. She handed him the pinole and he drank a 
little. She said, ‘‘Drink some more.’’ He drank twice and she told 
him to shake himself. Then his flesh began to feel queer. He drank 
a third time and then she began to sing, and as soon as she began to 
sing he knew there was mischief going on. Feathers began to come 
out on his body. The following is the maiden’s song. 


No. 21. ‘‘Feather Meal Give Me to Drink’’ % 


F (Catalogue No. 955) 
Recorded by SivaRIANO GARCIA 


Voice g= 104 


© 2 eam PIEE 


Sa Seep SESS 


Ya -han co- hi ni - a-i-it-co ya-han co -hi 
e 
ee arn 
Bapiirtis: ERE ae ae rre| 
-i-i-co ya-han co - hi ni - cir - cir-pi wo - 
@) 
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ee : zz JRE p92 ee rare 
ae as == 
-_ 
ya - Me GO 0 -eethi nic = cir — cir pt wor- ha, 
WORDS 
aan col nidico aan 
feather meal give me to drink feather 
coi nucireirpi | wooha 
meal make my feathers appear 


Analysis.—In contrast to the preceding songs this has a compass 
of five tones and contains only the minor triad and second. Attention 


62 In the orthography of this and other Papago songs the writer gratefully acknowledges the assistance 
of Fr. Schwarz, O. F. M., who is connected with St. Catherine’s Mission, Topawa, Ariz, 
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is directed to the different rhythms of the first and second parts of the 
song. The keynote is the first and last, as well as the lowest tone. 
It is interesting to note the accented tones. G is most frequently 
accented in the first portion of the song, and F accented in all except 
two measures of the latter portion. 

As he drank the fourth time he was sure something was going to 
happen and thought he had better sing while he could. So he sang 
the following song to counteract the magic which the girl was working. 


No. 22. ‘‘My Feathers Are Growing Longer’’ 


(Catalogue No. 956) 
Recorded by StvarIANo GARCIA 


Vorcz g— 84 
#- 8 #2 
pa Sa = 
Wa - ni - a ci ma -kai 7 


Wanitho ci makai coi 
I will become like a medicine man 
nidthanur vavazaza 

my feathers are growing longer 


Analysis.—This song comprises three rhythmic periods, all ending 
with the same phrase. The descending fourth C to G forms the 
framework of the first phrase and the fourth G to D is the frame- 
work of the last phrase. The principal interval is the minor third. 
This song is based on the second five-toned scale. and ends on the 


third above the keynote. Nos. 1 and 8 also begin on the seventh 
and are minor in tonality. 


The song was of no avail, as the girl had finished singing her song. 
The feathers on the gambler’s body grew longer and he became an 
eagle. Then the girl began to disappear and faded away. 

Elder Brother was waiting and he began to talk, saying, ‘What 
has become of the man? We want to begin a game.” But Elder 
Brother knew that by that time he was changed into a bird. A 
child went running toward the pond, got half way there, and came 
back saying, ‘‘I saw a great black bird with an awkward beak, but 
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no one was there.” After hearing this report Elder Brother said, 
“All right, people, something bad is going to happen. I am going 
home. You had better get your bows and arrows and kill that bird.” 
His opponent having disappeared, it was the same as a victory for 
Elder Brother, so ho took all the wagered articles and started home. 
On the way he stopped and sang the following song for the eagle, 
so that the people could not hurt hira. 


No. 23. ‘‘The Eagle Will Destroy Us All’”’ 
(Catalogue No. 957) 
Recorded by Stvariano Garcia 


Vorcn se 96 


Ba iaeesizs see 


WORDS 
Humo~  kupahaku natho humo 
now the eagle is made DOW 


tokiyo 
it will destroy us all 
Analysis —This song is analyzed with F as its keynote, although 

the third occurs only once, on an unaccented beat. Like the song 
next preceding, it ends with a short tone, approached by an ascending 
progression. A similar ending appears in No. 40. The general 
character of this melody is especially interesting in connection with 
its title. The principal interval is the minor third. 


Meanwhile the people had rushed to the pond. The eagle flew 
upward but the people could not hit him. He alighted on a tree 
and the branches broke; then he came down on a hill and almost 
fell over. He was very large and did not know how to alight. Then 
he flew higher and higher so that the people could scarcely see him. 
From there he saw the mountain where he thought he would like to 
stay, so he came down and lit there. He lived up there and began 
to kill small game for his food, going farther and farther away until 
he had killed all of the animals that were good for his food. This 
went on for many years. 

After he had cleared the country of game he thought he would 
begin on the people and start with the children. After he had been 
killing the children for many years and had killed about all of the 
small ones he killed the older people. The villages near him were 
gradually cleaned out and he got nearer to the village where he used 
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to live when he was a gambler. The people where he used to live 
were getting excited. They held meetings to talk it over and remem- 
bered how they laughed at Elder Brother and that on his second visit 
he had said something bad would happen. Perhaps it was this, and 
they said they must do something before the eagle got to their 
village. At their meetings they tried to find a man who had power 
enough to kill the bird. They inquired in all the villages that remained 
but could find no one strong enough to do it. While they were hold- 
ing another meeting and trying to find a man to kill the eagle there 
was a man in the crowd who did not say a word until the last minute. 
Then he spoke, saying, ‘‘At every meeting you have talked and talked 
but no one has mentioned a man who left here not long ago. This 
is his work. We will have to see him, for he is the only person who 
can kill the eagle.” Then they all spoke up and said, ‘“‘We will see 
Elder Brother and find out whether he is willing to save us or wants 
us all to be killed.” 

They sent a man over to Elder Brother’s house. When the man 
got there he told Elder Brother what the people wanted and that he 
was sent to ask whether Elder Brother would be willing to save them, 
as the eagle was killing people every day. Elder Brother said he 
would do it, and he told the man to go back and say that in four days 
he would be at the village and would begin his preparations to kill 
the eagle. When the man returned to the village he told the people 
that Elder Brother would do it and would be there in four days. 
The people waited four days. Night came and he had not arrived. 
He did not come all that night. Then the people did not know what 
to do. The men said, “‘It is only a little way; he ought to be here. 
Probably he will say again that it will be four days.” So they sent 
the man again the next day. When he reached Elder Brother’s house 
he said, “‘What is the matter? This is the day you promised to be 
at the village.” Elder Brother said, ‘‘Yes, I said that I would be 
there at the end of four days and I will be there at the end of four 
days. Go back and tell the people again that I will be there at the 
end of four days.” The man returned to the village and said, 
“Elder Brother said he would be here at the end of four days.” 
Four days passed and again he did not come. The people held 
another meeting and again sent a messenger to Elder Brother’s 
house, who returned with the same report. When this had occurred 
four times the man who had suggested sending for Elder Brother 
spoke again and said, ‘““You know very well that Elder Brother talks 
backward sometimes; perhaps he is doing that now and means that 
he will come in four years.” The people began to see that was what 
he meant and that he was going to give the eagle four more years in 


which to destroy them. So they waited four long years for Elder 
Brother. 
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At the end of four years he came to the village, and when he arrived 
he said he should need a number of things and did not tell what they 
were. It was necessary for the people to guess one thing after 
another until they suggested what was in his mind, thus exerting 
themselves toward the securing of a benefit for the tribe. (This 
custom is frequently noted in connection with events depending on 
dreams.) Foliowing this custom the people brought many things 
to Elder Brother, but he always said they were not right. The 
people had about given up, for they could not find even the first thing 
that he wanted. They held a meeting and the man who spoke at 
the other meeting said, ‘“You have tried everything around here. 
Over in the west is wahok, a stone like clear glass; you had better 
try that.’”’ They went west and got thestone and showed it to Elder 
Brother. He said it was what he wanted. After they got that stone 
hé asked for another thing to take with him, but did not describe it 
fully. He said he wanted wasiuh (very hard wood). They looked 
everywhere and brought the hardest sticks they could find but he 
said they were not right. Then the same man said, “Look in the 
west where you found the stone.” They went and got the sticks 
at that place and Elder Brother said they were what he wanted. 
Then Elder Brother said, ““‘There is one more thing; I must have 
a stick to use for a torch.” He gave the right name but they had a 
different word for it and could not understand him. They sent people 
out to look and tried many. They went to the same man, who said, 
“There are some right near here; go and get them.” So they got 
a bundle of those sticks and Elder Brother said they were what he 
wanted. These sticks were about 6 feet long and he tied them in four 
bundles. He put the clear stone in the fire and melted it so that it 
would spread out thin on the ground and he could sharpen the edge 
of it for a knife. Taking the first sticks that were brought him he 
selected and sharpened four of them, these sticks being 6 or 8 
inches long. After he was ready he waited until four years from the 
time at which he began his preparations. When he was ready he 
said, ‘“‘I am going, but there is one thing I want to do before I start. 
I will travel during the day until I get to the place at which the eagle 
is destroying the villages; after that I will travel at night.” 

He traveled four days and got to the place where the eagle was 
killing people. From there he traveled at night, using a torch each 
night, and when daylight came he hid so that he would not be seen 
by the eagle. On the second night he started out with his second 
torch. On the third night he was again on his way and the next day 
he hid from the eagle. His last torch he lit for his last night’s travel, 
and that night he reached the foot of the mountain. He looked up 
in the night and it looked as though it had no end. He looked up 
for a while, then went over, and sat down. 
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THIRD PAUSE 


Along toward morning it was so cold that he had to make a fire, 
so he made a fire in a little can and sat close to it. About daybreak 
he could hear a roaring inside the mountain. Just before the sun 
rose the eagle came out and was circling around his house so Elder 
Brother had to cover up the fire. Four times the eagle circled over 
the house, then he fiew straight east to the place where he had been 
killing the people. In the morning Elder Brother looked at the rocks 
and saw there was no projection by which he could climb. He took 
the four sticks that he had sharpened and stuck them into the rocks 
for handholds and for his feet to step on. Then he sang this song: 


No. 24. ‘‘He Walked Up the Slippery Rocks’’ 
(Catalogue No. 958) 
Recorded by StvaRIANo GARCIA 


Voice A= 104 
Irregular in tonality 


(1) 
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ta = "Ca = ROSS bmn TR re 10s er ant Te area 
WORDS 
Kanina vavahi nahpiéni wahpola 
It was rocks slippery arrow shafts 
tacai kojtha caiimuna 
stick in on this walked up 


Andlysis.—This song is classified as irregular in tonality and is 
transcribed without a signature. Other songs classified as irregular 
are Nos. 8, 12, 14, 31, 33, 36, 88, 119, and 145. The song consists of 


ey Te 


ae a eS fae ee 
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two periods having the same rhythm and containing A sharp, and two 
closing periods in a different rhythm containing A natural. Ascending 
and descending intervals are about equal in number, and the pro- 
gressions, with only four exceptions, are major thirds and whole tones. 


When he got up about halfway and looked down he began to 
tremble, he was up so high and the rock was so straight below him, 
so he sang a song to overcome his fear. 

No. 25. Song to Overcome Fear (Catalogue No. 959) 
Recorded by Stvarrano Garcia 


Voicz j= 104 


WORDS 

Thani thonai Ethoi vavahi 
Tam white Elder Brother rocks 

sithahpidni koina kaéimo himuna 
slippery over this Iam going 


Analysis.—It is interesting to study this song in connection with 
its title. We note the beginning on the accented count of the measure 
and the ascending fifth as the first progression. The song has a com- 
pass of an octave and moves from the highest to the lowest tone of 
the compass in the first six measures. The change to triple time is 
effective. The keynote is emphasized in the next three measures but 
does not appear at the close of the song. The principal interval is 
a major third, although the song is minor in tonality. 


Elder Brother was getting almost to the top. A woman that the 
eagle had taken up alive was up there. She heard sounds and won- 
dered how a man could have gotten there and where he came from. 
She thought someone was coming, and then thought that perhaps the 
sound came from the dead people lying at one side. 

When Elder Brother reached the top and saw the woman sitting 
there he walked toward her and began to tell why he came to the 
top of the big rock. He said that he did not expect to see any living 
person, and she said that she never thought she would see a living 
person up there and did not see how he got up. He had already told 
her what he came for and he inquired the usual time for the eagle’s 
return. She said, ‘‘When the people were near he came back early, 
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but now he has to go farther, so he does not get back until noon.” 
The woman had a baby (eagle) sitting at her side. He asked if the 
baby could talk and she said, “No.” The woman said, ‘‘When the 
eagle comes home he looks everywhere and kills anything he finds.” 
Elder Brother said he would do his best to keep out of sight. Then 
he turned into a little brown snake, crawled into a crack between the 
rocks and said, “Can you see me?” “Yes; I can see you easily,” 
cried the woman. Then he turned into a green fly and said he would 
fly over the dead and maybe the eagle would not bother him. She 
said, “It is not safe; there is not even a fly alive up here.” Then he 
turned into a very small brown fly and hid among the dead. She 
said, ‘“No; he turns over every dead body there. He is so afraid 
that something will happen to him.’’ Then he changed into a very 
small fly and he flew around four times, each time wrapping a differ- 
ent color of mist around him—green, black, white, and yellow. Then 
he crawled into one of the oldest corpses; he crawled far into it, and 
she thought he might be safe there. 

As for the things he had brought, the knife and the four sticks, 
the woman hid them under her trash pile in a corner. He stayed 
there and about noon he heard something like a windstorm coming 
and as the eagle came nearer he could hear the people groaning. 
The eagle laid them down. The eagle walked back and forth and 
turned over the dead. He asked his wife if anyone had been there 
and she said, ‘‘No.”’ He sat down beside the pile of dead and began 
to turn them over and throw them to one side. When he got to the 
last one, in which the fly was hidden, he said, “Too old; better throw 
_ it away.” His wife said, “No; the food may give out. The baby 
is getting old enough to eat, and we may have to cook that one for 
him.” He and his wife walked toward the house and he said, ‘‘My 
heart feels queer. Didn’t some one come here?” She said, “No; 
who would dare to come up to this place?”’ They got into the house 
and she began to give him his dinner. After sitting a while he grew 
sleepy, so he laid down and went to sleep. She began to sing and he 
said, ““What is the matter? You never sang like that before.’’ She 
answered that she was glad they had so much food. He said, “All 
right,” closed his eyes, and went to sleep. She had been singing 
softly, then she sang louder, and as the eagle did not move his eyelids 
she knew that he was sound asleep. The following is her song: 
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No. 26. Song to Put the Eagle to Sleep 


(Catalogue No. 960) 
Recorded by Stvartano Garcta 


Voice a= 88 
(1) (1) 
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(2) 


Se See ee 


li mo-wa - ha mo-wa- li mo - wa - li. 


WORDS 
Mowali ha 
Fly ho 
Analysis —This song resembles No. 24 in that it comprises two 
long phrases followed by two short phrases in a different rhythm. 
The structure is peculiar in that, with three exceptions, the intervals 
are fourths and whole tones. A further peculiarity is that the third 
occurs only as the lowest tone at the end of a phrase. The melody 
has a soothing quality, perhaps due to the long tone at the beginning 
of each measure. 


Then Elder Brother sang the following song (recorded by Garcia), 
the tune being the same as in the preceding: 


WORDS 
nidkahai mohoko nahputho — sikosimoko 
(no meaning) dead are you sleep-head 
TRANSLATION 


Are you dead with sleep? 


After she had told the fly he came out and changed back to human 
form. She got Elder Brother’s things from under the trash pile and 
gave them to him. Then he said he was going to do what he had 
come to do and told her to hold tight against the rock for the rock 
would shake as soon as he killed the eagle. After he had cut off the 
head of the eagle and of the baby he ran and stood against the rock 
beside the woman, and as the eagle rolled and jumped about, after 
his head was cut off, the rock shook like an earthquake. This kept 
up until the eagle was dead. 
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Before Elder Brother left the old woman’s house he strung a string 
across her room, saying, “If this breaks you will know I am dead, 
but so long as it is not broken you will‘know I am alive.” The shock 
of this earthquake broke the string and Elder Brother’s paople began 
to fear that he had failed. 

At last the eagle was still. Elder Brother went over to him, 
pulled off his long feathers and downy white tufts of feathers, also 
those from the baby eagle. The tufts from the baby he threw toward 
the east and those from the father to the north, west, and south. 
He did this so that from the east white clouds would rise, and from 
the north and west black clouds would come, and from the south 
pinkish clouds would come. Then Elder Brother told the woman to 
heat some water. He sprinkled this hot water on the dead people 
and told them to wake up because the rain was near. They began 
to wake up, one at a time. Then he took his big knife and struck it 
against the face of the rock and a crack appeared. This was for the 
people to climb down. When all were down he questioned them as 
to where they came from. The first lot spoke and told where they 
lived and he sent them there. Then he sent back four groups of 
people that lived in different villages. The fifth lot had been dead 
so long that they could not talk the language of the people who were 
alive. He questioned them again but they would not talk, for they 
spoke a different language. Elder Brother said, “I don’t want you 
to be among my people. I will send you away and you can find 
your way back to the other side.”’? He also sent the Yaqui along the 
shore of the ocean because they also spoke a different language. He 
cut one of the largest eagle feathers and gave it to the Spanish people, 
saying they would find it something easy to write with, so they 
could talk to each other at a distance. He sent them across, saying 
they would find that was the best place for them to live. Afterwards 
he sent away the woman and he was left alone. He decorated his 
hat with large feathers and also with eagle tufts; then he started 
home. 

Back at the house where his string was broken, the old woman 
had medicine power and she knew Elder Brother was alive and had 
killed the eagle. So she sang and danced. 

Before Elder Brother went away he told the people to watch a 
certain chain of mountains. He told them to watch a low place in 
it and said that if he had killed the eagle there would be white clouds 
over that place. So the people watched the old woman dancing 
and singing, and they also looked for the clouds in the low place. 
At last something appeared that looked like clouds but it was Elder 
Brother’s hat decorated with tufts of eagle down. Then they remem- 
bered his words and said to each other, “It must be that the old 
lady knows more than we know and Elder Brother has killed the 
eagle.”’ 
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After Elder Brother came down from the high place where his 
hat showed he did not come home at once but went to a quiet place 
and lay down for several days. The old woman was out walking 
and came upon him, asleep from exhaustion. After she found him 
she went home and began to make an olla to cook gruel for him, 
and a little olla for him to drink from, and a plate, and a little spoon 
for the gruel. When she had finished making the dishes and had 
made the gruel, she got some water, took it over, and set it beside 
him. This is her song. 


No. 27. Song of the Old Woman Who Attended Elder Brother 
(Catalogue No. 961) 
Recorded by Stvar1aAno GARCIA 


Vorcz J—72 


Ke 


big Gi aine oda tt pee 
ett ey 


FREE TRANSLATION 


You have done it right, you little bit of an Elder Brother. 
Henceforth the villages will be safe and I am on the ground, 
’ I will get along better. 


Analysis —In the first part of this melody we seem to catch the 
fussiness of the old woman, and in the latter part her joy at the safe 
return of Elder Brother. The song begins and ends on the fifth 
above the keynote and progresses chiefly by whole tones, though 
the minor third occurs with frequency. 


After giving him the food she cared for him 16 days. She had 
also made ollas to carry water for his cold bath and she cared for 
him in every way, as Beater Wind had cared for the boy at the 
beginning of this story. At the end of the fourth day she moved 
him nearer the house and did the same after the next period of four 
days. At the end of the third period of four days she took him in- 
side the house and continued her care until the end of the fourth 
period of four days, when he took a bath and was entirely free. 
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Then he lay around the place for a while. He knew everything was 
settled and that everything would go on the same as before the 
gambler was made into an eagle. 


SrorY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE FLUTE” 


In one part of the big village in Sacaton Valley Elder Brother 
had a sister named Acorn Eater, who lived alone. In the village 
was a man named Lion. (This man’s name was said to refer to a 
large animal, not a ‘“bobeat.’’) He decided to marry this girl and 
on that day he went hunting, killed game, took some of the meat 
over to the girl and told her his plans. He put the meat at one side 
and told the girl. Then she went out, took what he had brought 
and threw it away. She told him to go, and said she was getting 
along better without a husband. Soon afterwards a man named 
Tiger did the same thing and she told him what she had told the first 
man. After these two had failed there was a man named Blue 
Hawk who thought he would try his luck at winning the girl. He 
went out and killed some game but she did the same to him as to 
the others. There was a fourth man who tried. His name was 
Eagle and they were the four meanest people in the village. She 
turned Eagle away also. 

Elder Brother heard that some men in the village were trying to 
marry his sister so he thought he would go over and tell her whom 
she should marry. He told her that he did not see why she refused 
those four young men, all of whom killed game and brought it to 
her. Then he told her that he wanted her to marry Gopher. Of 
course his sister turned her back on him and said she did not want 
to marry anything that looked like Gopher. Elder Brother went 
away when he saw that she would not mind him. 

The place where they got water was quite a long distance away 
and they had to cross four ranges of hills. Gopher lived under 
ground and he heard what the girl said when her brother wanted 
her to marry him. His magic power was great and the next day he 
made her go to the place where they got the water, and by his power 
she became pregnant. She had great difficulty in making the return 
journey to her home and by the time she reached the last of the four 
ranges of hills she was obliged to crawl. She sang the following 
song facing the west, then the south, east, and north. When she 


had sung the song four times her two babies had been born. Both 
were boys. 


6 Cf, “ Origin of the Flageolet.” Bull. 80, Bur. Amer. Ethn., pp. 80-84, 
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No. 28. ‘‘The Rocks are Making a Noise’”’ 
(Catalogue No. 962) 
Recorded by Stvarrano Garcia 


Voice g—76 


WORDS 
Vavahi 7 kohona hononi wuma idsoikima 
Towering rocks sounding evening with them J am crying 


Analysis——The interval of a fifth forms the framework of the 
opening measures of this song and the whole tone is the principal 
interval in the latter portion. The keynote occurs only on unac- 
cented counts in two measures, midway the length of the song. 


The next morning she felt better and went home. About noon 
the people in the village were playing ginskut. They saw her coming 
and wondered. One man said he believed that what she carried in 
her arms were babies. Quite a while afterwards Lion found out 
about it and thought he would go over and see the babies. He took 
some game as before and she sent him away again, saying the father 
was someone whom she did not know. All those men who had tried 
to marry her did as before and she again sent them away. Coyote 
found out and he said to the people, “I am going over to see my 
babies. They belong to me.’ Coyote did as the others had done 
but in getting game he killed only animals that crawled, such as 
snakes and lizards. She threw them away and told him to go. For 
many months, as the children began to learn to eat, old Gopher 
came and brought them roots, which are the food of the gophers. 
The girl knew he was the father of the children and she took the 
roots inside for the babies to eat. The people did not know yet 
who was the husband of this young girl. 

In the spring, when edible plants are coming up, she used to go 
after them and leave the two boys at home. While she was gone old 
Grasshopper and Cricket began to jump about and bother the chil- 
dren, who began to cry. She heard the babies crying, came running 
to the house and saw Grasshopper and Cricket jumping about. 
Cricket crawled into a crack and Grasshopper hid in the grass. She 
went into the house, took hot ashes from the fire and filled the crack, 
and she set fire to the grass, but Cricket and Grasshopper were gone 
before she got there. She kept on gathering plants every day and 


7 This is the same as the first syllable of Vavakivari. See p. 3. 
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left the babies in a hammock for more safety. The babies were now 
able to talk together. One day they were left in the hammock and 
lots of seeds were scattered below the hammock. A flock of quails 
came and made a noise under the hammock. One boy said, ‘Do 
something so they will not keep us awake.” The boy threw some- 
thing among the quails and they lay down as if they had been shot. 
Then the children went to sleep. When their mother came she 
found the quails lying there. She put away what she had brought, 
threw out the quails and came back. The babies waked up and 
cried. She did not know what to do with them and finally decided 
they were crying for the quails. She got them and the babies stopped 
crying at once. Then she found that one of the little fellows had 
killed the quails. She made a fire and began to roast them. 

Several men in the village said the children were theirs. After the 
boys were old enough to talk and understand she told the people to 
gather at one place. She said she would turn the children loose, 
and if their father were there the children would crawl toward him. 
So she got the people together, turned the children loose, and they 
crawled around the circle. Coyote was about the last one. They 
were crawling along and not looking around. When they came near 
to Coyote, he tried to call them, but they went right by and went to 
their mother. She said, ‘‘Now, you see that the father of these 
children is not present, and you must keep still. I do not know 
what you have been saying.” 

Afterwards she told them who was the father of the children. All 
the people went home except Coyote, who stayed and called himself 
their grandfather. As they grew older they went around the village 
like other children. When they were old enough to go far away, 
their mother said, ‘‘ You have been here among the people, not know- 
ing what I have in store for you. About this season certain things 
will be there all the time.” Then the boys began to ask her to tell 
them exactly where these things were, for they wanted to see them. 
She said, ‘They are very high; it is hard to get up there.” They 
decided to go, but their mother said, “ You had better not; you do 
not know the ground and besides if you reach the place you can not 
climb so high.” They kept wanting to go and she tried to dissuade 
them, but finally she let them go. They asked her the number of 
days it would take to get there. She said, “About four days.” She 
made a lunch for them to take. They left home, went quite a dis- 
tance, and camped; they went on the second day, camped again, 
and so on for four days. On the fifth day they were at the place 
where these things were. They got to a great rock, and, coming 
closer, the younger boy saw them first. The boys looked up quite 
a while, and then both saw them. The younger said, “‘See if you can 
get our pets (young eagles) so that we can take them home.” The 
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boy turned himself into a little snake that can climb a rock, went up 
about halfway, slipped, and fell to the ground dead. The younger 
boy went to work and brought him to life. Before the older boy 
rose up the younger boy stood beside him singing this song. 


No. 29. Song When Restoring a Boy to Life 


(Catalogue No. 963) 
Recorded by Srvarrtano Garcia 


Voice AEs 76 


FREE TRANSLATION 
He lies face downward. 


Analysis.—The framework of this melody consists of the descend- 
ing tones C sharp, A, F sharp, and C sharp, the only additional tone 
being G sharp. Six of the twenty-one intervals are fourths and nine 
are major seconds. 


After the older boy came to life he told his younger brother that it 
was his turn to try to get them down. He turned into a tuft of 
feathers, which the wind carried to the top of the rock. He got two 
eagles and came down with them. When he had brought them down, 
he fainted and his brother revived him, singing the same song that had 
been used for himself. As soon as the younger boy got up he walked 
over to where he had put the eagles and took the larger one. His 
brother said, ‘‘Take the smaller one; you are the youngest.” He 
said, “No; I will take the larger. I went up there and brought 
them down.” He went on, and finally the older one took the smaller 
bird and they started home. The first night they camped and all 
night the wind blew as hard as it could, and they had to sit up all 
night. It stopped the next evening, but rain began to fall and they 
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had to sit up all night again. The third night the ground was damp 
and it turned cold, so they had to sit up all night. The fourth night 
it snowed all night and the eagles were killed. The boys burned the 
eagles and everything that they had, and on the morning of the fifth day 
they were crying over the death of their pets and singing this song. 


No. 30. Lamenting the Dead Eagles 
(Catalogue No. 964) 


Recorded by SrvaARIANO GARCIA 


Voicr » = 120 


WORDS 
Hayah niroika 
Oh my pet 


Analysis—In this song we note the prolonged tone on the first 
count of the measure which characterized No. 26, which was sung 
to put the old eagle to sleep. Both songs are minor in tonality, 
the present song containing only the minor triad and second. This 
song contains six sorts of ascending intervals but progresses chiefly 
by whole tones. The tempo is more rapid than in a majority of 
these songs. . 


All that day they cried on the way home and they cried as they 
entered the house where their mother was cooking for them. They 
had no eagles. She said, ‘‘I do not see why you did not get them. 
They are always there at this season.’’ But she knew the eagles 
were dead. She tried to make them eat but they would not. Then 
she told them to stay there and she would go to another place where 
there were little eagles and she would get some that would look just 
like those that had died. She went to the place where they had 
burned the birds and dug down in the place where they had their 
fire, got out the young eagles and took them home. She put them 
outside the house and told the boys to go outside and see their pets. 
They stopped crying at once. The older boy told the younger to 
peep through the door, saying, ‘‘They may not look the same as the 
others.” The younger boy said nothing but went outside and got 
the larger bird which he had claimed before. Then they began to 
quarrel about which should have the larger bird. The mother went 
out and said that the younger child should take the younger bird 
as 1t would grow up to be just like the older bird. 
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Coyote was living there with them and he killed lizards and other 
small animals for the eagles to eat. He also made a house for the 
eagles to live in. After the eagles got older their feathers grew 
very long. The boy’s mother said, “The feathers are too long. I 
will pull them but others will grow.” 


No. 31. ‘‘I Will Pull Out Their Feathers’’ 


(Catalogue No. 965) 
Recorded by Srvartano Garcia 
Voice ae 60 
Irregular in tonality 
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FREE TRANSLATION 


I will take any young birds and raise them. 
When their feathers grow long I will pull them out. 

-Analysis.—This song is classified as irregular in tonality. Other 
songs thus classified are Nos. 8, 12, 14, 24, 33, 36, 88, 119, and 145. 
As in several other songs with this classification, the melody is based 
on the interval of a fourth. Examination of this song shows the 
descending intervals C to G and G to D as the framework of the 
melody. The rhythm is simple, consisting chiefly of eighth notes., 


The boys pulled out the feathers of the eagles and turned them 
loose. Afterwards their mother told Coyote to go and get a kind of 
tree that she was going to use in making bows. Far in the east there 
was a mountain and at the foot of the mountain was a tree that made 
good bows and arrows. Coyote said, “All right, those mountains are 
right next my feet, I can get that tree.” He went toward the east, 
cut two saplings for the children and one for himself and brought 
them home. He threw down the two for the children and their 
mother pulled off the bark, curved them by the heat of the fire, and 
put strings on them, doing this at once. 

Coyote cleaned the wood of his tree nicely and bent his bow by 
leaning the tree against another tree so that when dry it would be in 
the proper form. The mother had used the whole tree except the 
rough outer bark but Coyote scraped off part of the wood on each 
side of his bow. He told the woman she was doing something that 
no one ever did and that his way was right. Then she sent Coyote 
to another range of mountains where there was wood that was good 
for making arrows. He went again and returned in a short time. 
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When Coyote brought the sticks the woman made arrows by just 
stripping off the bark. Coyote put water in a dish and put his 
sticks to soak, intending to take off the bark and polish them with 
an arrow polisher. He made his arrows as smooth as possible but the 
woman had better arrows and they were finished long before Coyote 
finished his. When they were making the bows Coyote had sinew 
for his bowstring but the old woman used her spittle. He told her 
she was doing something that no one had ever done and that people 
would take his way. After finishing the bows and arrows the old 
woman sang the following song. 


No. 32. Song After Making the Bows and Arrows 


(Catalogue No. 966) 
Recorded by StvaARIANO GARCIA 


VoIcr = 69 
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TRANSLATION 


Bows now are made, 

Arrows now are made. 

Toward the west we will try them. 
You can watch them fly, my boys. 


Analysis —No rhythmic unit occurs in this song but the rhythm 
of the song as a whole is suggestive of firmness and confidence. 
A compass of nine tones is accomplished in the first two measures, 
and a compass of an octave within two measures occurs twice in the 
later portion of the song. Five sorts of descending intervals occur, 
which is an unusually large variety. About one-third of the intervals 
are fourths, an interval frequently associated with motion and vigor. 
Each of the four rhythmic periods ends with an ascending fourth. 


Coyote and the two boys went toward the west and stood together 
to try their bows and arrows. The old woman sang her song over and 
over as they pointed their arrows toward the points of the compass, 
changing one word according to the direction in which they were 
shooting—west, south, east, and the last time toward the north. 
The first time she sang the song through once and at the last word 
the boys acted as though they were going to shoot toward the west 
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but they did not shoot their arrows. Coyote shot his. The same 
was done toward the south and east, Coyote letting go an arrow 
every time. Then they turned toward the north and this time, at 
the last word of the song, all three let their arrows go. Coyote’s 
arrow went only about a third of the way, whirling around, then 
falling. The boys went to get their arrows but Coyote did not go. 
He said that people never went to get their arrows when they were 
in war; they let their arrows go. 


FIRST PAUSE 


In the evening their mother told the boys that there was game 
near by. She said that she had seen jack rabbits and if they wanted 
to get some game they could go and shoot one. Afterwards they 
brought home jack rabbits and other game every day. Once she 
went out to gather “Elder Brother’s beans.’”?’ When she came 
home she told the boys that she had seen a deer that was not afraid 
of her and she would like to have the boys go and see if they could 
get it. Next morning the old woman got up early and went on 
ahead. The boys stayed in bed until almost sunrise, then they 
followed her, after eating their breakfast. They reached the place 
where their mother had seen the deer and the younger boy stood by 
a tree. An old buck walked off into the woods. They tracked the 
old buck and while they were following the tracks their mother came 
walking. She asked them what they were looking for and they 
said they had lost the tracks. Then ‘the younger boy said, ‘“That 
was no buck, that was our mother; she was showing us how a deer 
looks. We will find game like that before long.” 

Coyote stayed at home and fixed up the meat while the boys got 
the game. After they had grown older their mother told them some- 
thing else. She said, ‘‘IT havea plant. It stands in the water, but I do 
not think you will ever get to it because it is in such a dangerous 
place.”” They wanted to see what they could do so they left home the 
next day. After traveling four days they reached a place where tall 
cane stands in the water. On that day it looked as though there 
would be rain and lightning, but they walked on until they came to an 
oblong lake and saw cane (commonly called bamboo) standing at one 
corner of the lake. One boy said, ‘‘Our mother said the plant was in a 
dangerous place but it is near the shore.” They went toward it but 
the bamboo moved to the next corner; when they came near it the 
bamboo moved to another corner, until it had been in all the corners, 
and then it moved to the middle of the lake. They stopped and 
began to talk, saying it did look dangerous. A red snake was coiled 
around the bamboo, reaching almost to the top. This snake was 
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what they had thought was lightning. The elder brother changed 
himself into a water snake and said he was going to enter the lake, 
and if he met anything he would probably be killed. Their mother 
had told them that they had a grandfather in the water—it was a 
beaver. The boy came to a beaver, lying right in his way, and he 
said to the beaver, ‘‘Get out of my way; I want to get to my bamboo.” 
He went to an alligator and told him to get out of the way and then he 
came to a large animal which the old people say once lived in the 
water and did not come out at all. Before this animal could move out 
of his way the boy ran back to the shore, tired out. He was so tired 
that he fainted and his brother revived him. Then he told the 
younger brother to see what he coulddo. The younger brother turned 
himself into a fish, met the beaver, the alligator, and the large animal 
that lived in the water, and he finally reached the rattlesnake coiled 
around the bamboo. He said, ‘‘Grandfather, get out of my way 
and let me get my bamboo.”’ The snake said, ‘‘ You had better let me 
cutitfor you.” The snake cut it and it fell toward the older boy who 
was on the shore. He could almost reach it, and he got into the water 
and seized the large end of it. The younger boy was in such a hurry 
to get out that he climbed over his grandfather. He got so tired that 
he fainted on the shore, but the elder brother did not take care of him; 
instead they quarreled about which should have the larger end of the 
bamboo. The younger boy said that he ought to have it because he 
went into the water to get it. So they took the whole bamboo 
to their mother, who was the one to decide it. When they got 
it home their mother cut two lengths of two joints each and made 
them each a flute. After the flutes were finished she put ornamental 
designs on them. She gave the flutes to the children, who blew 
right into them, but could not play tunes. She paid no attention 
to them, knowing that some day they would be able to play tunes 
on the flutes. She kept hearing them blow as hard as they could. 
One day she asked for one and said, ‘‘Now listen and you shall hear 
how it should be played.’ She took it and began to play, and after 
she handed it to the boy and told him to play he was able to play just 
as she had done. Then she did the same with the other boy. This is 
the melody which she played on the instrument. It was said that the 
following words were sung, if no flute was available when the story 
was told, 
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No. 33. ‘‘Four Fires on the Ground”’ 
(Catalogue No. 967) 
Recorded by Stvariano Garcia 


Voicr o- 60 
Irregular in ‘oe 


pee Seer 


FREE TRANSLATION 


One in the corner, in the square on the ground, 
A fire in each corner, four fires on the ground. 


Analysis.—The peculiar sequence of tones in this song suggests 
D as a keynote, though that tone occurs only in the first measure. 
This song contains no change of time, which is unusual, and about two- 
thirds of the intervals are whole tones. (cf. flute melodies, pp. 217,218.) 


After the mother had played on the flute she let the boys go and 
of course they both played the same tune. They played that tune 
early in the morning and it could be heard quite a long distance. One 
morning the old woman said she was going north to the edge of the 
world to see if there she could hear the sound of the flutes. She went 
north and stood at the very edge of the world and there she could hear 
the sound of the flutes so clearly that she began to dance. When she 
got home she said, ‘‘That sounds fine. It seems as though it sounds 
better when I am at the edge of the world than it does when I am 
near by.” 

Every morning the boys went hunting and in the afternoon they 
came home, raced with their wooden balls (cf. pp. 200, 201), and then 
they played on their flutes. One morning they were up at daybreak 
and went around the house playing as usual. At that time the earth , 
was young and it used to rain every other day. The earth was damp 
and the flute could be heard a long distance. 

Over in the east lived Brown Buzzard. He had two daughters. 
The older one got up very early and she heard this music in the west. 
She stopped and listened, thinking it was some sort of bird, but still 
she knew it was not a bird. She went in the house and called her 
sister to come and listen. The sister did not come, but said, “It is 
some sort of bird whistling and singing.” The elder sister said, “It 
is not a bird; it is something different and it is coming nearer.” 
Finally the other sister went out to hear. The elder girl said they 
must try to find out what this was. The younger girl refused to go 
at first but the elder sister kept coaxing and after a while she con- 
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sented. They dressed in their best. In those days they had beads 
and other ornaments and they put tufts of eagle feathers on top of 
their heads. At evening they came to a house and the man who 
lived there asked where they were going. They said they had been 
hearing something wonderful the last few nights and wanted to find 
where it was. The man said they would not hear that sound anywhere 
except at his house, so they had better stay there that night. The 
girls said they would do so. The man went up in a high tree and 
began to make a noise like a bird. The younger sister asked the 
elder, ‘“‘Is that the way it sounds?’”’ The elder one said, “No.” 
They would not sleep there when they found it out, so they ran 
away. The man tried to call them but they kept running and he 
fell out of the tree. They went on and came to another place. 
Everything happened as before. A man went to the top of a tree 
and tried to sing but the girls ran away. This man was an owl. 
The next evening the same thing happened again. This time it was 
a little screech owl. The girls refused to listen and ran away. They 
went on and after a time they came to a little hawk’s house and 
everything happened exactly as before. When the little hawk told 
them that the bird sang early in the morning the girls said, ““Show 
us a little so we can hear if it is right.’”’ He went to the top of a tree 
and made a sound that really was a little like that of a flute. The 
elder one said, ‘That sounds right; let us stay.’”’ The younger one 
said, ‘‘No.” The elder one believed the younger one and they went 
on. They began to run toward the west. On the fifth day they felt 
that they were getting nearer the place so they stopped and sang a 


song. 
No. 34. ‘‘Who is Going to Marry Me?’’ 


(Catalogue No. 968) 
Recorded by StvariANo GARCIA 


Voicn g —76 


FREE TRANSLATION 


Who are you, nice boys? 
Who is going to marry me? 


Analysis.—A question and answer seem to be suggested in this 
melody, the first two phrases ending with an upward progression, 
and the last two phrases containing only a downward progression. 
The compass of the song is only three tones and it is minor in tonality. 
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Of course the boys could feel that the girls were approaching, so 
they played the following tune on the flute. As in the previous 
instance, the words are sung if a flute is not available. 


No. 35. ‘‘The Girls are Approaching”’ 
(Catalogue No. 969) 
Recorded by StvaRIANo GARCIA 


VoicE = 84 
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FREE TRANSLATION 


From the east the girls are approaching. 
They came to the place of the singing, 
They are here. 

Analysis——The rhythm of this song is an interesting contrast to 
the rhythm of the song next preceding. The melody is said to have 
been played on a flute but the tones are not those of the flute played 
for the writer. The melody tones are those of the first five-toned 
scale in which the third and the seventh above the keynote are 
omitted. rf 


They played the tune once and then stopped, for they knew the 
girls would arrive during the day. While the boys were racing with 
their balls that afternoon the girls arrived. The girls were at a dis- 
tance from the house when the boys got home. The boys knew they 
were the ones who had been coming toward them. The two boys 
went into the house, got their flutes and went on top of the house. 
They noticed that the girls were brightly adorned and made this song 


about them. 
No. 36. ‘‘A Fillet of White Eagle Down’’ 


(Catalogue No. 970) 
Recorded by SrvaRIANO GARCIA 


Vorce a= 116 
Irregular in tonality 
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FREE TRANSLATION 


I am showy, I am showy, with glittering belt and a fillet of white eagle down. 
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Analysis.—Only three tones occur in this song, which is classified 
as irregular in tonality. Other songs thus classified are Nos. 8, 12, 
14, 24, 31, 33, 88, 119, and 145. The interval of a fourth constitutes 
half the progressions. This interval is prominent in other songs 
classified as irregular in tonality, also in No. 26 (concerning the eagle), 
and has been noted frequently in songs concerning birds. 


The girls came and sat beside the house. The mother was inside 
the house cooking and Coyote was outside fixing the meat that the 
boys had brought. Screech Owl came over and sat down at one 
side. Coyote had a long stick, and each liver that he took from the 
game he put on this stick. He had quite a number on the stick, 
and he called, ‘‘Screech Owl, take these and roast them for your 
supper.” Screech Owl did not like to have his name spoken before 
the girls, so he said, ‘‘ You mean yourself; you cook them for your 
supper.” He was ashamed about the speaking of his name, but 
anyway he went over and got the livers and started forhome. There 
were certain plants they used for making gruel. The gruel was 
greenish in color. The mother had some in a big olla and was cook- 
ing it. After it was cooled she put a generous amount in dishes 
for her sons, but for the girls she put only a very little in each dish. 
When she put it before them the elder girl said, “That is not a meal; 
I am hungry.” After the mother had placed the gruel before them 
she went off and sat with her back to them. They began to eat 
the gruel, and as they ate it there was just as much as at first. They 
ate until they were filled, but there was just as much in the dish as 
at first. The old woman asked why they did not eat it all and said, 
“Tt is easy to eat that all up.” She put in her hand and scooped it 
up and ate it all at once. The mother made up the bed for the 
boys and they went to bed, but she let the girls sit outside. Finally 
they came in and the old woman said, ‘‘Where do you come from 
to disturb my children like this?’”’ She kept awake. Finally the 
younger son got up and took his flute and struck it against the big 
post in the middle of the house and broke it to pieces. After that 
his brother never played his flute because he did not want to play 
it alone. He left it in the house and it was destroyed with the 
house later. The girls stayed there some time, and at last they 
decided to go back and see their father. They told their husbands, 
who said that was all right. They got home at last and told their 
father how they had come. Their father knew that the younger 
girl would have a child and he said, “Tf it is a girl, we will take care 
of it; if it is a boy, I am going to roast and eat him.” The old man 
was getting blind, and when the child was born they told him it 
was a girl. He said they must take good care of her so she would 
grow up to be like her mother. But the child wasa boy. They took 
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good care of the little boy and dressed him like a girl until he was 
old enough to run around. 

When the old man found that the child was a boy he decided to 
harm him, so he told his daughter that he was going after wood and 
wanted the child to follow him. He went on ahead. When the 
little boy overtook the old man there was a big log on the ground. 
The man pretended he wanted to have it put on his shoulder and told 
the boy to help lift it; but instead of putting it on his shoulder he let 
it fall on the boy. He thought that he had killed him and went home, 
but when he got there he saw the child sitting beside his mother. He 
said, ‘What does this mean?” This went on day after day. The 
old man tried four times to kill the boy and every time the boy was 
sitting at home when he got back. Finally the old man saw that he 
could not harm the boy. 

The husbands of the girls had no luck after their wives went away. 
They killed game once in a while but not so often and they kept 
thinking of their wives over in the east. So one day when they were 
out hunting the younger questioned his brother as to what he 
thought of going to see their wives. The elder one said, ‘“‘No; we 
had better not go.” The younger kept wanting to go, and finally 
the elder said, ‘‘ Well, we had better find out from our mother whether 
she wants us to go.” When they got home that evening they asked 
their mother, saying that the younger boy wanted to go and see how 
his wife was getting along. The elder boy said he did not care but 
that the younger one wanted to go. Their mother said she did not 
like to have them go, for if they went she would worry all the time; 
besides, she knew that the father of these two girls was a man who 
would not spare their lives if they entered the house. The younger 
brother wanted to go very much, so he said they would go—he did 
not care if it was dangerous. Finally the elder brother decided he 
wanted to go in order to protect his younger brother. The old woman 
finally said they could go and that they would see for themselves 
whether they would have any trouble in getting there. The next day 
when they were ready to go, the old woman said, “If anything dan- 
gerous happens or if anything speaks to you at your first camp you 
had better turn back and come home.” They left the next day and 
went quite a distance. Their mother “jumped right into their 
tracks” and that brought them back home. ‘They did this four 
times. When their mother saw they were determined to go a fifth 
time, she said, ‘All right; if you see anything dangerous this time 
you had better fight your way through and go on.”’ 

Then they went, and at evening as they were walking, the elder 
one, who was going ahead, dropped suddenly face downward on the 
ground. The elder brother knew that something bad was going to 
happen. The younger brother was braver than the elder. He made 
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a little fire and fixed the camp right there. After lying for quite a 
while the elder boy got up and came to the fire. The younger said, 
“This shows that our mother was right; we had better turn back.” 
The elder said, “No; things our mother says do not always happen; 
sometimes she is trying to fool us.’’ So they camped. The younger 
one went ahead the next day and when he got to the place for camp 
at night he dropped down. The elder one made a fire and sat down 
by the fire and when the fire got bright he put on more wood so he 
could see a long way by the flame. A headless wild cat came and sat 
across the fire from him. He touched his brother and said, “Get 
up and see, I guess this is what our mother meant.”’ After the younger 
boy got up the headless wild cat disappeared. The younger boy said, 
“Tt is nothing; we will go right on.’ The next day they went on 
again, the elder boy leading, and at night he fell down. The younger 
boy made a fire and sat down beside it, and along came a big owl, 
talking and trying to tell them something. He wakened his elder 
brother and said, ‘‘ You had better wake up and listen. Perhaps we 
are already dead.”’ Then his brother got up and said, “I tell you 
again, things our mother says do not always come true; perhaps she 
is trying to fool us.”” Next day the younger brother made a fire, and 
a screech owl sat on the opposite side of the fire; he sat there and went 
away. The boy wakened his brother and said, “I want to tell you 
something that has happened. We have been traveling four days 
and nights, and every day and night something has happened, but 
we have gone on, hoping each time that nothing more would happen 
to us. We will go on again and I think we will get there to-day, 
but I do not know whether we will be safe there or not.”’ They went 
on to Head Mountains and sat down. They got up on the top of 
these mountains and decided to make a song about their trip. 


No. 37. Song on the Mountain Top (Catalogue No. 971) 


Recorded by SIVARIANO GARCIA 


Analysis.—This song is in a rapid tempo and has a simple rhythm 
without a recurrent rhythmic phrase. The keynote is the first and 
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also the highest tone in the song, which is unusual. One-half of the 
intervals are minor thirds. 


Then they went on to another range of mountains called Frog 
Mountains. They went on the top and from there they saw their 
wives’ houses, so they knew they were near the place. After they 
got on Ifrog Mountains they sang another song which had the same 
tune as the preceding but mentioned Frog Mountains instead of 
Head Mountains. 

After singing this song the elder boy began to encourage his brother, 
saying they would get there soon and they would together find out 
what would happen. He told his brother not to be afraid as it had 
been their plan to go there in spite of danger. They flew from there 
to the house and they put something on their claws that shone like 
stars. One came down on the head of one of the girls, the other on 
the lap of the other girl. Their father heard the girls laughing and 
sent the little boy to find out, as he had never heard them laugh 
like that. The little boy said, ‘‘Give me some roasted pumpkin 
seeds to eat as I go along.”” The old man gave him four or five which 
the boy ate and then ran back. The old man asked, ‘“‘What are 
they doing?” The boy said, “I do not know. I ate the pumpkin 
seeds and so I came back.” He sent the boy again and the boy said, 
“You better give me some roasted corn to eat as I go.” The boy 
came back as before. The old man sent the boy again and he said, 
“Give me some popped corn.’”’ And the fourth time the boy said, 
“Give me some hard corn.”’ With this he went clear over to the place 
and peeped in the door, then he cried out and ran back to the old 
man. ; 

SECOND PAUSE 


When he came crying to his grandfather the old man asked what 
was the matter there to make him cry. He said, ‘“‘One was with my 
mother and the other with her sister.”” Then the old man said, “‘All 
right, the time has come for me to do something. I have never spared 
anything that has come into my house and I will not do so now.” 
The old man got up and went into the next house where he got his 
slub and his shield, then he went to where they were, peeped in the 
door, and said, “Oh, these are my sons-in-law.’’ The boys said, 
“Yes.” The old man went back and put his club and shield where 
he kept them. He had intended to do almost anything, but now 
that he had seen his sons-in-law it seemed as though he could not 
do it. He knew that these boys had great medicine power and he no 
longer wondered why his girls went so far to find them when there 
were people living all around them. Then he thought of his neigh- 
bors, who were the meanest people in the world and who had wanted 
to marry the mother of these boys. He thought of Lion, Tiger, and the 
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two others. He talked with them and they all said the boys’ medicine 
was stronger than theirs. They came and looked at the boys. Then 
he went to Blue Hawk (the fifth animal who wanted to marry the 
girl). Blue Hawk said that if the old man wanted to get rid of the 
boys he would not go to look at them but would stay in his house 
and get ready. He sang the following song. 


No. 38. ‘‘Terrible in Its Power to Destroy’’ 
(Catalogue No. 972) 
Recorded by Srvartano GARCIA 
Voice PES 69 


FREE TRANSLATION 


Hanging motionless in the sky yet terrible in its power to destroy. 


Analysis.—It is interesting to study this melody in connection with 
its title. It contains four phrases, each with a fourth descending to D. 
The tones E flat and F occurring at the close of certain measures give 
a peculiar melodic effect. The song contains all the tones of the 
octave and has no change of measure lengths. 


Afterwards Blue Hawk flew to the east and then back and swooped 
down on the house and knocked out the west side of it, singing the 
above song. He rose up, came back, knocked out the east side of 
the house and sang again. Then he flew toward the north and 
knocked out the south side of the house. Then he flew toward the 
south and knocked out the north side. After knocking each side he 
sang the song. While coming back after knocking down the last side 
he flew low over the boys and tried to destroy their medicine power. 
Then he flew west, came down and knocked down both boys. Then 
he flew up high and went home. 

After the boys were killed the old man dragged them to his house 
and made a place in which to keep them. While the old man ate 
them he saved everything so he could crush the bones and get all the 
grease. The little boy sat near. Some grease splashed in his mouth 
and he liked the taste. He ran to his mother saying, ‘‘ What is that 
grease that my grandfather has?”’ His mother said, ‘“Do not go 
near that place. All that remains of your father is there. Do not 
go near the old man, go somewhere else.”’ The little fellow wandered 
off, but soon got back to the old man. He had the bones all crushed 
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in a big dish and was sucking off the grease. The old man handed a 
bone to the boy, but then drew it back and put it in his own mouth. 
The boy ran to his mother and told her what the old man had done. 
She said, “I told you not to go around the old man. He is making 
fun of you.’’ The old man ate up everything. They lived there 
quite a while afterwards. 

The old woman knew that the boys had been killed and she played 
on the flute; then she began to ery. One of the tunes she played was 
recorded as a flute melody (p. 217) and also as a song which was not 
transcribed. The song corresponding to the second flute melody 
(p. 218) was not obtained. 

‘ When the little boy was old enough to go far away his mother said, 
“I think you are old enough to go, and if you want to see your grand- 
mother she lives straight west.’’ Of course the mother of the two 
boys knew that they had been killed and was almost crazy thinking 
about it. One day the little fellow said he would like to see his 
grandmother and would go wherever she lived. His mother said, 
“All right. It is quite a distance but there are people living all 
along.” The little boy started next day and went as far as the last 
camp of his father and uncle. He found ashes and wondered if any 
one wandering like himself had camped there. The ashes looked 
fresh and he stirred them and found fire. He sat there and near by 
was the place where his father had fallen; opposite was where his 
uncle had sat. Both men appeared slowly. The boy went and 
tried to set them up but they acted as if they were drunk and could 
not sit up. Then they began to disappear again. Then the little 
fellow knew that his father and uncle were traveling right with him. 
The next night he came to their thirdcamp. They appeared again and 
he tried to set them up again but they could not remain in position, 
and they finally disappeared. The fourth night he came to their 
first camp and there he got them set up. He acted affectionately as 
a child would act toward his father and then saw that his uncle was 
disappearing. He hastened to him and tried to keep him from 
disappearing. Then he ran to his father because he, in turn, was 
disappearing, so he went back and forth again and again. His uncle 
said, ‘‘My poor child, you can not keep us from disappearing; we are 
different now that we are dead. You must let us go. You know 
that your old grandfather chopped us up. If we had any bones 
we might be able to sit up for a while and tell you what we would 
like to tell you.” Of course because they had been chopped up they 
could not give any power to the boy. He had some. magic power 
of his own, or he would not have been able to see them. 

The boy arrived at his grandmother’s on the fifth day and stayed 
there. She went away to get food every day and told him to stay 
inside the house, saying, ‘‘There is something near here that swallows 
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children and it will get you.” He thought one day that he would go 
and find what the thing was. He went to that place and before he 
got there he saw many flint stones and he picked up some sharp ones 
and went toward the place where the thing lived. (It was a large 
animal said to have lived in the water.) Before he knew it the 
animal came out and said, “‘ Where does this little thing come from? 
The children around here are afraid of me. I will swallow this 
little thing.” He swallowed the little boy, but before the little boy 
died he looked around and saw a thin place. He struck at this thin 
place with his flint, cut it, and got out. He started back home but 
stopped to see what the animal would do and he saw it fall over. 
He went home. 


When the old woman 

ae a Au got back he said, ‘I 

1 | went to that place 

where you told me 

lars not to go and I was 

swallowed by the 

. animal but I killed 

him and have come 

a home.’’ The old 

rosa ae nN woman could not be- 

lieve it, so the boy 

took her over and 

showed her the ani- 

mal. The old woman 

thought at once that 

O97 the little fellow 

would follow in the 

footsteps of his father 

a: : and uncle. The next 
1 2 3 4 


day he was going out 
again and she told 
him not to go as something in another part of the village was ugly 
and killed children all the time. After she had gone the boy went 
over that way to see what strange sort of thing it might be and stood 
next to a tree. <A big snake was lying down. He looked over and 
saw the boy by the tree. The snake fairly flew over and hit the 
tree with his head. He was going so fast that this killed him. The 
boy went home as before, took the old woman over and showed her 
the dead snake. 

He lived with his grandmother several years. When he was old 
enough to understand it thoroughly the old woman related the life 
of his father and uncle and finally came to the manner of their death. 
While she told him this story the little boy cried. When he stopped 


Fic, 1.—Implements used in bamboo game 
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crying he said that he did not know that was the way they were 
killed, but now he understood. He said that he was going back 
home to get even with his grandfather. Then the old woman said, 
“My grandson, I don’t believe you can do it; the man is old, you are 
young and you have not so much magic power as he. I do not think 
you can do it.” The boy said, ‘I will see my grandfather and find 
out whether he has as much power as I, for I want to get even with 
him.” She asked the boy to tell what he intended to use in killing 
his grandfather. The boy said he would take some bamboo. They 
had only one piece originally and four joints had been cut off for 
making the flutes, so the old woman cut off four pieces, each one 
joint in length. After she had done this the little fellow said he 
would take those pieces but he did not know just which one of them 
he would use. So he took the four bamboos. No. 1 is called “Old 
woman,” and he took this first. With his medicine power he made 
it fly. It went just a little distance and fell down. No. 2 was 
called “Old man.”’ This went a little higher, but it also fell down. 
No. 3 was called “Black in the middle,” and that went up still 
higher but not high enough. No. 4 bamboo was called ‘‘ Head.” 
(These designs, sketched from a set in actual use, are shown in fig. 1.) 
He made the fourth bamboo fly up and it went up to the sky and 
descended to the ground. The old woman had been watching. 
The boy said, “This is the one; I think I can do it with this one alone.” 
Just as he was getting ready to leave the old woman called him to 
her. He stood before her, and she put her hands on his shoulders 
and said she would do something to him so he could not be seen and 
would reach his destination safely. She sang the following song for 
him: 
No. 39. Song to Make the Bey Invisible 


(Catalogue No. 978) 
Recorded by SrvARIANO GARCIA 


Voicr a= 69 
(1) (2) (1) (2) 
Eps Z dee ee Poe a en oe A Se WET 
(2) 


Sores ce pees 


FREE TRANSLATION 
My poor grandchild, my poor grandchild, 
It is the head gaming stick that always wins, 
Throw it forward. 
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Analysis.—Attention is directed to a comparison of the rhythmic 
units in this song. An hypnotic effect is produced by repetitions of 
rhythm that are almost but not quite alike, so these units are inter- 
esting in connection with the use of the song. It is also interesting 
to note the rhythmic completeness of the song as a whole. 


When she had finished singing she said, ‘‘This is all I will do for 
you. You may go, but I will know if anything serious happens to 
you.” He went on and after a time he began to feel queer. He 
thought that it was the old man’s power and said, “The old man 
knows I am coming and is making his medicine.’”’ Then he sang the 
song that the old woman had sung to make him invisible but changed 
the words slightly. There were four camping places, as there had 
been when he came, and he camped again where his father and uncle 
had camped, but they did not appear. 

When he reached home he saw the old man sitting and he said, 
“All right, grandfather, we will gamble.’”’ The old man said, “I do 
not gamble with young people. I play with old people and win. I 
do not see how a boy like you could beat me.” The boy kept teasing 
him to gamble and the old man kept on refusing. The boy had 
already sent his ‘‘head bamboo” up to the sky, and before it got 
back the old man had consented. The boy heard it coming down 
with a sound like a windstorm. The boy said, “It sounds as if we 
would have a windstorm.’’ Then the bamboo came down on the 
old man’s head and went right down to the ground. After the boy 
had killed his grandfather he took off the scalp and put it on a pole. 
He did not go near his mother. Then he started back and camped 
in the same places as before. He got to the old woman’s house on 
the fifth day. When he arrived he did not know what to do. He 
put the scalp, fastened on a pole, beside the door; then he went in 
and sat down by the fire. The old woman turned over and saw the 
boy’s clothing splashed with blood, so she knew that he had killed 
his grandfather. She went outside, took up the scalp pole and danced 
with it, singing the following song. 

This is the first Zamo song that was ever composed. The first line 
refers to the successful warrior who must undergo an ordeal of puri- 
fication, while the second line refers to the people who rejoice in his 
victory. The word Limo is here used with reference to the entire 
procedure that followed the return of the warriors. In definite use 
it indicated only the action that took place after they had completed 
their purification. (Cf. pp. 193-197.) 
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No. 40. ‘‘The Man Who Has No Joy” 


(Catalogue No. 974) 
Recorded by Srvarrano Garcta 


Vorce g—88 


FREE TRANSLATION 


Who is the man who killed an enemy and has no joy? 
I am having all the joy alone. 


Analysis.—There is an effect of tragedy in the repeated semitones 
of the first six measures of this song. The keynote does not appear 
until the seventh measure, but is persistent until the close. Whole 
tones and half tones comprise ail except three of the intervals. 


The people heard her and came over and sang with her. Soon the 
whole village was there. After that big dance they were tired out. 
She took the little fellow to a quiet place and cared for him four days. 
During every night of this time the Lomo songs kept coming to him. 
One of the old Limo songs refers to two girls who could not decide 
which songs they liked best and so wandered from one dancing circle 
to another. During the Limo several dances were often in progress 
at the same time. (See p. 197.) 


No. 41. *‘From One Dance Circle to Another’’ 


(Catalogue No. 975) 
Recorded by StvarRiaNo GARCIA 


Voice g\ — 132 
ee fie: ee e: had? dee ee ra : 
Bite | = eee 
i—e ae ;: 
= = 5 


FREE TRANSLATION 


Twin girls, they go from one dancing circle to another, - 
Returning to the place from which they started. 


Analysis —It is interesting to compare this song with its title and 
to trace in it an element of humor, the wandering quarter-note 
succession being twice broken by short rhythmic phrases, The 
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varied measure lengths are unusual, but were indicated by the 
accents. No secondary accent occurred in the fourth measure. It 
will be noted that quadruple time rarely occurs in these transcrip- 
tions. 


After his final bath the boy told the old woman that he was going 
back to see how his mother was. He said, “‘Do what you like, but 
if you stay here I will come back to you.” The old woman said, “I 
am going across the ocean into another land, but after you have 
seen your mother you are to come to me.” After the little boy was 
gone she tore down her house, put the longest beam on her shoulder, 
and started for the ocean. She carried it a while, then she threw it 
down and went off, saying, ‘‘Each year when the leaves come out, 
if there are leaves on this beam the people will know they are going 
to have a good crop.” The beam was a mesquite log. Then the 
old woman crossed to the other side of the ocean. 

When the boy had been at his mother’s house a few days he told 
her that he was going to follow his grandmother’s trail and see if he 
could find her. He went to his grandmother’s house, found it torn 
down, and thought she must have started about the same time that 
he did. After the boy had left his mother’s place the mother and 
her sister decided to follow and live with him where he lived. The 
boy got to the ocean and walked and walked but found no way to 
get across, so he decided to cross by magic. He put his bow on the 
shore and it stretched into a rainbow bridge to the other side of the 
ocean. He had started across it when his mother and sister arrived. 
They begged to go, too, and said, ‘‘You have gotten even with our 
father, now we want to go and live with you.” They sang this song. 


No. 42. Song of the Women by the Sea 
(Catalogue No. 976) 
Recorded by Stvartano GARCIA 


Vorcz J—80 (g\— 160) 


pie Sea eee 


FREE TRANSLATION 


Where am I running from, that I come here? 
Am I a crazy woman with a painted face? 
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Analysis.—This song consisted of three phrases, each followed by 
a closing period of three measures. The plaintive query expressed 
by the tones G sharp, F sharp, G sharp appears at the close of the 
three long phrases, and the same sequence persists in the last phrase, 
until the song ends on F sharp. The song contains only the minor 
triad and second, and is melodic in structure. 


When the boy had crossed the bridge he told his mother and her 
sister to follow. When-they were halfway across he twisted his bow 
and they fell into the water. He stood on the other side and told 
them that he did not want them to follow because of their father’s 
bad acts. He said they would always travel along the shore of the 
ocean and never be with him. They turned into two kinds of birds 
that run along the sand at the edge of the ocean. 

The boy followed his grandmother and lived with her. 

The making of the first bamboo (cane) flute was described on page 
62, and the singing of these flute melodies with words was mentioned 
on page 71. Songs 33 and 35 were also used either as flute melodies 
or songs with words, being sung only if a flute was not available when 
the story was told. 


FLUTE MELODY NO. 1 (P. 217) 


Recorded by SrvarrANno GARCIA 


Analysis —This melody was recorded on two cylinders and the 
records are identical. The melody is played twice through and the 
latter portion is then played twice, this procedure being the same 
as in the singing of the old songs. Garcia played this slowly, apart 
from the phonographic recording, and the melody was noted by ear, 
with the position of the fingers when each tone was produced. The 
first finger of the left hand was held steadily above the upper sound 
hole and the various tones were produced by changes in the positions 
of the first three fingers of the right hand. (Pl.1.) The melody con- 
tains the tone B-C sharp-D sharp, and G sharp below B. These 
tones were produced in the following manner: 


: Seen oe Ep eek eee All fingers raised. 
C sharp-<-.-= First finger closing the upper sound hole. 
Di sven pes aa First and second fingers closing the two upper 
sound holes. 
G sharp_---_--- First, second, and third fingers closing all the sound 
holes. 


G sharp was less clearly given than the other tones. 
106041°—29——7 
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FLUTE MELODY NO. 2 (P. 218) 


Recorded by SrvartANo GARCIA 


Analysis—This melody contains one tone less than the preceding 
and is less definite in form. The tones are the simpler tones of the 
instrument and the rhythm is simple, diversified by rests. The 
tempo was steadily maintained. The effect produced by this 
record is that of a performance rather than the playing of a definite 
melody. It is as though the performer had at his command certain 
melodic and rhythmic material and produced it according to his 
fancy. The first three measures form a pleasing phrase which is 
once repeated. This is followed by a repetition of the original 
phrase. The measures not transcribed did not differ from the earlier 
portion of the song and the tones are indistinct. These are followed 
by a new phrase, after which the player returned to the opening 
phrase of the song. The record is about one and a half minutes in 
length and the phrase which follows the untranscribed measures is of 
frequent occurrence on the remainder of the cylinder. 


The foregoing story mentioned the “bamboo game” (waputa) 
which is a favorite game of the Papago at the present time. It is 
described as a “hidden ball game” by Stewart Culin.® 

In the bamboo game there are two opposing players, each having 
an assistant. Any number of spectators may be seated around them. 
The game implements consist of two pairs of short bamboo reeds 
(see p. 73), two small red beans, 100 grains of corn for keeping count 
of the points won, and five short sticks for keeping count of the 
games played. The reeds are filled with sand and a red bean is 
concealed in one of each pair. Each player in turn hides the bean, 
his opponent guessing which reed contains it. After the guess has 
been made the player’s assistant empties the sand from the two reeds, 
showing which contained the bean. 

The player seated at the right in Plate 11, a, is holding his pair of 
reeds while the player at the left is preparing to guess which reed 
holds the red bean. The player’s assistant is emptying the reed in 
Plate 11,6. The grouping shown in Plate 11, c, would occur only when 
two or three grains of corn remain, these not being enough to register 
the usual score for a successful guess. In such a case the players 
put the remaining corn in a pile and each side takes a pair of reeds 
and conceals a bean. Thus both sides are hiding and both sides are 
guessing. Whichever side guesses correctly receives the corn. The 
pictures accompanying this and the description of the “stick game” 
were posed at San Xavier by Indians who habitually play these 
games. . 


§ Games of the North American Indians. Twenty-fourth Ann. Rept. Bur. Amer, Ethn., 1907, p. 354ff. 
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a, Preparing to play 


c, Preparing to settle a close score 


BAMBOO GAME AT SAN XAVIER 
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a, Preparing to play 


b, Watching sticks in the air 


c, Counting the score 


STICK GAME AT SAN XAVIER 
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-The foregoing story of the origin of the flute was recorded at San 
Xavier in March, 1920. The following autumn it was read to 
Papago at Sells, who said the inclusion of the bamboo game was a 
Pima version, and that in the true Papago version of the story the 
boy killed his grandfather after playing the “stick game” with him. 
They said the wonder boy challenged his grandfather to the game and, 
as the two sat facing each other preparatory to playing, he sang the 
following song, recorded by a man living at San Xavier. (PI. 13, b.) 


No. 43. ‘‘I Will Toss Up the Sticks ”’ 
(Catalogue No. 1066) 
Recorded by Lronarpo Rios 


Vorce J— 88 nee 176) 


2 ener > ee: acon é a 
= tea ayy Lite 
a -8- pts “of: vedi <2 . 
pat Shi tees pap Sy 


TRANSLATION 


Now I toss up the sticks. 
I will throw the sticks for the corner. 
(The highest score was made by this throw.) 


Analysis.—This song is peculiar in that the first and last tones, 
as well as the larger part of the melody, are on the upper part of the 
compass. The fourth constitutes about 20 per cent and the major 
third about 40 per cent of the intervals. 


As the boy sang he threw the sticks near his own feet, then nearer 
and nearer to his grandfather, until at the fourth throw the sticks 
were at his grandfather’s feet and the game was won. He sang this 
song after he had won the game and in it he calls upon his grand- 

father to pay his stake. In games or contests between mythical 
characters the stake is a life. It was said, ‘The boy was half crying 
as he sang the song because he felt so sorry to kill his grandfather, 
but he felt he must do it in order to avenge the death of his father 
at the hand of the old man.” After singing the song he killed his 
grandfather with a club. 
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. 44, ‘It Is Time to Pay Your Wager ”’ 
Ma i (Catalogue No. 977) 
Recorded by Leonarpo Rios 


Voice ds 76 


TRANSLATION 


The time is come to pay your wager; 
The time is come. 

Analysis.—This is an interesting example of a minor melody in 
which the tone below the keynote is used effectively. It is also an 
example of a melody with four rhythmic periods in which the rhythm 
of the third period is different from that of the others. Twenty of 
the twenty-seven progressions are whole tones. 


The ‘‘stick game” (ginskut) is played every afternoon at San Xavier, 
a set of sticks being concealed under a cactus ready for use. This 
is a dice game, the sticks being dice. Songs Nos. 43 and 44 are 
commonly sung to bring success in the game. The four gaming 
sticks are made of the rib of the saguaro cactus, which is smooth and 
hard. The decorations are shown in Figure 2. The lines on No. 1 
indicate the four days’ fasting of a warrior on his return from a 
victory, on No. 2 they represent bird’s claws, on No. 3 they repre- 
sent the rays of the sun, and on No. 4 they represent the lines of 
paint on the face of a warrior.’° The ground is marked with dots 
arranged as in Figure 3. The loop at the corner is called a 
“house.’’? The dice sticks are thrown upward by one player after 
another, and the score counted by the position of the sticks when 
they fallon the ground. Each player has a different article that he 
moves along the dotted lines in accordance with the score that he 
makes. One player, for instance, may use a bone and another the 
bowl of an old spoon in counting his score. In the description of 
the game given the writer it appears that all the players start from 
one “‘house.” In the play described by Culin it appears that only 
two are playing and they start from opposite corners. The object 
in each case is to progress around the square to the point of starting 


§ Stewart Culin, op. cit., p. 149. Cf. also Russell, op. cit., pp. 175-177. 
Of, a somewhat different marking on p, 40, 
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and to “reenter the house.”’ If one player overtakes another at a 
counting hole, he 

sends that player 

back to the“‘ house,” 

or starting point. 

The manner of play 

as described at San 

Xavier is as follows: 

A player takes the 

four dice sticks in 

his hands and rests 

them on a stone so 

the ends are exactly 

together; then he 

lifts them up and 

strikes them sharply 

with the stone (pl. 

12, a), thus project- 

ing them into the 

air. When they fall, 

the score is counted 

and the player’s : - A . 
article (bone, or Fic. 2.—Implements used in stick game 

bowl of spoon) ad- 

vanced the proper number of dots on the ground. In Plate 12, ), the 
? sticks are in the air and may be 
discerned as white lines against 
the foliage of the background. 
In Plate 12, c, the sticks have 
fallen, the score has been com- 
puted, and the player in the 
center of the foreground is 
moving forward the article with 
which he keeps his score. The 
score used at San Xavier differs 
somewhat from that described 
by Culin. It was said that if 
all the sticks fell with the deco- 
o rated side uppermost the score 
o was 5, if only ‘three fell thus 
Le} 

° 


“4 ° 
pees 2°86 ©2000 


eo 


the score was 3. If all fell with 

the plain side uppermost the 

6000 0 score was 10. If only one 
Fic. 3.—Diagram of ground on which stick game «Stick fell with the decorated 
is played. (From a native drawing.) side uppermost the score de- 
pended upon the decoration of that stick. If No. 1 were the only 


2909 


PiS's 5 
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one thus exposed the score was 4; No. 2 gave a score of 6; No. 3 
counted 14, and No. 4 counted 15, the other three sticks, of course, 
falling with the plain or undecorated side uppermost. 

Both of these games are usually witnessed by a number of spec- 
tators, and there is considerable betting on the result. 


TREATMENT OF THE SICK — 


It is the belief of the Papago that only a portion of human illnesses 
and ailments are due to material causes. The portion thus attributed 
consists of bruises, cuts, and minor bodily discomforts, but what we 
term ‘‘major illnesses” are explained in a different manner. The 
causes for these are believed to be psychic in character. Certain 
illnesses were attributed to sorcery and the treatment of such illnesses 
was in reality a contest between the psychic (‘‘medicine” or ‘“‘magic’’) 
power of the doctor and that of the person believed to be working the 
evil on the patient. Part of the doctor’s skill consisted in his ability 
to determine who was working the evil, after which he matched his 
power against that of his adversary. Hf his power were the stronger 
his patient would recover; if his were the weaker the man would die. 
Other illnesses were attributed to spirit birds and animals, to the 
spirits of the dead, and to other causes of like nature, but in every 
instance the cause of the disease imparted the secret of its cure to 
some medicine man, or ‘“‘doctor.” Singing formed a part of the 
treatment of the sick and the songs were imparted together with 
instructions for the treatment. Herbs and other material remedies 
were sometimes administered, but the knowledge of their use was 
supposed to be obtained in dreams” 

The term ‘‘doctor” will generally be used in ce chapter to desig- 
nate a man who treats the sick. 'The term ‘“‘medicine man” is more 
general in its application and may be applied to anyone who achieves 
results by ‘“‘magic.”’ The power of a medicine man was psychic in its 
character and, continuing this ene a medicine man may be 
regarded as a ‘“‘developed psychic.” He might use his power in 
treating the sick, or he might be a clairvoyant, or he might use his 
power to evil ends, thus developing his power in the way he desired. 

The Papago have a tradition that sickness was scattered abroad 
when Harth Magician disappeared into the ground. (See p. 21.) 
Comparison with the beliefs of certain other tribes makes it clear that 
the ‘‘sickness’”’ thus spread abroad was not a definite ailment but a 
general disposition toward illness which became present in the air. 
A parallel in our own thought is the statement that “the air is full of 
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malaria,” or “there is miasma in the air’’ of a certain locality. As 
Earth Magician sank out of sight Elder Brother seized the feathers on 
top of hishead. The down came off these feathers and Elder Brother, 
feeling that he had ‘‘bad medicine” (a substance filled with potential 
harm) on his hands, tried to throw it away. He scattered the down 
to the winds, which carried it everywhere, and sickness became 
prevalent among the people. 

The ills of the Papago may be grouped under four headings: 
(1) Sickness attributed to the action of ‘“‘bad medicine men,” or 
those who use their psychic power to evil ends. The nature of these 
‘‘sicknesses’’ was not determined. The cure consisted in the over- 
powering of the ‘“‘bad medicine” by a ‘‘good medicine” that was 
stronger, the treatment being essentially a conflict between the psychic 
power put forth by one man with evil intent and that put forth by 
another man with good intent. (2) Diseases attributed to spirit 
animals or birds. These were believed to cause functional troubles, 
such as cough, soreness of the eyes, and digestive derangement. 
The treatment consisted in the singing of songs imparted to 
the doctor by the animal or bird that had caused the trouble, the 
singing usually being attended with some physical treatment, such 
as stroking with feathers or some other object, which had also been 
directed by the animal or birds causing the disease. (8) Accidents 
and injuries. For some injuries a cure was provided by a spirit 
animal of the sort that produced the injury. Thus the present paper 
contains songs given by a horse to cure an injury caused by a vicious 
horse. (Nos. 58-61.) These songs were used by doctors in a manner 
similar to those given by animals or birds for the cure of organic or 
functional disorders. (4) Diseases attributed to spirits of the dead. 
These were nervous disorders and were treated in a manner similar to 
diseases attributed to birds or animals. The spirits supposed to 
cause these disorders were spirits of dead Papago as well as those of 
Apache slain in war. Material remedies were not administered 
unless the means above described had failed to produce results. 

To these ills may be added a ‘‘love bewitchment”’ believed to be 
produced by the singing of certain songs. This was treated by a 
medicine man who sang the proper songs. The victim of this 
‘““‘bewitchment’’ was said to be “crazy” and the treatment was akin 
to that of a nervous disorder. 

In explanation of the first class of ills, enumerated above, it was 
said that in former times there were ‘‘bad medicine men”’ who spread 
diseases of various sorts. Hugh Norris, the writer’s interpreter at 
Sells, said that long ago he saw two of these evil men whom everyone 
feared. Many deaths in a single day were often attributed to their 
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deeds. None of the people would speak to them. When accused, 
this sort of medicine man frequently placed the blame on innocent 
persons and allowed them to be killed. 

The work of these evil men was done either by putting poison on 
the persons of those to be affected or by diffusing it in the air, causing 
sickness and death throughout the village. For the latter purpose 
the medicine man used a contrivance resembling a bomb with a time 
fuse. The man had been told in his ‘‘dream” how to mix a poison 
that would become volatile after a short period of time. The mixture 
was said to be red and to have the blood of the medicine man as one 
of its ingredients. He put this mixture in a piece of jointed straw 
about 114 inches long. The joint of the straw closed the little recep- 
tacle at one end and a plug was inserted in the other end. The medi- 
cine man knew how many days would elapse before the mixture would 
“begin to work”? and push out the plug, liberating the poison. If 
one of these poison tubes was found before the plug was expelled it 
was burned and the evil reacted on the medicine man. Since the 
poison was mixed with his blood, the burning of the poison was said 
to affect the blood in his body. His skin turned black and sometimes 
the skin on his face cracked open. The moment the heat of the 
flame touched the poison tube he began to cough, then he could neither 
sleep nor eat, and if the tube were consumed by the fire he died in 
two or three months. Sometimes the fire was not hot enough to 
entirely destroy the substance in the tube and then he might live a 
year or so. An instance of this was said to have occurred only a few 
years before the present inquiry was made. 

The presence of a poison tube might be detected by a medicine 
man but not by other persons. A medicine man, suspecting this 
danger, might go to the chief and say he feared that ‘‘poison had been 
set for them.” The chief would select three medicine men to help 
the one who suspected the danger and they would set a night for the 
search. They would have a fire and the singers would begin to 
sing. The medicine men would sit together during one or two songs, 
then go to the top of a hill, smoke, and act as they would if trying 
to locate an enemy. One man might say he felt that the poison tube 
was in a certain house or corral and they would go there and look for 
it. [fit was not there the men would return to the top of the hill and 
try again. Sometimes the location of the poison tube was shown by a 
hight which, at a distance, looked like a candle and flickered like a 
candle in the wind. As a man approached the light it grew smaller 
until it looked like a small live coal, and if he came too close it dis- 
eppeared entirely. After finding the tube and destroying it the men 
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would use their power to locate the medicine man who placed it, and 
would report their suspicions to the chief, who would act as he 
thought best in dealing with the man. 

The destruction of a poison tube was attended with considerable 
danger. It was said that a poison tube was once found in an old 
house near San Xavier. An old medicine man located it, seized it 
with his hands and fell unconscious. He fell on some cholla cactus 
but was so deeply unconscious that he did not feel pain, nor ‘know 
when his friends pulled the cactus spines from his flesh. He remained 
unconscious for about 10 minutes. Other men took the tube from 
him, carried it away, and burned it. Few medicine men had suffi- 
cient power to take hold of a tube alone and a group of men usually 
kept together so that if one took hold of the poison tube he could be 
saved by his associates. 'The men wrapped the tube in a cloth and 
ran with it to a fire, throwing it into the flames. Then came a 
slight explosive noise like a cork popping out and they saw the coals 
fly upward a little. The medicine men held out their arms and did 
not make a sound until the slight explosion took place, then they 
dropped their arms and began to moan like a person in pain. 

These poison tubes were sometimes seen by persons who dared 
not touch them. Several years.ago Mr. Encinas, the interpreter, saw 
one that had not opened. It was destroyed by a medicine man just 
as the sickness was beginning. This man was in his home about 10 
miles from San Xavier when he saw a light over the village. He came 
to the village to treat a sick man and told the people he had seen the 
light and that it indicated the presence of a poison tube. ‘Taking 
several medicine men with him, he found the tube and burned it. 
He said it was so powerful that if all the poison had been liberated 
it would have killed the whole village, beginning with the old people. 

Among the Papago there were men called ‘‘sun medicine men”’ 
who claimed to get their power from the sun. It is said they were 
able to “take the light of the sun and throw it into the night.” The 
strange brightness was said to be stronger than daylight and by it 
the medicine man could see objects many miles away. The song next 
following is the song of such a medicine man and is addressed to 
those who are searching near him for a poison tube. He does not 
offer to help them for he knows the tube is far away. 


The next song was recorded by the writer’s interpreter at San 
Xavier. (Pl. 13, a.) 
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No. 45. “A White Wind from the West’’ 
(Catalogue No. 1072) 


Recorded by Harry ENCINAS 


Voice j= 116 (gS= 232) 


Say (emereae rears 


Cs er 
Saas ge 


oe 
TRANSLATION 


From the west a white wind is coming out. 
Stand there and look, it is not near, 

It is beside the ocean, there you will see it. 

By the reflected light of the sun you will see it. 


Analysis —The larger part of this song contains no interval larger 
than a minor third. In the latter portion the fourth occurs fre- 
quently. The song is minor in tonality, contains the tones of the 
minor triad and second, and has its beginning and ending on the 
same tone. 


Before proceeding to a consideration of various diseases and their 
cure we will note certain persons whose peculiar duty was the making 
of the diagnosis. Such a person was called a sidtikum and his 
position was one of great responsibility. He studied the case, 
decided what ailed the patient, and directed who should be sum- 
moned to give the treatment. 

The next song is that of such a man named Jose Maria who was 
living when this material was collected (1920). It is a song which he 
might sing at any time. Jose Maria did not want others to learn his 
songs and had a peculiar manner of singing them. He sang the first 
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a, Jose Hendricks 


b, Jose Panco 
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part without words, humming the melody with lips closed. Then he 
sang the words softly, and it was his custom to clear his throat at the 
end of the first verse. These mannerisms were imitated by Jose 
Hendricks (pl. 14, a), who recorded the song. 


No. 46. ‘‘The Morning Shines on Manasi Mountain’ 
(Catalogue No. 1033) 
Recorded by Joss Hrenpricks 


Vorcz J —63 
(With lips closed) (1) (1) 
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TRANSLATION 


The bright morning begins to shine. 

Get up, three of you, and see Manasi Mountain. 

On top of it there is yellow water. 

I went there, drank the water, and staggered in running. 

Analysis.—This song is classified as both major and minor in 

tonality. Only one other song (No. 85) is thus classified. Five 
rhythmic units occur, a dotted eighth appearing on a different count 
in each of the first four units, while the last two units contain a triplet 
of eighth notes. Few Papago songs show such a clear thematic form. 
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About two-thirds of the progressions are major seconds and minor 
thirds. 


Similar to the preceding was a song of an old medicine man named 
Antonio. He sang the song (not transcribed), when ‘‘trying to decide 
what was the matter with the sick person.” The words were, “A 
little black turtle sat cross-legged and the black feathers were like 
lightning. Red sparks came falling and sprinkling down. The 
turtle was afraid and moved back, waving his paws round and round.” 

As already stated, it was the belief of the Papago that certain 
diseases were induced either by animals and birds or by spirits of the 
dead. The sidtikum (or diagnostician) was familiar with the ailments 
that were prevalent in the tribe and knew what animal, bird, or class 
of spirits was supposed to cause each ailment. In every such instance 
there was a doctor to whom the cause of the ailment had revealed 
the means of its cure. Songs were so closely identified with the treat- 
ment that a sidtikum might say to a person with sore eyes, ‘‘ Your 
trouble is caused by the quail. You had better send for So-and-so 
who knows the quail songs.” If the ailment were not serious it 
might be cured by the singing of the songs, usually accompanied by a 
simple procedure such as the stroking of the patient’s body with some 
small object, but if the person were very ill, requiring expert treatment 
for an entire night, the songs were sung by an assistant of the person 
who gave the treatment. It was said that the songs could be used 
without the physical treatment, or the treatment could be used with- 
out the songs, but they were commonly used together. These songs 
were the property of certain men and were the means by which they 
put forth their psychic power for the healing of the sick. Persons of 
serious mind might join in the songs when a sick person was being 
treated. By this means they added their quota of power to that of 
the doctor. For this service they were rewarded by a share of 
the feast. Thus there were many persons in the tribe who knew the 
songs that were sung by the medicine men but they would not sing 
these songs except when led by the medicine men. If the singers or 
spectators were disrespectful or inattentive they were stricken with 
the disease for which the patient was being treated. 

As indicated, the chief responsibility rested with the diagnostician, 
who decided what caused the sickness, and who prescribed the sort 
of treatment to be given. Thus he might say, “The man is suffering 
from an ppache spirit; you must send for someone who knows the 

“Koép songs.” If a long period of singing was not successful the 
singer told the patient the sidtikum had been mistaken in the cause 
of his illness. The sidtikum was therefore recalled, and after con- 


sidering the case again, he suggested some other cause and another 
singer was summoned. 
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If several sorts of this treatment had been tried without effect 
the second method of treatment was used as a last resort. This was 
by internal medicine. Those who treated by material remedies 
usually worked in pairs, either two men or a man and his wife. 
Together they made a decoction of certain herbs, according to in- 
structions received in a dream. ‘The dosage and manner of admin- 
istering were also directed by a dream. When giving the treatment 
two such persons were accustomed to seat the patient so that he 
faced the west. They placed a bowl of medicine in front of him, 
telling him to look fixedly into the bowl and not move his eyes. 
Then they took their seats behind him and sang the following song, 
no rattle being used. The singing was in a tone that resembled 
humming, and was so low that only the sick man could hear it. 
They sang the song four times, then went around from opposite sides, 
took up the bowl of medicine and gave it to the sick man to drink. 


No. 47. Song when Administering Herb Medicine 


: (Catalogue No. 1041) 
Recorded by Joss Panco 


Voicr 4 92 


2 rl 


- TRANSLATION 


Are you going to make a doctor out of me? 
You have brought me in here and I see. 


Analysis.—The most prominent tone in this song is i) but the 
song is analyzed with C as its keynote. There is an interesting 
completeness in the rhythm of the song as a whole.. The first two 
periods each contain seven measures and bear a general resemblance 
to each other but the final period begins with a quarter note and a 
more positive rhythm, returning to the rhythmic unit in the measure 
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before the close. Only five intervals are larger than a minor third 
and all these occur in ascending progressions. 


Mr. Encinas, the writer’s interpreter, said that he once took an 
herb treatment and that his health was improved for a period of 
eight years. The medicine was a powerful purgative, yellowish in 
color and consisting of only one herb. It had no definite taste, and 
he was required to drink almost a quart of it morning and evening 
for two consecutive days. There were no songs connected with this 
treatment. The medicine man died a few years after Mr. Encinas 
received the treatment, and as he left no son the identity of his medici- 
nal herb has been lost. It was customary to “talk to the plant or 
tree’? when gathering a medicinal substance and also when adminis- 
tering it. 

The following list shows animals and birds said to cause disease, 
with the symptoms of the ailments.!! Songs used in treating the 
first five ailments were recorded. 


Deere 260s eee ee ee oe Weakness and cough. 
Bad Gere eee ae ere Swelling of the throat. 
IEVORNOd: GOR Sees ee een “Tf a person steps on a horned toad and kills 


it he will have a large sore on the part of 
his body corresponding to the injured part 
of the toad.’’ 


Rattlespakese 22520 <a Ae oe Pain around the heart. 

azar cls (10 Wil) ae ee Severe internal fever. 

Bearhest eo Sete a eee ee Swellings and soreness. 

Deis so. Lee ee ee Mouth affected, no appetite. 

Gophers se Seen. is oe Pains around the heart. 

Jacksrabbitiaac eS. 2 Seer ee Boils, especially on the neck. 

Rate 3-428 2 See ee Soreness of mouth, affects only infants. 
Turtles. et eee Severe lameness. 


Blue hawk, eagle, woodpecker__ Symptoms not given but were said to be the 
same in diseases caused by these birds. 


Butteriiy——se ta eee Dysentery. 
Quigley Re Sore eyes. 

OX ane Seas eae ER oT Sleepiness. 

Woodpeckers ta=~ c= sas aes Boils and sores on the head. 


SICKNESS CausEeD BY Spirit ANIMALS OR BIRDS 


Jose Panco (pl. 14, 6), who recorded the next five songs, is using 
them at the present time (1920) in treating persons suffering from the 
‘deer sickness.” He received the songs from his grandfather, who 
told him of their origin. Not many miles from San Xavier is a 
mountain called “Kawit’? and below this is a village. Panco’s 
grandfather said there once lived in this village a man who went out 
to hunt every day. On his last hunt he had gone quite a distance 
when he saw a deer running toward him. The deer came toward 


him, then. turned and ran away from him, going toward the west. 
pe a ee 
N For a longer list see Frank Russell, op. cit., pp. 260-268. 
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The hunter could not get near enough to shoot the deer. Suddenly 
it turned into a human being and led the hunter into the ocean. 
The man was gone a month. One day he returned but he was shy 
like a deer. Outside the village was an empty house and he went 
there at night, when everything was quiet. He went there and sang 
all night. The people asked themselves who could be doing that 
singing. One night they surrounded the house and a man went in. 
He saw a deer sitting in one corner and singing. The deer tried to 
run past him and escape but he said, “Don’t try to run away. I do 
not want to hurt you. I only came to see you.” They caught him 
and took him home. He was very thin, as he had eaten nothing but 
cactus fruit and other deer food for a whole month. They fed him, 
and after he got well he told the people that if they wanted to learn 
his songs they might come to the fireplace (chief’s 
house). Night after night he sat there but no one 
came. 

Soon afterwards there was a general “‘gift dance”’ to 
get food at a neighboring village and all who took 
part in the dance were taken ill with coughing, which 
is now known to be a symptom of the deer sickness. 
A sidtikum attended one of the dancers and sent for 
this man who had lived on the food of the deer and 
returned with the strange new songs. He came and 
sang his songs, and the singers learned the songs and 
sane with him, but the sick man did not get any 
better. The sidtikwm was summoned again to see if 
there were some other cause for the illness. He said 
that a deer must be killed, skinned, and cut in quarters 
by an old man known to be expert in the work. He 
said they must also appoint four expert women to cut 
up and cook the deer. They must be responsible for every portion of 
it, even to the smallest particle of blood. Notabone could be broken, 
it being required that the carcass be disjointed. If a bone were 
accidentally broken they must kill another deer. The meat was to 
be eaten by the singers who were to sing the songs for the treating of 
the sick. The tail of the deer was taken for use in the treatment, 
and all the scraps of meat were wrapped and hidden so securely that 
no dog, coyote, or other animal could ever find them. When this was 
finished all the sick people were gathered at one place, and a great 
crowd of spectators and the singers were there. The man who had 
received the songs led the singing of them and treated the sick people, 
stroking them with the tail of the deer. They recovered, and ever 
since that time the songs have been used in treating this sickness. 
Jose Panco is shown in Plate 15, a, treating a patient. In his left hand 
is the deer tail (pl. 15, b) and in his right the gourd rattle (fig. 4) with 


>>> > > di 


Fic. 4.—Gourd rattle 
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which he accompanies his songs. The rattle was obtained by the 
writer but Panco did not wish to part with the deer tail. On the 
wooden handle of the rattle are 12 marks, 6 cut in the wood on each 
side. One mark has been added each year since he began to use the 
rattle, the last mark being freshly cut and the first ones being dark, 
as might be expected from 12 years of use. The following group 
represents only a part of Panco’s songs. They were in pairs, each 
song of the pair having the same melody but the words being different. 
For convenience they are designated as parts 1 and 2 of the same 
number. The village mentioned in the first song is that in which the 
hunter lived and in which the songs originated. The native term 
“‘ye’ogam”’ is literally translated “sandy loam fields.” 


No. 48. ‘‘Sandy Loam Fields ”’ 
(Catalogue No. 1036) 
Recorded by Jos—E Panco 


Voice g—88 (g — 176) 


TRANSLATION 


Part 1 


Sandy Loam Fields, on top of these lands Elder Brother stands and sings. 
Over our heads the clouds are seen, downy white feathers gathered in a bunch. 


Part 2 


After hearing these songs the women gather on Sandy Loam Fields, 
Their heads decorated with clouds of feathers. 


Analysis.—This is a gentle, pleasing melody which would be 
acceptable to a sick person. It contains a measure in 5-8 time, 
which occurs in many similar songs. This is the first of six healing 
songs recorded by Panco, all of which are on the major and minor 
pentatonic scales (fourth and second five-toned scales). 
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a, Jose Panco treating sick man 
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b, Deer tail used by Jose Panco in treating sick 
man 


c, “‘Bull-roarer’’ used in Viikita ceremony 
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\ No. 49. ‘‘I Will Sit and Sing’’ 
(Catalogue No. 1037) 
Recorded by Jos—E Panco 


Voice ¢\— 160 


SoS aae ae eee Sees 


TRANSLATION 


Part 1 


2 


I am going to sit here and sing, I am going to sit here and sing. 
On top of our ground you will see green scum drying up. 
(This refers to land on which water has recently been standing.) 


Part 2 


I am going to stand here and sing, I am going to stand here and sing. 
On top of our ground you will see foam drying up. 


Analysis.—This song comprises three periods containing, respec- 
tively, three, four, and six measures. Each period begins with the 5-8 
measure which occurs often in songs for the sick. The rhythmic 
peculiarities of the melody are such as would hold the attention of a 
listener. About two-thirds of the progressions are whole tones. 


No. 50. ‘‘Out of the Mountains’’ 
(Catalogue No. 1038) 


Recorded by Joszr Panco 


Vorcz g=100 
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TRANSLATION 
Part 1 


That bird comes out back of Frog Mountains. 
It stretches its arms trying to reach Cokwigan Mountains (in Mexico). 


106041°—29—_8 
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Part 2 


A measuring worm comes out of Long Mountains (Santa Rita). 
It stretches itself, trying to reach Idhliktim (Queen Mountains, part of Babo- 
quivari range). 


Analysis.—In considering a group of songs like these of Panco’t 
it should be borne in mind that they were sung in sequence, and thas 
the patient was expected to show improvement while the songs were 
being sung. In the present melody we find a firmness and vigor 
instead of the gentleness of the two preceding songs. An ascending 
seventh occurs twice and the rhythm of the song is lively and varied. 


No. 51. ‘‘Singing to the Leaves and Flowers”’ 


. (Catalogue No. 1039) 
Recorded by Jose Panco 


Voice d= 104 (1) 
eee | 


(1) 
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TRANSLATION 


Part 1 


Crazy woman, crazy woman, trying to sing to mescal leaves, 
How can she sing to them and make the wind come? 


Part 2 


Young children trying to sing to bakwi flowers, 
How can they sing to ba/iwi flowers and bring rain? 


Analysis.—Almost one-half of the progressions in this song are 
minor thirds, in contrast to the preceding songs by Panco which 
progress chiefly by whole tones. It is a graceful melody with two 
rhythmic units that begin in the last count of the measure and a third 
which resembles the second but is accented differently. Attention 
is directed to the effect of firmness produced by the accented quarters 
and dotted quarters, while the melody becomes more lively with the 
entrance of the third rhythmic unit which has the shorter note on the 
accented count, 
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No. 52. ‘‘Toward the Mountains’’ 
(Catalogue No. 1040) 


Recorded by Joss Panco 
Vorcr J —104 (1) (2) (2) 


TRANSLATION 
Part 1 
Hanamikan Mountain calls itself doctor and stands by itself. 


Toward it I am walking. 
Part 2 


Thatkam calls itself brave, standing toward Hanapkam Mountain. 

Analysis.—This is the most vigorcus of the healing songs recorded 
by Panco. It has a compass of nine tones, while the preceding 
songs had a compass of an octave. A dotted eighth note followed by 
a sixteenth occurred once in the rhythmic units of preceding songs 
and occurs twice in the first unit of this song, adding to the brisk- 
ness of the rhythm. The interval of a fourth is used effectively 
at the close and constitutes 27 per cent of the progressions. The 
tone material is that of the fourth five-toned scale. 

The badger is said to cause an affection of the throat accompanied 
by swelling. The following is one of the songs given by the badger 
for the treatment of this trouble. The singer (pl. 16, c) resides at 


Vomari. 
No. 53. Song of the Badger Medicine 
(Catalogue No. 1024) 
Recorded by Rarart MenpEz - 


IS 
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TRANSLATION 


I know everything in the bottom of my heart. 
From Coyote I learn all this. 
I get it and keep it within me, and hold it there. 
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Analysis.—This song is classified with G flat as its keynote, although 
the third above that tone does not occur. It is an example of an 
Indian song consisting of pure melody without tonality. The song 
progresses by minor thirds and major seconds except for two intervals 
of a fourth. 


It is the belief of the Papago that the horned toad is a “medicine 
animal.” It is said that he ‘‘once got up a sickness,” so the medicine 
men gathered the sunshine and covered him up, to put an end to 
him, but he escaped and went directly to the man who did it and 
sang the following song to him. 


No. 54. ‘‘They Covered Me with Sunshine’’ 
(Catalogue No. 1021) 
Recorded by RaranL MpnpDEz . 


Voice pip 69 


TRANSLATION 


Gray horned toad, the sun shines on you. 
The sunshine they gathered. 
With that they covered me but I got out from it. 


Analysis —This song is peculiar in that the fifth above the keynote 
does not occur while the sixth occurs with frequency and prominence. 
The song is not particularly rhythmic and the principal interval is the 
minor third. Other songs of this group with a similar tone material 
are Nos. 69 and 92, There was an exact degree of force used in 
singing horned toad songs, both being sung in a low tone and some- 
what drawled. This manner was followed by the singer when record- 
ing the songs. 


It is said that the Papago formerly mixed a certain dried, pulver- 
ized flower with ‘something from the rocks,’’ and put a little of this 
mixture in a cup of water. The man who drank it became crazy 
for four days. A similar effect was obtained by combining the powder 
with an equal quantity of tobacco, making it into a cigarette which 
the man was asked to smoke. After a medicine man had prepared 
the remedy for this condition he sang a song with the following words: 
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“Gray horned toad, earth flower they mixed. They gave it to me to 
drink intending to make me crazy.” This song wgs not transcribed. 


The next two songs are “rattlesnake medicine songs,’ and were 
sung with the same degree of loudness as the Kodp songs, while the 
horned-toad medicine songs were sung in a lower tone. 


No. 55. ‘“‘A Painted Snake Comes Out’’ 


(Catalogue No. 1022) 
Recorded by RararL Mrnp3rz 


Vorcn = 69 
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TRANSLATION 


Here we begin to talk. 
We call a name toward the east and a snake comes out, nicely painted. 


Analysis.—This song contains only four intervals larger than a 
whole tone, which is interesting in connection with the words. A 
similar song is No. 68. A certain correspondence has been noted 
between the structure of songs concerning animals and the motion 
of the animals.” The fourth has been found to characterize songs 
concerning birds, and particularly large intervals are found in the 
songs said to have been received from a horse (Nos. 58-61). The 
tonality of this song is minor and special emphasis is placed upon 
the tone above the keynote. 


In the country of the Papago there lives a wasp that makes a 
small, straight hole in the sand. It digs its hole 4 or 5 inches down- 
ward, then the hole is turned at an angle. In the words of the follow- 
ing song a snake speaks to a wasp that is digging its hole in front of 
him and throwing the dust in his eyes. 


12. Cf, Bull, 75, Bur, Amer, Ethn., p, 200, 
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No. 56. Song to a Little Yellow Wasp 
(Catalogue No. 1023) 
Recorded by RaranL MENDEZ 


Vorcr g=72 (g) = 144) 


Sp eee eee 


TRANSLATION 


Little yellow wasp, you throw the dirt in my eyes. 
I do not know what to do with you. 
All I can do is to make a long-drawn breath, hoping you will die in four days. 


Analysis —The measure divisions and intervals of this song are 
appropriate to its title. It contains no rhythmic unit and frequent 
changes of time. The tones are those of the second five-toned scale 
and two-thirds of the intervals are whole tones. 


The following was said to be a ‘‘general medicine man’s song,” 
probably used to cure a disease caused by a brown lizard. 


No. 57. “Brown Lizard’’ 


(Catalogue No. 1042) 
Recorded by Jos—E Panco 
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TRANSLATION 


He hangs it on both sides of himself and rolls around, then he gets up and 
dances with these on either side. 


Analysis.—This is one of the most pleasing melodies recorded by 
the Papago. It begins and ends on the same tone and contains no 


rhythmic unit. Five sorts of ascending intervals occur, giving variety 
to the progressions, 
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_ The Papago had songs for the curing of injuries as well as diseases. 
The four songs next following were sung to cure an injury caused by 
a fractious horse. As in other healing songs the remedy was provided 
by the cause of the difficulty. These songs are attributed to a black 
horse, which was heard singing them. They are called ‘devil songs” 
by the English-speaking Papago, from javoll, meaning ‘devil cactus.” 
The singer (pl. 16, @) lives at Sells. He was with the United States 
cavalry when Geronimo was captured. 


No. 58. Song to Cure an Injury by a Horse 
(Catalogue No. 1014) 
Recorded by Josr Manurn 


Voicn ALS 92 
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TRANSLATION 


The devil’s power shines over us now. 
We can see it shine on the tail of a black horse and we can also see the shining 


on the top of every mountain. 
We know it will cure you. 


Analysis.—An interesting resemblance is noted in these songs, 
which are the only ones attributed to the horse. They contain an 
unusually large proportion of quarter notes, with few half or eighth 
notes and only one sixteenth note. This gives a particularly steady 
rhythm. All the songs have rhythmic units and contain large 
ascending progressions which usually comprise one measure. Three of 
the songs are on the second and fourth five-toned scales. The 
present song contains more movement than the others and its rhythm 
is not unlike the galloping of a horse. 
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No. 59. “I Came from the East’? (Catalogue No. 1016) 
Recorded by Jose MANUEL 


Voicr ; = 104 
(2) 
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TRANSLATION 


From the east I came half dead with hunger and thirst. 

I came to a little water hole but it was dried up. 

I knew no other. ° 

I decided to find some other horses or a person who could take me to water. 
This boy took me to water but afterwards he treated me badly. 


Analysis —The opening phrase of this song is rather plaintive. 
This is followed by a descending phrase 17 measures in length. A 
short, appealing phrase is then sung twice, followed by a descending 
phrase and a close which suggests a query. This is particularly 
interesting in connection with the title. 


The following song continues the story: 


No. 60. “You Tied Me with a Black Hair Rope’’ 


(Catalogue No. 1015) 
Recorded by Jose MAaNnvuEL 


VorIcr - == 100 


TRANSLATION 

Black hair rope is what you used in roping me. 
You treated me badly. 

You even threw me down and tied me. 


Not satisfied with that, you tied a knot in the end of my tail. 
That made me disgusted. 
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Analysis.—The general character of this song is plaintive. The 
phrases contain four measures, except one phrase which is prolonged 
to a fifth measure. A majority of the notes are quarter notes. The 
fourth constitutes one-third of the intervals. The ending is similar 

_ to others of this group and suggests a question. 


Like the preceding songs, this was sung by a horse, heard by a man 
in a dream, and used in treating persons injured by horses. 


No. 61. Song of a Black Horse (Catalogue No. 1017) 
Recorded by Joss Manurn 
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TRANSLATION 


I could go and get some of this yellow poppy flower and a sore would come 
where it touched your hand, but I have some pity for you though you had none 
for me when I was in your hands. 


Analysis.—This song seems to sum up the rhythm of the three pre- 
ceding songs, yet it has an individual rhythm. Comparison with the 
preceding songs will show the resemblance of rhythm. About 26 
per cent of the intervals are fourths and fifths. The song is based 
on the fourth five-toned scale but the sixth tone is particularly 
prominent, giving an effect of minor tonality. 


ILLNESSES ATTRIBUTED TO SPIRITS OF THE DEAD 


It was the belief of the Papago that illnesses might be caused by the 
spirits of Apache killed in war, or by the spirits of dead Papago. 
Songs were given by the spirits for the treatment of these illnesses, 
which appear to have been nervous in character. 
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The spirits of dead Apache were believed to cause three sorts of 
illness: (1) Koép, which might affect persons of any age, at any time; 
(2) Komotan, which affected warriors and unborn children; and (3) 
Hivicolita, which affected children. The first and second were in- 
duced by failure to show respect toward the spirit of the dead Apache 
and the third frequently attacked the children of warriors who had not 
undergone the ordeal of purification after killing Apache. Food was 
taken to the warriors and they were expected to bury any fragments 
that remained. If one of their children came to the place at a later 
time, found scraps of food and ate them, the children would develop 
the Hivicolita sickness. Children who disturbed a ‘‘spirit basket” or 
treated it with disrespect were similarly afflicted. (See pp. 188 and 195.) 

The owl is the bird associated with the dead, and owl feathers 
sometimes taught the songs used in treating this class of diseases, but 
a majority of the songs, as stated, were received from spirits of the 
dead. <A doctor could give his songs to another if he so desired, or 
he could transmit the power to treat these diseases and the man 
could get his songs from some other source. The songs are in groups 
of four, such a group being called a ‘‘rest.”” The song is sung through 
twice, then the latter portion is sung twice, while a gourd rattle is 
shaken. The manner of shaking the rattle depends on the instruc- 
tions received by the doctor in his dream. For example, some doc- 
tors are instructed to “roll” the rattle four times before beginning a 
song, while others shake the rattle sharply four times before they 
begin to sing. Garcia, who recorded a majority of the songs in this 
section, preceded his songs by a continuous “‘roll”’ of the rattle. The 
rhythmic form of these songs is different from that of similar songs 
among tribes already studied. The words are poetic and do not 
contain the affirmation which characterized the healing songs of the 
Chippewa. 

The songs of one locality differ from those of another and the 
place where a song ‘“‘belongs”’ or originated is always kept in mind. 
The first two Kodp songs here presented (Nos. 62 and 63) and the 
two Komotan songs are “used back in the country,” while the other 
five Koép songs are used in the vicinity of San Xavier. If these 
songs were sung apart from their proper use they might produce the 
diseases they were intended to cure. In such a case it was necessary 
that the man be treated by one who was skillful in the use of songs. 

One of the informants related his own experience, saying he knew 
many of the songs used in treating these classes of diseases and once 
became so interested in them that he sang them continually. He said 
that “his head was full of these songs.” His father warned him that 
trouble would result but he continued singing them. After a time 
he developed the symptoms of the illnesses which were caused by 
Apache spirits and he suffered greatly until a medicine man came and 
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sang all night, using the treatments peculiar to his own dream. This 
relieved the young man and he had no return of the trouble. 

Before proceeding further it is important to note the manner of 
keeping an Apache scalp, and the beliefs concerning it. The scalp 
of a slain Apache was placed in a basket resembling a small packet. 
_ The ceremony connected with this placing of the scalp is described 
in the chapter on war customs. This “scalp basket” or ‘spirit 
basket” was kept with great care and offerings of food were given it. 
So long as this was done the spirit of the dead Apache was said to 
be satisfied, but if it were not ‘‘properly treated and fed” it escaped 
from the basket and ‘‘put poison in the food,” causing disease. If 
the basket was carelessly treated by its owner he would fall ill, and 
if one of his children disturbed it the child would be seized with 
illness at a later time. 

When a person was ‘‘troubled by an Apache spirit’? it was cus- 
tomary to use, in the treatment, certain songs given by Apache 
spirits for that purpose. The same songs were sung in the Limo, 
which followed the return of victorious warriors. Kiyatan, who 
recorded Komotan songs (pp. 113, 114), said that in a case of Komotan 
illness a diagnostician would be summoned and usually directed the 
sick man to send for a doctor who knew the Komotan songs. The 
singing of these songs would usually cure the man and he would be 
up in a day or two. If these were not effective the diagnostician was 
recalled. He would ‘‘look inside,” say the sickness was still there, 
and tell the family they must send for a sidkwm—i. e., a man who 
had killed and sealped an Apache. This man would bring his 
“spirit basket’? which contained the Apache scalp fastened to a 
wooden effigy (see p. 195). He would take out the efligy and press it 
against the man’s body, saying, ‘‘Cure this man.’”’ He also took 
white clay from the spirit basket, moistened a little of it and applied 
it to the chest and forehead of the sick person. The diagnostician 
did not sing, neither did the sidkuwm who “made passes over the sick 
man’s body, stroking it to get the sickness out.” If this did not 
cure it was said the man either had two diseases or a different disease 
than the Komotan. ‘The diagnostician would then consider the case 
again and summon another singer. LKagle feathers were commonly 
used in treatment of this disease, the doctor stroking the sick man’s 
body with them. 

As already indicated, the two diseases attributed to Apache spirits 
were known as Koép and Komotan. Both were attributed to care- 
less or disrespectful treatment of a “scalp basket” and the second 
was the more severe. The Apache spirits were regarded as small, 
like pygmies. As indicated in a previous paragraph, they stayed in 
the “‘scalp basket”’ if they were properly treated; if not, they came 
out of the basket and made trouble. In the Koép they attacked 
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men during dreams and dragged them by a finger or toe. They also 
“nut their little hands on a man’s heart and tickle him. This is 
not so much at first, but if it keeps up a long time it almost drives 
the man crazy.” 

The following group of Koép songs (except No. 70) were recorded 
by Sivariano Garcia of San Xavier. He is one of the men who are 
summoned if a man is believed to be suffering from this disease, and 
these are some of the songs he uses regularly in treating such cases. 
He also recorded songs now used in treating sickness caused by 
spirits of dead Papago. (Nos. 72-94.) The present series comprises 
two “rests” or groups of four songs each and concerns the journey 
of a Papago in a dream or vision. He is escorted by the spirit of 
a dead Apache and is obliged to undergo severe experiences in the 
course of which he receives the songs he is to use in treating diseases 
caused by the Apache spirits. 


No. 62. ‘‘Many Spirits Leading Westward’’ 
(Catalogue No. 910) 


Recorded by SIvARIANO GARCIA 
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WORDS 
Momoi"® kokopa honinewewa  nuina 
Many spirits westward leading 
cidémowa nakia ' nyé moinak wangihona 
hanging my heart strengthening 


Analysis.—This is the first of a group of seven songs which are 
minor in tonality and, with one exception, end on the keynote. <A 
peculiarity of the present song is the emphasis placed on the sub- 
mediant, D flat. This has been noted in other songs of minor 
tonality and gives an effect of seriousness. A further peculiarity 
of this song is the prominence of the major third, which constitutes 


13 The form of this word used in conversation is mut. 
44 The idea is that of an object which pauses or remains suspended in flight, as a bird. 
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almost half the progressions. The framework of the first five meas- 
ures is the descending fifth C-F, and that of the next five measures 
is the descending fifth A flat-D flat, while the remainder of the song 
consists chiefly of the major third D flat-F. 


The Apache spirit led the Papago to the house of a medicine man. 
He entered and walked to the middle of the room. Before he knew 
it there were owl feathers circling around him and singing the 
following song: 


No. 63. ‘‘In the Medicine Man’s House’”’ 


(Catalogue No. 911) 
Recorded by StvaARiaANo GaRcIA 
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bi -né-mi-no-ok ni-ni - co -o-nak 


worps /4s 
Makai ki wi nyé vaném ordanyéwa 
Medicine man’s house to me led into left me inside 
ki nye sikol cukoni ain 
house my older brother owl feathers 
binéminak nyuicuna 
flying about singing 
TRANSLATION 


To the medicine man’s house they have led me, 
To the medicine man’s house they have led me, 
Inside the house they have brought me, 

Elder Brother is there and owl feathers fly about, 
The owl feathers sing in the air. 


Analysis.—This song begins and ends on the keynote, which is 
also the lowest tone. It has two rhythmic units which have the 
same closing phrase. More than a third of the progressions are 
minor thirds, and the song is harmonic in structure. 


14a The words of this song offer an example of mispronunciation by the singer. This frequently occurs 
in Indian songs. 
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The singing owl feathers told the Papago many things that hap- 
pened on his journey. One of their songs was concerning white bees 
that appeared when he was almost tired out. When he reached the 
place where the bees were circling he saw they were over a medicine 
man’s house. Then he knew they were trying to tell him that he had 
not much farther to travel. 


No. 64. Song Concerning the White Bees 
(Catalogue No. 912) 


Recorded by StvaRIANO GARCIA 
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WORDS 
Thotha momovétld can novanyé 18 néyopa 
White bees over there they will come out 
hodonéko miiwa kamova hodonéko vowi 
in the west they drop yonder in the west toward 
muko smamsim 17 thotham yahusnuhuwa 
distance plainly shimmering white fluttering 


Analysis.—The count divisions and rhythm of this song are appro- 
priate to the title. The song has a compass of nine tones and has its 
beginning and ending on the keynote, which is about midway the 
compass. Although it has so wide a range it contains only the tones 
of the minor triad and second. Almost half the intervals are fourths 
and the final progression is an ascending fourth preceded by a 
descending fourth, 


The owl feathers sang another song in which they said that, weary 
with his journey, he saw a shining white mountain. It looked as 
though it were far away and he said to himself, “If the end of my 


18 The d at the end of this word was scarcely perceptible. 

16 The e at the end of this word was very softly given. 

1” There is sometimes an apparent vowel between two consonants, as between s and m in this word, yet 
no vowel seems intended, 
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journey is as far as that mountain I can not hold out to reach it.” 
But as he looked at the mountain he saw arches of white light, like 
shining colorless rainbows, that sprang from the mountain and bent 
down to the earth between him and its base. By this sign he knew 
that the end of his journey lay on this side of the mountain. 


No. 65. Song Concerning the White Mountain 
(Catalogue No. 913) 
Recorded by Stvartano Garcia 


Vorcr = 72 ¢ 


Tho&f na-va-va- ny mu- mui - ko cyé - vat nu na hon- 
gi-na-na ki - ka wa- thi- mo - ho-i tha-ma -co - 
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WORDS 
Thoa 38 navavany 1 mumuko cyévut honginana 
White mountain far away earth edge 
kuka, ”? wathimohoi thamacoweka skuukeu 
stands beautiful it has brilliant 


thothama kikiyona #! 
white arches 
FREE TRANSLATION 


A white mountain is far at the west, 
It stands beautiful, 
It has brilliant white arches of light bending down toward the earth. 


Analysis.—The tempo of this song was not maintained with as 
much regularity as in a majority of the songs under analysis. It 
contains no rhythmic unit. The melodic formation is unusual, 40 
per cent of the intervals being fourths and 47 per cent being whole 
tones. As in many songs of this series, part of the melody is above 
and part below the keynote. 


18 This form is used with a singular noun, Thotha with a plural, 

19 Final y very soft. ; 

20 The word for a bluff is kwk, the final a denotes position. 

21 This word is used in referring to the arched frame of the old round dwelling. 
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SECOND GROUP OF FOUR SONGS 


One of the dead Apache lingered near the medicine man’s house 
and came in. He was the Apache whom the Papago dreamer had 
killed and he wanted the Papago to know how he felt after death. 
He rolled a cigarette and motioned the Papago to sit beside him and 
smoke it. The Apache spirit sang this song. 


No. 66. ‘‘We Smoke Together’’ (Catalogue No. 914) 


Recorded by Stvar1ANo GARCIA 
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WORDS 
Roiinga néhnona nawacik 
It was a sad thing you did to me cigarette 
komoithan mueda uhumapa 
smoke inside of you piling up 


FREE TRANSLATION 


It was a sad thing you did, 

It was a sad thing you did, 

But now we smoke together, 
The smoke will pile up inside us. 


Analysis.—As this song is so short it was possible to record an 
unusual number of renditions on one phonograph cylinder. Two 
sets of words were recorded, the entire performance comprising four 
renditions of the entire song and eight of the repeated portion. This 
is interesting, as the melodic relation of the first and second measures 
is unusual, Attention is directed to a comparison of the rhythmic 
units. 


After the Papago had been dismissed by the medicine man he 
wandered so far that it seemed he had reached the end of the earth. 
There he met Elder Brother. This surprised him greatly as he had 
not expected to see anyone in that remote and desolate place. Just 
after meeting Elder Brother he sang this song, 
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No. 67. The Meeting with Elder Brother 
(Catalogue No. 915) 
Recorded by Stvarrano Garcia 


Vorcy g— 72 
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WORDS 
Kunyé kamhohimna cirvan honginana himana 
I was going there earth end going 
cirvan colikam Ithoi 7° avuvumahaith 
earth corner Elder Brother from two directions 
nanamukim hok nyé moi 74 thmiaémoma 
we meet the my heart calling for help 


FREE TRANSLATION 


Going alone to the earth end, 

Going alone to the earth corner, 

Elder Brother comes from the opposite direction 
We meet and my heart is bounding within me. 


Analysis.—A compass of 10 tones characterizes this song, which 
is melodic in structure and contains no change of measure lengths. 
The first two measures are framed by the descending fourth D-A 
and the next two measures by C-G. Near the close of the song we 
find the fourth B-E. The song is melodic in structure and contains 
all the tones of the octave. 


While the Papago was walking on the edge of the world he saw a 
snake erect on its tail and heard it singing. It came to a mountain 
and coiled itself around the mountain. He did not learn the snake’s 
song but made up this song about it. 


2 This is an old form, the present term being cyévtt. 
23 This is the formal title of Elder Brother. In songs Nos. 10 and 63 he is called sikol, which is the term 


used in referring to an older brother in a family. 
24 This word is used only in songs, It occurs also in No. 9. 
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No. 68. Song Concerning the Black Snake 
(Catalogue No. 916) 


Recorded by StvaRIANO GARCIA 
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WORDS 
Aliwérci scuk 26 wahpamana hoduneko vahwi 
(No meaning) black snake west toward 
susulinhimna cinawikimtha cinowang mihivi 
going erect talking while moving mountain coiling around 
TRANSLATION 


A black snake goes toward the west, 

It travels erect on its tail, 

It sings as it goes toward the west, and coils 
around a mountain. 


Analysis.—We note with interest the difference between this and 
No. 55, which is also concerning a snake. In this song the snake is 
described as traveling and the melody is particularly lively in its 
rhythm. The progressions, however, resemble the preceding song 


concerning a snake in that all except three intervals are minor thirds 
and whole tones. 


At length the Papago came to a place where the dead Apache 
wanted to put him to a severe test. The rocks began to shake as he 


walked on them. This almost broke his courage but he made up this 
song. 


* This occurs at the beginning of many Papago songs. In others the word “‘hicia” is similarly used. 
' Aliwérci was said to signify ‘In the beginning.” 


%® This is the new language, Cf, No. 71, part 2, which contains the old form cucukur. 
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No. 69. ‘‘The Rocks are Shaking’? (Catalogue No. 917) 
Recorded by Sivartano Garcta 
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WORDS 
Vahvai mongawa onginunu 
Rocks shaking back and forth shaking him 
wanir cinihonimir yoina kahimukai 
he trembles after going 
wiamoh 27 coingam nyé moi hohonemir 
farther what can it mean? my heart all gone 


Analysis.—This song opens with a phrase on a minor triad, fol- 
lowed by a phrase outlined by the unusual descending progression 
B, A, E, C. After this we find a quaking phrase in small intervals, 
and a recurrence of C, especially prominent at the close of the song, 
but occurring always on the unaccented count. This remarkable 
formation of melody is interesting with reference to the title of the 
song. The major third constitutes 9 of the 23 intervals, although 
the song is minor in tonality. 


The following song is a Koép song recorded at Vomari, the pre- 
ceding songs having been obtained at San Xavier. 


27 This and the next word are used only in songs, 
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No. 70. Song of the Dawn (Catalogue No. 1027) 


Recorded by RaraEL MENDEZ 


VoIcE a= 58 


TRANSLATION 


It has been a long time since the light began to show, my brother. 

Just look, my brother. 

Toward us the bows are brightening (referring to shafts of light bent above their 
heads like long bows). 


Analysis.—This song was recorded by four singers in order to show 
the manner in which several men sang together. ‘The opening tones 
were sung by Mendez alone, the other voices joining his at X and 
continuing together until the close of the four renditions. The 
slower tempo occurred at the close of each rendition. The song is 
harmonic in structure, which is unusual in the present series. The 
melody toues are those of the fourth five-toned scale. An ascending 
fourth occurs four times and is an interesting peculiarity of the song. 
Fifteen of the twenty-five progressions are whole tones. Mendez 
recorded the song alone, as well as with the other singers, the tran- 
scription being from his own rendition. 


The Komotan affected warriors and unborn children. It was a 
requirement among the Papago that the father of an unborn child 
should provide his own food when on the warpath and avoid the 
food of those who had killed Apache. He must also avoid giving 
offense in any manner to the spirits of dead Apache. If he failed in 
these requirements his child, when born, would be troubled by an 
Apache spirit. If he killed an Apache his wife must not drink much 
water nor eat any salt until after the birth of the child. 

Two songs used in treating the Komotan sickness were recorded 
by Kiyatan, whose father was a medicine man of high standing. 
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No. 71. ‘‘The Sunrise’’ (Catalogue No. 1075) 
Recorded by Kiyaran 


Vorcz a = 126 


eS es a 


WORDS 


First rendition 


Tharai woceracima hokithab kakatho 
Sun rising at the side bows 
yahaiwa wuwutcima hokithab pir 
at the side - lying at the side the 
mawithir mamata vupukumi thiamo 
lion babies pink that is all 


Second rendition 


Maratha yutuna hokithab pur vapaku 28 
Moon setting at the side the canes 
yahaiwa wuwucima hokithab kiruho 

at the side lying at the side wild cat 
mamatu yahaiwara cucuwol kalima 
babies moving around uncertainly that is all 


FREE TRANSLATION 


The sun is rising, 
At either side a bow is lying, 
Beside the bows are lion-babies, 
The sky is pink, 

That is all. 


The moon is setting, 
At either side are bamboos for arrow-making, 
Beside the bamboos are wild-cat babies, 
They walk uncertainly, 

That is all. 


Analysis.—This song has a compass of 10 tones, beginning onthe 
highest tone of the compass and having the lowest tone near the 
close of the song. The major third is the only interval occurring 


28 This refers to pieces of cane used for the shafts of arrows, 
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more than once in the song. The form of the melody is not of so 
high an order as the poetry contained in the words. 


The following is the ‘‘companion song,” and was sung to the same 
melody. 


WORDS 

Tharai * pi yoéwa himuna waha pi 

Sun is slowly going and is 

yoivi ki hononye cucuktr nakamdrli 
slower in setting black bats 
nuinakdr maino kuma kokopa yaali 
will be swooping that is all spirit children 
inowayivurcov yahaiwara iyadlhimir 
beneath moving around rolling 
inowani wirwtrmikdr viviki 
around among tufts of eagle down 


cucuékima 
stuck up at intervals 


FREE TRANSLATION 


The sun is slowly departing, 

It is slower in its setting, 

Black bats will be swooping when the sun is gone, 
That is all. 


The spirit children are beneath, 

They are moving back and forth, 

They roll in play among tufts of white eagle down, 
That is all. 


Songs were also used in treating sickness caused by Papago spirits. 
Such songs belonged to Owl Woman (pl. 17, a), who is commonly 
known by the Spanish name Juana Manwell. The name Owl Woman 
is a translation of her Papago name. She lives at San Xavier, near 
the house and well shown in Plate 2, 6, c. When she treats the sick 
her songs are sung by Sivariano Garcia. (Pl. 17, 0.) 

Owl Woman sail. that the disturbing spirits were those of Papago 
who followed the old customs, not those of ‘‘Roman Catholic Indians,” 
who, according to Owl Woman, “‘remain near the villages all the time 
and loaf around the houses.” She said the spirits of old-time Papago 
usually stay near their graves during the day but at night they go to 
the spirit land. Owl Woman holds familiar converse with these 
spirits and uses songs they have given her for the treatment of the 
sick. She said the road to the spirit land is not far away but only 
the spirits know its location. The road forks at a distance from the 
village, one branch leading to the spirit land and the other “ going 
off into space.” The spirits travel this road after nightfall as they 
can see better in the dark than in the daytime, 


BULLETIN 90 PLATE 17 
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c, Rafael Mendez 


b, Jose Ascencio 


a, Jose Manuel 
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BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


a, Site of spring in which children were buried 


b, Site at which offerings are made 
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The spirits first revealed themselves to Owl Woman when she 
was in extreme grief over the death of her husband and other relatives. 
This was 30 or 40 years prior to the recording of her songs in 1920. 
The spirits took her to the spirit land in the evening and brought her 
back in the early dawn, escorting her along a road. They took her 
to a high place from which she could see the abode of the spirits, and 
her dead relatives came one at a time to talk with her. If too many 
had come at once they would have taken her back with them. In 
these meetings she found her relatives happy and looking neither 
younger nor older than in life. The spirit land, into which she looked, 
was thickly populated, the people living ‘‘on the ground,” as in the 
old times, and not in houses. She saw blackish waters, beside which 
the children played. The spirits danced during the night, enjoying 
the same pleasures as when they were on earth. 

When the spirits had taken her many times to their abode and 
had shown her many things they decided that she should be taught 
certain songs for the cure of sickness caused by the spirits. It was 
not necessary that she should go to the spirit land to learn the songs. 
It was decided that a person, at his death, should go where the other 
spirits are and ‘‘get acquainted a little,” after which he would return 
and teach her some songs. 

The time elapsing between a death and the return of the spirit 
varies from a few days to two or three years. She has seldom re- 
ceived more than two songs from a spirit. When giving her the songs 
they do not come close to her but stand 30 or 40 feet away. She 
recognizes them as clearly as she would a living person. In recent 
years she has gone less frequently to the spirit land, as the spirits 
have come to her so freely. They tell her many things. For in- 
stance, a young woman died who had been married only two months. 
She came to Owl Woman long afterwards and told of her sadness, 
saying, ‘‘I dropped my tears all the way.”’ Often the sick whom she 
has treated unsuccessfully return to say they were sorry she could not 
help them. They say it was the fault of the diagnostician, who did 
not recognize their disease. 

The decision of the spirits was made known to her by the spirit of a 
man who was killed near the present site of Tucson. He came to 
her house one night and told her not to be sad any more about her 
dead relatives, and said that if any of the people were sick she would 
have songs with which to cure them. The night after this appearance 
he gave her a song, and later he gave her another (Nos. 72 and 73). 
It was many years before she used these in treating the sick. Then 
her grandson was so sick that it seemed certain that he would die and 
she decided to try her singing. She sang and treated him with the 
owl feathers and he recovered. She has now received hundreds of 
these songs, so many that she can not remember them all. It is 
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possible for her to treat the sick without singing, but she prefers to 
have the songs. The custom is that four songs be sung, then she 
treats the sick man with a bunch of ow] feathers on which she sprinkles 
ashes from his fire. She strokes his body with them to “get out the 
sickness”’ in the manner noted in the description of the deer medicine. 
There is no singing during the treatment. 

Owl Woman taught her songs to her son-in-law, but as he lives in 
the country she taught them also to Garcia, who lives in the village 
and whose services are available at almost any time. They usually 
spend an entire night with a sick person and by morning he is percep- 
tibly better or else she knows that she can not help him. She uses 
certain songs for the beginning of the treatment, others are sung 
shortly before midnight, others after midnight, and still others as 
the day is breaking. If possible they have 15 or 20 other singers, 
each with a gourd rattle. 

The phonographic recording of Owl Woman’s songs occupied an 
entire day. She did not wish to sing into the phonograph and 
insisted that Garcia record the songs. She sang each song softly in 
order to recall it to his mind, and toward the latter part of the day 
she sang with him, but not loud enough for her voice to be recorded. 
At the beginning of the day, when telling of her visits to the spirit 
world, she had the appearance of a sibyl, with a strange, far-seeing 
look in her eyes. The day was chilly and in addition to the white 
head covering worn by the Papago women she wore her black shawl 
wrapped tightly around her, as shown in her portrait. In the first 
two hours Garcia’s interest did not falter and he sang one song after 
another at her dictation. But there came a time when he left out two 
or three words. There was much talking in Papago. The old woman 
was suddenly full of animation and fire. The interpreter said, ‘‘She 
is telling him that he must not be discouraged because he forgot 
those few words. She says he must go on as if nothing had happened.” 
Garcia rallied to his task and the work continued, but the old woman 
gave closer attention to her singer. Even to one who did not under- 
stand the language.it was evident that she was encouraging him and 
holding his interest. She was bright, active, with an occasional 
witticism at which they laughed heartily. At the close of the after- 
noon Garcia was singing steadily with little sign of weariness but her 
face was drawn and tired, as of one who had been under a long strain. 
How many long nights she had held her singers at their task by the 
force of her personality, while she watched the flickering life of a sick 
man! 

Each of the four parts of the night has its own songs, which are in 
groups of four and are sung in sequence. The next two songs are 
those which were given to Owl Woman by the man who was killed 


near Tucson and are the songs with which she always begins 
a treatment, 
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No. 72. ‘Brown Owls’’ (Catalogue No. 931) 


Recorded by Stvartano Garcta 


(8) 
Sabo se ee 
Ebsscciesaaz seated Tariseeci| 


TRANSLATION 


Brown owls come here in the blue evening, 
They are hooting about, 
They are shaking their wings and hooting. 


Analysis.—This is the first of a group of 23 songs belonging to a 
singer of strong individuality and containing many points of unusual 
interest. A general characteristic is the ascending progression of the 
first and last intervals. Each song was sung twice through, then twice 
from the seventh measure, and then once from the beginning, this 
being his custom. There was a slight break in the time after each 
partial or complete rendition. The present song contains syncopa- 
tions (nota legato) which are unusual in Papago songs. Attention is 
directed to the measure following the rest, occurring midway through 
the song. The absence of a rest at the close of this measure carries 
forward the interest in an effective manner. The final phrase is 
effective, with its change of time and strongly accented tone. 
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No. 73. ‘‘In the Blue Night’’ (Catalogue No. 932) 
Recorded by SrvARIANO GARCIA 


Vorcu g—104 ( g = 208) 


(a) : 
J 2 A. -2- ~ 
2 / SB 


(2) (2) a (2) 


| pagers =>) ee ae | as | 
pies lee laa pee e nies ea 


FREE TRANSLATION 


How shall I begin my song 
In the blue night that is settling? 
I will sit here and begin my song. 

Analysis —This song opens with two phrases of seven measures 
each. The measure division occurring most frequently in these 
phrases appears several times near the close of the song and is indi- 
cated as a second rhythmic unit. Equal numbers of minor thirds 
and major seconds occur in ascending and descending progression. 
The melody tones are those of the fourth five-toned scale. 


This and the song next following were given to Owl Woman by 
a man whom she had treated and who died. He returned to tell 
her what his thoughts were, while he waited for her arrival. 
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No. 74. ‘‘The Owl Feather’’ (Catalogue No. 933) 


Recorded by Stvartano Garcia 


Vorcz g=69 -———— 
@. . 


TRANSLATION 


The owl] feather is rolling in this direction and beginning to sing. 
The people listen and come to hear the owl feather 
Rolling in this direction and beginning to sing. 


Analysis ——A rather mechanical unit occurs throughout this song, 
though the rhythm is not monotonous. The repeated portion begins 
with the same rhythm as the song itself, in the fourth measure, and 
we find that the phrase which occurred on an unaccented count is 
introduced on the accented count with a change of time. This is 
an example of the subtle rhythms that occur in the healing songs of 


the Indians. 
No. 75. ‘‘They Come Hooting’’ (Catalogue No. 934) 


Recorded by Stvartano GaRcIa 


TRANSLATION 
Early in the evening they come hooting about, 
Some have small voices and some have large voices, 
Some have voices of medium strength, hooting about. 
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Analysis.—A peculiarity of this song is the sliding of the voice in 
the third and fourth measures. It is a swaying melody, first in a 
higher, then in a lower register. In contrast to the glissando in cer- 
tain measures the rhythmic unit was sung with clear-cut precision. 
The melody progresses chiefly by minor thirds and major seconds, 
which comprise 17 (71 per cent) of the entire number of intervals 
and are about equal in ascending and descending progressions. 


The next song was given to Owl Woman by Nonka Simapere, 
grandfather of Harry Encinas, who died suddenly, at an advanced age. 
No. 76. ‘In the Dark I Enter”’ (Catalogue No. 935) 


Recorded by StvARIANO GARCIA 


VoIcE af 69 —— 


pig, 219 a a 
ip pees eee eee coe 
| 


TRANSLATION 


I can not make out what I see. 
In the dark I enter. 
I can not make out what I see. 


Analysis —The rhythmic unit of this song is similar to that in 
Nos. 46, 68, and 74. The song is analyzed with G as its keynote, 
although the third above that tone occurs only once. There is a 
groping and lack of decision in the melody which is interesting in 
connection with its title. 


The next song was given Owl Woman by her deceased brother and 
is concerning an old man named Marciano. She had been caring for 
this old man every night, but he was failing. She was on her way, 
at evening, to see how he was, and as she went toward the house she 
felt some one pass her. It was the spirit of her brother. He told 
her the man would die and gave her this song. The man died before 
she reached the house, 
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No. 77. *‘ His Heart is Almost Covered with Night ”’ 
(Catalogue No. 936) 
Recorded by StvariAno GARCIA 


VorcE = 04 
-9--9- -9-. 


TRANSLATION 


Poor old sister, you have cared for this man and you want to see him again, 
but now his heart is almost covered with night. There is just a little left. 

Analysis.—The rhythmic effect of this song is largely due to its 
tempo and to the accented tones in the latter portion. These accents 
are unusual and very effective. The accent in the connective phrase 
is also interesting as it occurs on a sixteenth instead of an eighth note. 
The rhythmic unit is long and does not occur in the opening measures. 
It comprises two periods of five measures each, the first in double and 
the second in triple time. 


About eight years ago a young man named Jose Louis was sick and 
Owl Woman went to see him because he was to be taken to the 
country. It was very late when she went home and on her way she 
met a young man. She noticed this was one of Jose’s friends who 
had died. Jose was taken to a ranch and died soon afterwards. He 
came to her a few days later and gave her the two following songs. 
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No. 78. ‘‘I See Spirit-Tufts of White Feathers ”’ 
(Catalogue No. 937) 


Recorded by SrvARIANO GARCIA 


Voicn a 116 


[Si a [se 
5 pe a oy ee ai we 
Ee U pte | — a 1 ; 


= 
: (aan oat oe ato oe re (S| 3 Sonn oa eee Go | vm 
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TRANSLATION 


Ahead of me some owl feathers are lying, 
I hear something running toward me, 
They pass by me, and farther ahead 

I see spirit-tufts of downy white feathers. 


Analysis —The fourth is a prominent though not a frequent 
interval in the first part of this song, while the minor third is almost 
the only interval occurring in the latter portion. The song is longer 
than the majority of Papago songs and has a sustained rhythm with 
a long swing from the beginning to the end. More than half the 
intervals are whole tones and only four are larger than a minor third. 
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No. 79. ‘‘ Yonder Lies the Spirit Land ”’ 
(Catalogue No. 938) 
Recorded by Stvar1ano Garcta 


Voice g—112 
1) 


TRANSLATION 


Yonder lies the spirit land. 
Yonder the spirit land I see. 
Farther ahead, in front of me, 
I see a spirit stand. 


Analysis.—This song contains two rhythmic units, that in the first 
part of the song being the longer. It is interesting to note the 
steadiness of the rhythm in the latter portion. The keynote is next 
to the highest tone in the compass, which is very unusual in Indian 
songs. The tone material is the fourth five-toned scale. 


An omitted song and No. 80 were said to have been received from 
Ciko, whose death was tragic in its circumstances. He was killed 
in a drunken fight and his body was carried around in a buggy and 
laid on the railroad track so it would appear that he had been killed 
by a train. This took place about the year 1912. ‘Two years later 
his spirit appeared to Owl Woman and sang these two songs. The 
words of the untranscribed song are translated as follows: 


Sadly I was treated, sadly I was treated, 
Through the night I was carried around, 
Sadly was I treated. 


The words of the transcribed song are less clear in their application. 
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No. 80. Song of a Spirit (Catalogue No. 939) 


Recorded by S1vaRIANO GARCIA 


TRANSLATION 


A railroad running west, 

He travels westward. 

When he gets a certain distance 

He flaps his wings four times and turns back. 


Analysis —This song is analyzed with B as its keynote. In this 
as in the preceding song the keynote is next to the highest tone in the 
compass. Both songs are concerning spirits. Attention is directed 
to the two consecutive fourths occurring about midway through the 
song, giving an ascent of a seventh. The tone material is the fourth 
five-toned scale. 


One day as Owl Woman was resting by a hill a spirit came to her. 
It was that of a man who died eight years previously and his sister 
who died at about the same time was with him. The two were riding 
on one horse. The man said he had just come back to see the con- 
dition of his house. He asked what she was doing and she replied 
that she was going after wood and had sat down to rest. He taught 
her the two following songs: 
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No. 81. ‘“‘We Will Join Them”’ (Catalogue No. 940) 


Recorded by Stvartano Garcra 


VorcE = 76 
a 


BEve=ca es 


TRANSLATION 


Yonder are spirits laughing and talking 
as though drunk. 

They do the same things that we do. 

Now we will join them. 


Analysis ——This and the two songs next following have the same 
opening interval as well as the same general melodic trend. The 
rhythm also is somewhat similar in these songs, the first two of which 
were said to be received from one individual and the third from 
another. This melody is based on the fourth five-toned scale. The 
fourth is a prominent interval but progression is chiefly by minor 
thirds and major seconds. 


No. 82. ‘*My Feathers’’ (Catalogue No. 941) 


Recorded by SrvARIANO GARCIA 


Vorcr = 69 


TRANSLATION 


I pity you, my feathers, 

I pity you, my feathers, that they make fun of, 
They must mean what they say, 

Or perhaps they are crazy in their hearts. 


106041°—29 10 
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Analysis.—-A general resemblance between this and the preceding 
song has already been noted. This is, however, the more lively of the 
two melodies. Attention is directed to the effect of vigor produced 
by the third count in the second measure and by the rhythm of the 
third measure. This song contains one scale-degree less than the 
preceding, being based on the tones of the major triad and sixth. 


The next song is the first of three given to Owl Woman by Jose 
Gomez, who died about two years before the recording of the song. 
He gave her three songs, which is an unusually large number for her 
to receive from one spirit. Only the first of the three is transcribed, 
the others being found lacking in interest. The writer commented 
on this and Owl Woman said, “‘Jose was not a lively boy, he-was slow 
and sleepy headed.’ The first and second songs refer to the rehearsals 
for a dance. 

No. 83. ‘‘The Women are Singing’’ (Catalogue No. 942) 


Recorded by StvarRtaAno GARCIA 


Pa cht at 


TRANSLATION 


On the west side people are singing as though drunk. The women are singing 
as though they were drunk. 


Analysis.—The song begins with the same phrase as the preceding 
and has the same compass but presents some interesting points of 
difference. The tone E flat which did not occur in Nos. 81 and 82 is 
prominent in this melody, though it occurs only twice. The rhythmic 
unit is similar to that of Nos. 46, 68, 74, and 76. An ascending and 
descending fourth is used effectively in the fifth measure. 'The song 
contains all the tones of the octave except the seventh. 


The words of the second song are, “On the west side they are 
singing, the women hear it.’”” The words of his third song are of 
unusual poetic beauty and are freely translated as follows: 

In the great night my heart will go out, 


Toward me the darkness comes rattling, 
In the great night my heart will go out. 


The next three songs are the final songs in this group, sung just 
before midnight. 
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No. 84. ‘‘I Am Going to See the Land”’ 


(Catalogue No. 951) 
Recorded by Sivartano Garcra 


VoicE Aes 76 (g\— 152) 
-O= -p- De 3 rd 3 


EEO Foes nat 
Pauls ie res 


TRANSLATION 


I am going far to see the land, 
I am running far to see the land, 
While back in my house the songs are intermingling. 


Analysis.—In this song of a journey to the land of the spirits we 
note that the keynote is next to the highest tone, as in Nos. 79, 80, 84, 
87, 88, and 91. Only three intervals larger than a minor third occur 
in the song, two being ascending fourths and one an ascending fifth. 
The accidental in the first measure was clearly given in all the ren- 
ditions. 


No. 85. ‘‘I Run Toward Ashes Hill’’ 
(Catalogue No. 952) 
Recorded by SrvaRIANO GARCIA 


Soest ee 
Si hase a be ae ree eee 


ee ea eae were peered | 
Sn 0 ete o-|6—o —9-|-e—e—e_|o—_|] »— eo 
poe ee eed 
TRANSLATION 
Ashes Hill Mountain, toward it I am running, 
I see the Ashes Hill come out clearer. 

Analysis —This song is classified as both major and minor in 
tonality. Only one other song (No. 46) is thus classified. The dis- 
tinction between A natural (in the first portion) and A flat (Gn the 
second portion of the song) was clearly given, the keynote being the 


same in both parts of the song. About one-fourth of the intervals 
are semitones, an unusually large proportion of this interval. 
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No. 86. ‘“The Waters of the Spirits’’ 
(Catalogue No. 953) 


Recorded by SrvARIANO GARCIA 


Voice g\—224 (g—112) 


2 -- -B- 
Sse ea eee Paes eee ted eeeeal 


TRANSLATION 


They brought me to the waters of the spirits. 
In these waters the songs seem to be stringing out. 


Analysis —This song is plaintive and hesitant in character. A 
minor tonality is suggested by D flat, with F as the apparent key- 
note. The third above the keynote does not appear. This song is 
unusual in that it consists almost entirely of eighth notes and con- 
tains frequent short rests. Ascending and descending intervals are 
about equal in number. 


The remaining song of this group contains the words, ‘‘The spirit 
person, the spirit person is going around, around me.” This is said 
to mean that the spirit person was making fun of him, or tantalizing 
him. 


The group of four songs next following are sung by Owl Woman 
between midnight and early morning. Only the first three of the 
present group of four songs are transcribed. The first and second 
were received from Francisco Pablo, an old man who died about 1913. 
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No. 87. ‘‘There I Will See the Dawn’”’ 
(Catalogue No. 943) 


Recorded by Stvartano Garcra 


Vorcr a= 72 Le sone 


ee <4 eee 
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FINE 


pe terre oma maaeeera mamas pies faeel 


TRANSLATION 


A low range of mountains, toward them I am running. 
From the top of these mountains I will see the dawn. 


Analysis —An ascending major sixth is the opening interval of 
this, as of several other songs in this group. The present song is 
harmonic in structure and is based on the fourth five-toned scale. 
Like many other Papago songs it begins and ends on the same tone. 
The keynote is near the top of the compass, a peculiarity noted in 
several songs believed to have been received from spirits. 


No. 88. ‘‘I Run Toward the Hast’’ (Catalogue No. 944) 


Recorded by S1vARIANO GARCIA 


Vorcr “ —116 
Irregular in tonality 


Lh pee ee ee eee Pe 


TRANSLATION 


T am not sure whether I am running west or east but I run on and on. 
I find that I am running east. 


Analysis.—This song is irregular in tonality. Other songs thus 
classified are Nos. 8, 12, 14, 24, 31, 33, 36,119, and 145. The frame- 
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work consists of the descending fourths C sharp-G sharp, B-F sharp 
and F sharp-C sharp. More than half the intervals are fourths, 
the interval associated with motion, and we note the two consecutive 
ascending fourths midway through the song. The first period of 
the song contains seven measures, and the second period contains 
eight measures, the last four measures of the period being alike. 
The rhythmic interest of the song centers in the opening phrase of 
the second period. 


The last two songs of this group were said to have been received 
from the spirit of a man who met his death by falling in a well. The 
“dawn” mentioned in both songs is the light seen by the spirits and 
mentioned in other of Owl Woman’ssongs. Black Butte and Vihuhput 
are commonly known as Dub’s Buttes. The man made his first 
camp at Black Butte. The next day he went on to Vihulhput, 
where he met his death. He wanted to get water from a well and, 
having no rope, he climbed down into the well. A rock loosened and 
fell on him, and he fell into the well. His body was not found until 
the next day. The first part of the words of this song appear to 
be concerning his death and the latter part concerning the journey 
of his spirit. 


- No. 89. “I Die Here”’ (Catalogue No. 945) 


Recorded by SrvaRIANO GARCIA 


Voice ¢—208 (g\— 216) — 
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Fe 


site? eae = feces. 


TRANSLATION 


I am dead here, I die and lie here, 
I am dead here, I die and lie here, 
Over on top of Vihuliput I had my dawn. 


Analysis.—A frequent occurrence of single measures in 3-8 time 
characterizes this song. These are interspersed with double or triple 
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measures in a particularly steady rhythm, and give an effect of a 
slight fluttering. The whole rhythm is interesting in connection 
with the title. The song is on the fourth five-toned scale with the 
fourth as a prominent interval. 


In the following song he mentions Black Butte, which is one of 
these landmarks. 


No. 90. ‘‘I Could See the Daylight Coming’’ 


(Catalogue No. 946) 
Recorded by Strvartano Garcra 


Vorcr g—80 (,\— 160) 


Sly oe ons (ee aseae eens 


TRANSLATION 


Black Butte is far. Below it I had my dawn. 
I could see the daylight coming back of me. 


Analysis.—This song is minor in tonality with a special prominence 
given to the sixth. This introduces a major third which constitutes 
7 of the 21 intervals. As in many of Owl Woman’s songs, the first 
and last intervals are ascending progressions. ‘The melody tones 
are those of the minor triad and second. 
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No. 91. ‘“The Dawn Approaches’? (Catalogue No. 947) 


Recorded by Stvar1ANo GARCIA 


1) 2 1) 
(1) (1) (1) (2) ( 


TRANSLATION 


T am afraid it will be daylight before I reach the place to see. 
I feel that the rays of the sun are striking me. 


Analysis —The thematic development of this song is interesting 
and for convenience in observing this development four phrases 
are designed as rhythmic units. It is interesting to compare these, 
noting, for instance, that the count divisions of the first unit are 
reversed in the fourth. Attention is directed to the change to double 
time occurring in the fifth measure of the repeated portion, which 
seems to give force and vigor to the song. The tempo is more rapid 
than in a majority of these songs. 
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No. 92. ‘“‘The Owl Feather is Looking for the Dawn’? 
(Catalogue No. 948) 


Recorded by Stvarrtano GaArctIa 


TRANSLATION 


The owl feather is likely to find the daylight. 
He is looking for it. 
He is looking to see the dawn shine red in the east. 


Analysis.—There is a lack of decision in this melody which accords 
with its words. The song consists of two periods each containing 
five measures. The dotted eighth which is unaccented at the opening 
of the song appears on the accented count at the beginning of the 
second period. 

No. 93. ‘‘The Morning Star”’ (Catalogue No. 949) 


Recorded by SIvVARIANO GARCIA 


Vorcz J—108 (J. — 216) 


TRANSLATION 


The morning star is up. 
I cross the mountains into the light of the sea, 
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Analysis.—This, like the preceding song, is based on the fourth 
five-toned scale, but the melodies are different in every respect. 
This song consists of three periods containing four measures each, 
followed by seven measures in a monotonous style somewhat resem- 
bling a chant. The intervals include ten minor thirds and ten whole 
tones, four of each being upward and six being downward progressions. 


The next song was omitted if the medicine woman saw that the 
person whom she was treating would recover. If, however, she saw 
that he would die she talked with his relatives, told them that he 
would not recover, and sang this song. 


No. 94. Song of a Medicine Woman on Seeing that a Sick Person will Die 
(Catalogue No. 950) 
Recorded by StvARIANO GARCIA 


Vorcn e= 108 ¢ 


l Lr ar | 1 
2: , 
Paha Seer 
TRANSLATION 


I think I have found out. 
I think I have found out. 
With the owl songs I have found out and I will return home. 


Analysis.—This song is transcribed and analyzed with E flat as the 
keynote, though the third above that tone does not occur. The 
most prominent tones are E flat and B flat, the other melody tones 
being F and A flat. The fourth constitutes 17 of the 30 progressions. 
The rhythmic unit is short and unimportant. A majority of the 
phrases are four measures in length, though the song contains one 
phrase of three and another of five measures, 
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SONGS CONNECTED WITH CEREMONIES 
DANCE IN SUPPLICATION TO THE SUN 


The origin of this dance is unknown, but all the songs used at the 
opening of the dance were received in a dream by one person. The 
dance is called Ciwilikona, which means ‘‘hopping,” and the dance 
had reference to the fertility of the field, but adverse circumstances 
made it impossible to obtain full data concerning it. The circle of 
dancers might move either clockwise or contraclockwise. In the 
middle of the circle was a representation of the sun, toward which 
the dancers extended their hands during song No. 97. Many songs 
were sung at rehearsals, and the man giving the dance selected those 
to be used at the performance. One of the opening songs contained 
the words, ‘I will stand here and begin to sing. The women hear 
and all come. You stand here and sing with me.” The next three 
sones were recorded by a man living near San Xavier Mission. 
(Pl. 13, 6.) The following song could be sung at any time: 


No. 95. ‘‘Clouds Roll Toward Me’’ 
(Catalogue No. 1063) 


Recorded by Lronarpo Rios 


—— 
2S eee 


TRANSLATION 
At the south side is water covered with green scum. Above it clouds roll 
toward me. I see this and think perhaps I will be caught in the rain, so I return 
home. 
Analysis —This song contains six sorts of intervals in ascending 
and five in descending progression, which is an unusual variety. A 
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majority of the melody lies below the keynote. Three rhythmic 
units occur, all beginning with the same count division. It is an 
interesting and lively melody, forming a notable contrast to the 
songs of the preceding group 


A general dancing song which was not transcribed contained the 
words, ‘‘A powerful eagle left his dwelling place and wandered away. 
He found the dwelling place of Elder Brother and went inside. He 
got some clouds from Elder Brother’s house and wandered over the 
village and gave rain to the fields.” 


No. 96. ‘‘Great White Birds Over the Ocean’’ 
(Catalogue No. 1064) 
Recorded by LEonarpo Rios 
Vorce J — 96 
(1) (1) (1) 
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TRANSLATION 


The great white birds that fly over the ocean came to our singing place, and 
over the ground they strung about. 


Analysis.—The same characteristics appear in this as in the song 
next preceding. The tone material, compass, and first and last 
tones are the same, but the present song contains a much larger 
proportion of whole tone progressions. Attention is directed to the 
accented tones followed by descending fourths. 


During the next song the dancers extended their hands toward 
the representation of the sun. 
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No. 97. ‘‘The Dwelling Place of the Sun’”’ 


(Catalogue No. 1065) 
Recorded by LHonarpo Rios 


: 
* 
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He 
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Te 
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TRANSLATION 


In the east is the dwelling place of the sun. 

On top of this dwelling place the sun comes up and travels over our heads. 
Below we travel. 

Traise my right hand to the sun and then stroke my body in the ceremonial manner. 


Analysis —The change of tempo is the chief characteristic of this 
song, which has the same range and tone material as the two next 
preceding. The most frequent interval is a semitone and the song 
contains no unit of rhythm. 


At the close of the ceremony a song with these words was sung 
(free translation): ‘Sadly we will go home. We have danced and 
been happy. We have seen our friends. Now we go to our distant 
homes wondering when we will come together again.” 


Tur VIUKITA 


The purpose of this ceremony was the securing of rain and good 
crops. The manner of its observance differed in the northern and 
southern parts of the reservation and information on the subject was 
obtained in each of these localities.” 

The two observances are alike in the presence of ‘‘navico”’ or clowns, 
and in the carrying of representations of whatever was desired in 
abundance. A representation of the sun was also carried in both 
ceremonies. One difference between the customs was the drinking of 
tiswin, which formed part of the southern ceremony and was absent 
in the northern. Tiswin is the term commonly applied to a native 
wine made from the fruit of the saguaro cactus. 


29 Of. ‘New Trails in Mexico,”’ by Carl Lumholtz, pp. 92-98; ‘‘The Papago Harvest Festival,’ by J. 
Alden Mason, in the American Anthropologist, vol. 22, no. 1, pp, 13-25; ‘‘ The Papago Ceremony of Vikita,”” 
by Edward H. Davis, Indian Notes and Monographs, vol, m1, no, 4, Museum of the American Indian, 
New York, 1920. 
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In former times the Viikita ceremony was held every four years, 
that in the north being in November and that in the south being in 


the latter part of August or in September. Two derivations of the . 


word viikita were given, the most reliable informants stating it came 
from a word meaning “to fast,” while others said it came from viikt, 
meaning white downy eagle plumes. Fasting was part of the observ- 
ance, and white eagle plumes were worn by the dancers. In the 
northern part of the reservation this ceremony was held near the 
“children’s burying ground.” A tradition states that a spring 
overflowed and threatened the country with inundation, so two 
children were buried alive in it to stop the flow of water. Because of 
this tradition it is customary for either two or four girls and boys to 
take part in the ceremony, representing the children who were thus 
sacrificed. This is peculiar to the northern observances of the 
ceremony. ‘The origin of the ceremony is, in this region, attributed 
to a deity called Navico, who is said to have given the gourd to the 
Indians. 

Stones are heaped above the spring in which the children were 
buried, and the place is surrounded with branches of ocatillo cactus 
stuck in the ground. (Pl. 18, a.) These are renewed every year and 
heaps of discarded branches can be seen in the background. After 
this spring had been choked a smaller spring issued from the ground 
a few rods away. This was covered with stones, and there the 
Indians place offerings of various trinkets or valuables. (Pl. 18, 6.) 
Around this heap of stones is a well-worn path, and straight paths 
‘ extend from this to the cardinal points. It was said that a person 
bringing a gift to the place should enter by one of the radial paths, 
run around the heap of stones, and run out by the path on which he 
had entered. The location was a few miles from Santa Rosa village. 
(Cf. Lumholtz, op. cit., p. 105.) 

Four villages united in the northern ceremony, which was held for 
the last time in the year 1912 at Arci, located about halfway between 
Santa Rosa and Anakum. The other three villages taking part were 
Santa Rosa, Anakum, and Akcina. People living elsewhere and 
attending the ceremony connected themselves temporarily with one 
of these villages. About fifty people came from each of the four 
villages, and in each there were about six men who had charge of the 
ceremonial articles. . 

A ceremonial inclosure was made with an opening toward the east 
and at some distance was a similar inclosure where the singers re- 
hearsed the songs. The walls of these inclosures were made of corn- 
stalks, and the height of the wall was the length of two rows of corn- 
stalks, the upper row overlapping the lower. This made a wall 
about 10 feet in height. Preparations for the ceremony included the 
gathering of the watermelons and the making of many tamales tied 


. 
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in the middle (wahpolihita), which were collected by the Navico and 
given to persons who remained all day in the ceremonial inclosure. 
More important than this was the making of representations of 
_ everything that was desired in abundance and depended on water for 
its existence, such as cattle, horses, birds, corn, pumpkins, beans, 
cane, and wheat, also representations of the cactus and of clouds. 
Some of these were large, the image of a cactus being 4 feet high but 
made of material so light that it could be carried by two men. A 
large representation of the sun was made of “something shiny.” A 
certain man, expert in the making of the images, went from one village 
to another inspecting the work. He was the last man who knew the 
formal speeches that should precede the songs in the ceremony but he 
died in 1919 leaving no son, therefore his knowledge of the origin and 
traditions of this remarkable ceremony has perished. 

It appears that not every person could carry one of these representa- 
tions, for Mattias Encinas related a dream which, he said, entitled 
him to this privilege. He said that he could have made a representa- 
tion of a cloud and carried it in the ceremony but so many others 
carried clouds that he never availed himself of thisprivilege. Encinas’ 
son was the writer’s interpreter and did not know of his father’s dream 
until it was related and the song recorded for this work. It is a 
peculiarity of Papago music that the songs received in dreams are in 
eroups of four. If more than four songs are received by one man he 
receives another entire group of four. The melody is often alike in 
the songs of the group but the words are different, constituting them 
“different songs” in the mind of the Indian. 

Mattias Encinas said that when he was a child he attended a 
Viikita ceremony and wondered why the ceremony was held and why 
some of the men were dressed as clowns. As he grew older he sang 
the songs which he heard, being careful to observe the rule that these 
songs must never be whistled. By the time he was about 16 years 
old he had attended two or three of these ceremonies, and it was at 
this time that he had a series of dreams, one occurring every night 
for a period of four nights. In these dreams he saw spirits, heard 
them sing, and learned their songs. The first night they were close 
to him, they sang and walked backward until they disappeared. The 
next night they came again, singing, but farther away; the third night 
they were still farther away, and the fourth night they were so far 
away that he could scarcely hear them, but by that time he had 


learned the songs. 
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No. 98. ‘‘Clouds are Approaching’’ | 
(Catalogue No. 1074) 


Recorded by Marrias Encinas 


VoiIcE d= 88 


Siali thahthanid caircingi coco kahowa 
Hast side clouds standing approaching 
mumuko nurkai coko thoahi 
far rain far away raining here thunder 
TRANSLATION 


Clouds are standing in the east, they are approaching, 
It rains in the distance, 
Now it is raining here and the thunder rolls. 


Analysis —This is the first of a set of four songs received in dreams 
by this singer and, as it is typical of the group, it is the only one 
which is transcribed. The others contain the same tones (with one 
exception) and only a slight difference in rhythm. Several rendi- 
tions were recorded and are alike in every respect. The song con- 
tains only two intervals larger than a whole tone. The absence of 
the fifth and prominence of the sixth are interesting peculiarities. 


The other songs of the group have the following words: 


(2) 


Green rock mountains are thundering with clouds. 

With this thunder the Akim village is shaking. 

The water will come down the arroyo and I will float on the water. 
Afterwards the corn will ripen in the fields. 


(3) 


Close to the west the great ocean is singing. 

The waves are rolling toward me, covered with many clouds. 
Even here I catch the sound. 

The earth is shaking beneath me and I hear the deep rumbling. 
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(4) 


A cloud on top of Evergreen Trees Mountain is singing, 

A cloud on top of Evergreen Trees Mountain is standing still, 
It is raining and thundering up there, 

It is raining here, 

Under the mountain the corn tassels are shaking, 

Under the mountain the horns ® of the child corn are glistening. 


The persons taking part in the ceremony were: (1) The leaders 
(Coiwada); (2) clowns (Navico); (3) dancers and singers; (4) certain 
singers who “started new songs” (Kokspakam); (5) one or two boys 
and the same number of girls (Hakiwata), and a young man stationed 
near them who sang special songs. The leaders (number not stated) 
had their faces painted half one color and half another, either hori- 
zontally or vertically divided. The clowns were painted in any 
grotesque manner they fancied. Each wore a feather headdress and 
a long tunic, and carried a crooked bow and arrow, also a pair of 
eagle feathers tied together, such as a doctor carries and uses when 
treating the sick. The latter insignia was not burlesque, as it was 
believed that any of these persons could benefit, if not cure, the sick. 
The office of clown was hereditary and there were usually one or 
more of them in each village. The dancers were also the singers and 
usually numbered about 40 or 50. They were the sons of singers and 
their performance was obligatory. The songs had been taught them 
by the old people whom they succeeded. They wore no clothing 
except the breechcloth, even sandals being forbidden, and their 
bodies were painted white, yellow, or red in solid color, no black 
being used in this ceremony. Men with “bull roarers”’ were impor- 
tant to the conducting of the ceremony, as they gave signals for 
assembling and for other events. A bull roarer consisted of a blade 
of cactus connected with a handle of greasewood by means of a cord 
about 3 feet in length. Holding the handle, a man swung the blade 
through the air. The specimen illustrated (pl. 15, c) is about the 
average size and has a blade 14 inches long. In former times the 
cord was made of the fiber of a plant called adfita. The blade was 
painted in any solid color.*! Lumholtz states that the blade was 
painted with designs to represent corn. This instrument was one of 
the ceremonial articles that were kept from year to year. 

The ceremony was held at Arci, as already stated, and the people 
from each visiting village camped by themselves. The signal for 
assembling was given by the men with bull roarers, 60 or more of 
these being in use by the time the people entered the inclosure. The 
sound as they were swung through the air was said to be like thunder 
and “sounds in the clouds.” If a man were accidentally hit by one 


3% This refers to the slender spikes or prongs at the top of the stalks of young corn. 
81 Of, Handbook of American Indians, pt. 1, pp. 170-171. 
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of these in another’s man’s hand he pressed his own blade to the 
wounded spot. Failing to do this he would have a sore in that place 
or would suffer a general illness. 
At the time of the ceremony the people who lived at Arci went in 
a body and escorted the visitors to the inclosure. When the people 
were within about 50 feet of the inclosure they all rushed toward the 
entrance, but the people from Arci preceded the others in entering. 
During the day there were several processions in which the represen- 
tations or images of things desired in abundance were carried and 
displayed to the people. It was required that each article be carried 
once, and that each dancer should take part in at least one procession. 
The images, after being thus exhibited, were placed in the inclosure 
and later were stored in a place known only to those connected with 
the ceremony. 
No. 99. ‘‘ We are Singing in the Night ”’ 
(Catalogue No. 1009) 
Recorded by Jose MANUEL 
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TRANSLATION 


Now as the night is over us we are singing the songs that were given to us. 
You see the clouds beginning to form on top of the mountains. 

They look like little white feathers. 

You will see them shake like feathers in a wind. 

Soon the raindrops will fall and make our country beautiful. 


Analysis.—This song is minor in tonality, yet one-third of the 
progressions are major thirds. It is peculiar in the prominence of 
B, the sixth above the keynote, while the fifth occurs only twice. 


The first procession took place just before sunrise and was led 
by the Cowada, walking slowly and scattering sacred corn meal with 
a motion like that of sowing grain. They were followed by a man 
carrying a representation of the sun, and by the dancers who carried 
a portion of the images. The clowns ran around the dancers and acted 
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in an amusing manner. During the day the processions passed around 
the outside to the back of the inclosure where the boys and girls, 
representing the sacrificed children (see p. 138), were stationed. 
These children were required to stand in one place and dance all day. 
Behind them was a young man with small rasping sticks who sang 
special songs. The clowns went around the camp and sat down with 
one group after another, being unwilling to leave unless they received 
a gift of food, which they took to persons in,the inclosure. Friends 
of the sick brought them to this ceremony with the belief that any of 
the clowns could benefit them, as all the clowns were supposed to be 
medicine men. 

The Viikita as observed in the southern part of the reservation 
shows some differences from the northern custom. The following 
information was obtained at Vomari village, about 7 miles from the 
Mexican border. Mattias Hendricks, a Papago chief, said that the 
Viukita had its origin in the village of Kiithowak ” in Sonora and 
was given to the people by Elder Brother, also called Montezuma. 
In the middle of this village there is a spring of water. The people 
once saw in this spring an animal that they knew belonged in the sea. 
The animal came out of the spring, lay around, and swallowed a few 
people. When the inhabitants of the village found that it was a 
dangerous animal they tried to lill it but could not do so. They 
sent word to Elder Brother where he lived in Baboquivari Mountain 
and asked him to come and see if he could save them from danger. 
When Elder Brother came toward the place he said, “I am going over 
yonder. You must watch and if you see clouds come up and stay in 
the sky you will know that I have killed the animal, but if there are 
no clouds it will mean that he has swallowed me.” ”* Elder Brother 
sharpened his knife very sharp and put it in his belt. 

There is a little mountain on the north side of the village. He 
went along there and when he was about to turn at the point of the 
little mountain and could see where the animal lived a wind came and 
blew him right into the animal’s mouth. When he got inside he 
crawled along and found the animal’s heart, and cut its throat from 
the inside. The animal jumped up and then fell to the ground. 
When the animal died Elder Brother crawled out and found that the 
animal had fallen on the shore of the sea. Then clouds appeared 
where he had predicted and the people knew that he had killed the 
monster. Afterwards he returned to the village and told them about 
it. Ever afterwards the day was kept as a thanksgiving festival. 
Four Viikita songs were recorded at Vomari but no attempt was made 
to study the ceremony in detail. It was said that two inclosures were 


a2 This village is referred to as Quitovaquita by Davis in his description of the ceremony. See ‘‘The 
Papago Ceremony of Vikita,”’ by Edward H. Davis, in Indian Notes and Monographs, vol. 111, no. 4, 
published by the Museum of the American Indian, New York, 1920. 

820 Of, a similar signal on p. 52, 
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built near together and in one of these inclosures the “images”’ and 
other ceremonial articles were stored. Among the leading partici- 
pants in the ceremony were two men, each of whom carried a wand 
about 31% feet long, decorated with feathers in the middle and at the 
ends. These men had rattles attached to their ankles. They stood 
facing each other, one at the east and the other at the west. They 
“danced with one foot”? and made motions with the wands. First 
the man at the east sidesang and the man at the west moved his wand, 
then the man at the west sang and the man at the east moved his 
wand. Mattias Hendricks said that in the ceremony he attended 
the wands were moved forward and back with an even motion. 

On the day preceding the Viikita ceremony the people placed four 
piles of sand beside each house, and beside the piles of sand they 
were required to place cooked food or cactus sirup. Three leaders 
of the dancers went among the piles of sand together with the clowns 
and all the people crowded around them. If the people wanted any 
of the food or sirup they were allowed to take it and hold it up, a 
clown shot it with an arrow and they were then allowed to eat it. 
If a young girl took up any of the food the clowns knew that she was 
unmarried. They hit her, and then anyone might take hold of her 
and marry her. The dancing continued all night. 

One man was appointed to watch for the rising of the sun. When 
the sun arose on the morning of the ceremony this man put on a 
headdress made of feathers and led a procession which moved from 
the ceremonial inclosure to the place of the dancing. This man did 
not stop at the place of the dancing but walked from the east to the 
south, west, and north, returning to the east, after which he removed 
the feather headdress. Following him in the procession were the 
three dancers mentioned in connection with the piles of sand, also a 
man with rasping sticks and a woman carrying a basket which con- 
tained an “image.’’ (According to Davis this was the heart of the 
monster slain by Elder Brother.) During the night the basket had 
been on top of a post. The woman placed the basket at a “little 
place fixed for it on the west side,” and seated herself in front of 
it. The men with the rasping sticks sat in a line in front of her and 
sang, a pause being made after each song. The woman was not 
allowed to move from her place until sunset. At intervals during the 
day the three leading dancers went from the inclosure to a place 
where men with rasping sticks were singing, these men being others 
than the group near the basket. As they approached the group one of 
the leaders ran forward and threw sacred corn meal on the ground and 
the men behind him jumped and stood on the place where the meal 
had fallen; this was repeated and each man advanced in this manner, 
a special song being sung while this was done. After this was com- 
pleted the leader walked as rapidly as possible to the inclosure. At 
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the conclusion of the ceremony each person was given a “little 
branch of a certain tree” (prayer stick). The people took these to 
their homes in the assurance that they would have rain and conse- 
quently have good crops. 

Medicine men exhibited their power during this gathering. Jose 
Ascencio (pl. 17, 6) said he had attended the ceremony several times and 
that on one occasion he saw a medicine man come out of the inclosure 
and walk toward the east. It was about noon and the ground was 
hard and dusty. The man walked a little distance, sat down, made a 
cigarette, and smoked it. Then he took out his handkerchief, spread 
it on the ground, and put fine dirt in it; he took up the handkerchief 
by the corners, twisted it, finally twisting it tighter and tighter, and 
water came out of it. When he opened the handkerchief there was 
wet clay init. The man put the clay in his pocket and walked back 
to the inclosure. There was no singing; he only ‘‘smoked and 
breathed on the handkerchief.” 

The following Viikita songs were sung during the dancing: 


No. 100. ‘‘ The Corn on Frog Mountain ”’ 
(Catalogue No. 1050) 
Recorded by Josz AscENcIO 
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TRANSLATION 


Frog Mountain, on top of it the corn comes up. 
Eat it, eat it. 

Analysis. —This is a melody of unusual interest, consisting of two 
periods of six measures each, with a closing period of four measures 
in a slower tempo. A triple measure with practically the same slow 
tempo occurs near the end of each period. For convenience of 
observation the song is transcribed with A as the keynote, although 
the third above that tone does not appear. 
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No. 101. ‘‘ We are Making Wonderful Things ’’ 
(Catalogue No. 1006) 
Recorded by Jose MANUEL 


Vorce e=72 — SO 


TRANSLATION 


(Referring to the images of things desired) 
Now we sit with feathers tied on our heads, 
We make wonderful things which you have not seen, 
But we will show them to you some day. 
Analysis —This song is minor in tonality, with the seventh as 
a particularly prominent tone. It has a compass of nine tones and 
lacks the sixth tone of the octave. About three-fifths of the pro- 


gressions are whole tones, 
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No. 102. ‘‘Each Singer Wears a White Feather”? 
* (Catalogue No. 1007) 
Recorded by Josr Manure 


Voice g=—88 (= 176 
(1) (1) : 


TRANSLATION 


Each singer wears a white feather on his head, 
Now it is nightfall, 
We will sing through the night and perhaps we may do some good. 


Analysis.—This is a free and pleasing melody, minor in tonality 
and containing the entire octave except the sixth. About four-fifths 
of the intervals are whole tones and minor thirds. The time in the 
7-8 measures was given with clearness. 
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No. 103. ‘‘A Flaming Light in the East’’ 


. (Catalogue No. 1008) 
Recorded by Jose MANUEL 


Vorcn ¢—88 (g’—176) 
Ps geet 


TRANSLATION 


We see the light that brightens in the east, 

It seems to turn to flame, 

On the edge of it is something that looks like a white feather, 
But we see that it is white clouds. 


Analysis-—This particularly pleasing melody is classified with 
B-flat as the keynote, though the third above that tone does not occur. 
The tone material is that of the first five-toned scale, in which the third 
and seventh tones of the octave are omitted. It is interesting to 
note the difference of accent in measures 1 to 3 and 16 to 18. The 
rests and the time in the 3-8 and 5-8 measures were given with 
clearness. 


Tue Rain CEREMONY 


In the early part of August the Papago held a festival at which 
the medicine men made divinations for rain. This was in accordance 
with an ancient custom and was accompanied by the drinking of a wine 
made from the fruit of the saguaro cactus and commonly called 
“tiswin.’’*? The principal informants on this subject were Jose Antoin, 
of Sells, and Mattias Hendricks, of Vomari. Practically the only 
difference in the two narratives was that informants at Hendricks 
village, in the extreme south of the reservation, said that songs were 
received by men while under the influence of the native wine. In- 
formation was also obtained from Sivariano Garcia, of San Xavier, but 
in this, as in the account of the bamboo game contest, his account was 
said by the informants to be the Pima version. Jose Antoin is chief 
of the rather large village of Pisinamak, and a small village called 


> The Papago designation is ha’san (saguaro cactus) na’vai (drink). 
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Harimak. He had acted as leader of the entire tiswin ceremony. His 
father was chief and he would have inherited the office at his father’s 
death, as he was the oldest son, but he was so reluctant to accept the 
office that he left the village. He remained away several years until 
the people sent for him and the Government representative in charge 
of the reservation authorized his election as chief. The village 
obtained its name in the following manner: A war party killed a 
certain animal, brought home its head and put it in a tree. One of 
the early priests saw this dnd asked what they called it. They could 
not explain, and he said it was the head of a Pisin (Spanish word). 
After that time the village was called Pismamak, the latter part of the 
word meaning ‘“‘head’”’ in the Papago language. Hendricks is chief 
at Vomari village. 

Antoin related the following origin of the custom of making and 
drinking tiswin and said the incident took place at his village. There 
was once a woman who had a little boy. She wanted to go to another 
village to play thoka (a woman’s game), so she put the child * to bed, 
placed food and water beside him, and left him alone. After a while 
the child awakened, ate the food, and followed his mother. He came 
to where they were playing the game and sat down. A woman run- 
ning around in the game would see the child and say, ‘‘I found a little 
child;”’ and the mother would say, ‘‘ Let him alone; he belongs to me.”’ 
When the game was finished the mother took up the child, tied a cloth 
around his head, and stuck a feather in the cloth. Then the little 
boy went and played with the other children. All went well until the 
other children began to tease the little boy, saying he was too proud 
of his feather. The child stood it as long as he could, then he said 
that perhaps there was something inside his head of which he could 
be more proud than of his feather. He made a circle on the ground, 
stood inside it and began to sink into the ground. Some of the chil- 
dren said, ‘‘We had better tell his mother.’’ One child ran and .told, 
but when his mother got there he had sunk entirely out of sight except 
the feather. His mother took that out, then she went to work and 
called the badger, who is the best digger, and told him to catch up to 
‘the boy and bring him back. The badger dug as hard as possible 
but he could not overtake the boy. Then the mother called all the 
birds together and said, ‘‘ Which of you can find a lost boy?” The 
crow said, “I think I can find him.” The crow started and found 
the boy in the Kiyota Mountains. He returned and told the mother. 
Then the people said, ‘Let us go to the Kiyota Mountains and see 
how the boy looks.” They went and found the boy standing there. 
The mother wanted him to go home, but the boy said, “No; I want 
to stay in the hills, but I will be of use to my people.” Then he turned 
slowly into a saguaro cactus and told the people what todo. He told 


%3 Throughout this narrative the term used to designate this boy is Ali, the Papago term for “child.” 
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them to take the fruit to a house, mash it and boil it about an hour 
and a half, then they were told to strain it through a matting of grass, 
put it in an olla and seal it up. His mother said to the people, ‘“‘ Now 
you must do something in return for this.” A young man said, ‘“‘ What 
can we do? We do not know about this.” Then the child began to 
sing the following song. It was the first of many songs, probably 
more than a hundred, which he gave to the people, saying they were 
to be used in a ceremony to bring rain. 


No. 104. “I Draw the Rain’ (Catalogue No. 1073) 


Recorded by Jos—E ANTOIN 


Voice = 104 
-o- -§- 


TRANSLATION 


Here I am sitting and with my power I draw the south wind toward me. After 
the wind I draw the clouds, and after the clouds I draw the rain that makes the 
wild flowers grow on our home ground and look so beautiful. 


Analysis.—This melody has a compass of nine tones, beginning on 
the highest and ending on the lowest tone of the compass. The 
tonality is major but half the intervals are minor thirds. No change 
of time occurs in the song. A quarter note followed by two eighth 
notes occurs three times, forming part of longer and different phrases. 
A reversal of these count divisions also occurs, but neither seems a 
rhythmic unit of the song. 


Antoin said, “This is the way in which the tiswin ceremony started, 
and that is why we believe that if we make tiswin and go through the 
same action as when the custom was started we will have rain that 
day or very soon.’ *4 

The child told the people to continue this custom as long as there 
were any Papago living, and said that if they ever stopped this custom 
there would be no more rain. He said that the people must eat wild 
vegetables and that if they ever stopped eating wild food they would 
lose their vitality and not be able to stand exposure. (The informant 
said he will believe this as long as he lives, for he sees conditions as 


A different tradition is given by Russell, op. cit., pp. 218, 245, 2be. 
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they were predicted. He said, “At that time men wore nothing but 
_ the G string. They rose before daylight and went out to isle for 
Apache. See! If young men do this now they get sick and can 
stand nothing; they take cold and die.”’) 

Preparations for the saguaro festival began in June when the fruit 
of the saguaro cactus was gathered. The fruit grows at the top of 
the cactus, which is a column 20 to 40 feet in height. The implement 
used in gathering the fruit is a long pole with a hook at the end. 
Much importance is attached to the shape of the hook, and the 
group of stars known as the Big Dipper is called the Cactus Hook 
because of a fancied resemblance. The work of gathering the fruit 
and making the sirup was done in places called cactus camps, several 
families combining in the work. The equipment of such a camp 
consisted of a thatch in a tree, on which the cactus fruit was spread 
to dry, and a covered fireplace. A few ollas were usually left in the 
camp and were not disturbed by travelers. A deserted camp south 
of Santa Rosa was visited and photographed. (PI. 19, a, 0.) 

The cactus fruit was boiled in water, strained through a mat of 
grass or branches to remove seeds, etc., the juice was then boiled 
down to a sirup and placed in ollas, and sealed with a bit of broken 
pottery covered with mud. At the time of the ceremony these ollas 
were opened and the sirup mixed with water and allowed to ferment, 
making ‘“‘tiswin.”’ Smaller ollas were also filled for household use, 
as the sirup mixed with water and not fermented is a pleasing drink 
in hot weather. The sirup might be either light or heavy and could 
be kept for a year. If kept for a long time the color became dark. 
A similar drink was made from the fruit of the “organ-pipe” cactus. 

The following incident was related concerning one of these camps. 
It was said that while the older people were busy with their work 
seven children strayed away from the camp and were lost. Their 
parents searched for them several days but could not find them. In 
the camp there was a man whose dreams usually came true. When 
the parents could not find the children they went to him. One night 
he ‘dreamed a song” and the next morning he saddled a pony and 
went to a place called Viinikit. When he got to the place he found 
footprints of children and followed them all over the mountain. 
Finally he saw a boy in the bushes. He got down, tied his horse, 
and went toward the boy. When the boy saw the man coming he 
ran farther into the bushes, told the other children and they all ran 
away. The man chased and finally caught them and brought them 
home. They had been lost for eight days and would have perished 
without water. 

The song heard by the medicine man in his dream told him that 
the children had not died of thirst. It had rained where they were 
and the water had stayed in a little ‘water hole,” The children had 
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found this and drunk the water. In old times Viinikat was farm 
land, but the parents of the children did not remember this nor 
think the children might have strayed there. 


No. 105. Song Concerning the Lost Children 
(Catalogue No. 995) 


Recorded by Marrias HENDRICKS 


TRANSLATION 


Viinikit fields I got into. 
I stayed there and my heart will be wet enough to last. 

Analysis —In this song concerning the lost children we have a 
wandering melody with the unusual compass of 12 tones. An ascend- 
’ ing ninth occurs midway through the song and the ascending interval 
at the close suggests a query. A quarter of the intervals are fourths, 
which is an unusually large proportion of this interval. It is interest- 
ing to compare the rhythmic unit with measures 8 and 9 and 16 and 
17, in which the note values are the same but the accent is different. 


The lodge for the making of tiswin was erected near the lodge of 
the chief. at Santa Rosa. This was visited and photographed. 
(Pl. 19, c.) It was round in shape with only one opening, a door 
toward the east. The lodge consisted of a framework covered with 
grass having tree branches or the long stems of the ocatillo cactus on 
the outside. Preparation for the August festival included the making 
of a large quantity of cigarettes for every one to use freely. These 
were made of native tobacco, rolled in corn husks. 

The persons taking part in the ceremony comprised a leader for 
the entire ceremony, the men who mixed the tiswin and one man 
who tasted it, four men who watched the ollas in the lodge during the 
period of fermentation, four medicine men who made the rain divina- 
tions, and the singers, whose number was not prescribed, though 16 
was the usual number, this permitting four men to be seated at and 
between the cardinal points during the distribution of the wine. At 
the four cardinal points were shallow holes with straw in them. The 
ollas were placed in these holes during the period of fermentation. 
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c, Lodge in which tiswin is made 
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The boiling of the fruit of the cactus into sirup and its storing in 
ollas has been mentioned on a previous page. The wine was made 
by mixing this sirup with water and subjecting it to heat until it 
fermented, when it was drunk at once. Cold water was placed in 
a large basket and the sirup added, the usual proportion being about 
half a pint of sirup to a gallon or a gallon and a half of water. A 
woman was never allowed to mix the tiswin, but she could bring the 
water if she desired. It was the belief that if a woman mixed the 
tiswin the people who drank it would do nothing but cry. The 
water and sirup were stirred with the hands, a requirement being 
that no implement be used. When the sirup was first put in the 
water one of the mixers said, ‘I am now mixing you up. Do me the 
favor to bring good wind and clouds and rain, and to keep the people 
from bad behavior after they have drunk the wine.” This portion 
of the work was under the direction of an expert or “taster.” From 
time to time the mixers took some of the sirup and water in a cup 
and gave it to the taster, who said ‘add more water,’ or “more 
sirup,” according to his judgment. The entire quantity was enough 
to fill four ollas, each of which held 5 or 6 gallons. When the taster 
was satisfied with the mixture, it was poured into the ollas, which 
had been set in the straw at the cardinal points, and the ollas were 
covered tightly. This was done about the middle of the day, the 
door was tightly closed, and the ollas remained in the lodge that 
night, the next day, and the following night, the wine often being 
ready to use about 9 o’clock on the following morning. A fire was 
made outside the lodge in front of and a short distance from the door, 
and coals from this fire were brought and placed in the middle of 
the lodge to supply an even heat and induce the desired fermenta- 
tion. The wood used for this fire was mesquite and ironwood, which 
hold the heat for a long time, giving out a gentle heat. 

Four men watched the fermentation of the wine, two being on 
duty during the day and two during the night. These men also 
passed the wine to the people when it was finished. Their station 
in the lodge while watching the ollas was between the east and north 
ollas. They lay down most of the time, as it was very warm in the 
lodge, and they sang most of the time without accompaniment. If 
they were lying down when they began to sing they were required 
to sing four songs before rising. Either man could suggest a song 
or they could consult as to what song they would sing next, but there 
must. be four songs. Among the songs of the watchers were the 


two next following. 
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No. 106. Song of the Watchers (a) 
(Catalogue No. 1049.) 
Recorded by Jos—E ASCENCIO 


VOICE xe 


agli 


TRANSLATION 


The eagle is flying above in a round circle and makes a round shadow 
on the ground. 

I am walking around under that shadow. 

The blue hawk is flying in a straight line and makes a straight . 
shadow. 

Under that line I am running. 

Analysis—In the first phrase of this song we find the descending 
fourth C to G, in the next phrase we have B flat to F, and the closing 
phrase the fourth between C and G appears in both descending and 
ascending progression. Although the fourth is prominent in the 
framework of the melody, the interval of a minor third constitutes 
about half of the progressions. The song has a compass of 11 tones 
and is based on the second five-toned scale. 


No. 107. Song of the Watchers (b) 
(Catalogue No. 1031) 


Recorded by Joss Hunpricks 


TRANSLATION 


The sun doctor with his body painted in spots. 

At the edge of the earth I (the sun doctor) stand and see the 
ocean with its beautiful rolling waves. 

T call up the beautiful white clouds. 

Iam glad to see them rise. 


Analysis —A gliding and slurring of the voice characterizes this 
song. The accents were light and the sixteenth notes were not 
always sung distinctly. The tone material is that of the fourth 
five-toned scale and the progressions are typical of that scale. The 


song has a range of an octave and the keynote is near the top of the 
compass. 
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Another song of the same class which was not transcribed con- 
tained these words: “Spotted Mountain, at the top rises a white 
wind. The white wind makes the spotted mountain into a white 
mountain. At the top of the white mountain rose a white eagle. I 
saw it and my heart began to fail me. I scarcely knew what to do.” 

The watchers inspected the ollas frequently to see how the fer- 
mentation was progressing. If some fault occurred near the beginning 
of the process it was possible to begin over, throwing out the wine 
and making fresh. The watchers, for instance, might report that 
moisture was on the outside of an olla. This indicated a slight leak 
and the wine was emptied into another olla. It was expected that 
the fermenting wine would rise to the top of the olla and sometimes 
run over a little. This should occur four times. After it had risen 
to the top of the olla the third time it was tasted and if it were not 
doing well the taster and the leader of the ceremony knew what to do. 
Sometimes a medicine man had interfered and used magic to spoil 
the wine. In that case it would bubble up, then die down, and get 
cold, and the people knew it would turn into sour water. If such a 
man were detected he might be whipped or even expelled from the 
village. While the wine was fermenting the medicine men were 
trying to locate ram. Four men combined in this work but only two 
were seated in the circle when the tiswin was drunk. These were 
men who had been qualified by dreams or had “met some strange 
thing at night.”. Their actions in trying to locate the rain were 
similar to those when trying to locate the enemy, on the warpath. 
The gestures were so much a matter of individuality that no action 
can be said to be typical. Those who had seen the performance 
said that some men used a wand, some an arrow, and others made 
gestures with their hands. A man might hold up an arrow and move 
it through the air as if testing the direction, or he might extend his 
right hand before him and his left hand behind him, motioning to 
the singers if he wanted them to sing faster or louder, as though he 
felt that he had found the direction of what he sought. An informant 
said that he saw a man make the rain divination at a tiswin festival 
and he ‘‘made motions with a little stick with a feather on the end.” 
He moved the stick downward and water dripped from the end and 
was caught in a bottle. The man turned and sprinkled the water 
on the people. Some fell on this informant and the water felt hot. 
The medicine man said, ‘This water is so hot that the clouds will 
soon pass after a short shower, but to-morrow afternoon there will 
be a cool, abundant rain.”” It happened as the man had predicted. 
In reply to a direct inquiry the informants said that the medicine 
men did not cause the rain but “located and predicted it,” 
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The following song was sung during the rain divination: 


No. 108. Song During Rain Divination 
(Catalogue No. 1032) 
Recorded by Joss HENDRICKS 


Voice o= 80 


TRANSLATION 


The eagle wing, under that I sat with the tiswin, 

I drank that and I am well drunk. 

The water that gathered on the blue hawk feathers at the end of the vasi, 
I drank of that and was staggered. 


Analysis —This song is characterized by the frequency of the 
fourth which constitutes 7 of the 25 progressions. Certain simple 
measure divisions occur more than once, but these short phrases are 
so closely intertwined that it is difficult to separate one and designate 
it as a rhythmic unit. The emphasis upon D flat occurring midway 


through the song is unusual and interesting. 


The people assembled to the number of 100 or more for the drinking 
of the tiswin. All were in gala attire but few were painted except 
those who were to serve the tiswin. In old times there was a special 
paint for use at this festival, made of white clay and a soft black mud 
ground together. The wine was served as soon as it was ready, 
which frequently was about 9 o’clock in the morning. 

The circle of people were seated at the east of the lodge, opposite 
the door, and there was a fire in the center of the circle. One singer 
sat at each of the cardinal points, and there were three singers between 
each of these singers. Those who were seated at the cardinal points 
were the leaders and had their faces painted half white and half red. 
They were painted in pairs, the man at the north having the left half 
of his face painted white, and the man at the south having the right 
side of his face white, while the man at the east had his left cheek, 
and the man at the west had his right cheek white. 

At the east a medicine man sat at the left of the singer and at the 
west a medicine man sat at the right of the singer. Each of the four 
men appointed to distribute the wine carried a basket filled with 
tiswin. (Pl: 10,6.) Two of these men were stationed at the eastern 
part of the circle and two at the western. The two at the east set 
their baskets in front of the singer at the east, and those at the west 
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placed their baskets before the singer at that point. He extended 
his hands, side by side, hanging downward from the wrists so that 
the fingers almost touched the wine, then he held them up with the 
fingers pointed toward the sun. He repeated this four times and 
after the fourth time he made a sweeping gesture to include the full 
circle of the earth. Then the two men carrying the baskets sepa- 
rated, one going to the right and the other to the left. There were 
cups in the basket, and the wine was offered to everyone. The 
following song was sung while the wine was distributed. 


No. 109. Song While Tiswin is Distributed 


(Catalogue No. 1058) 
Recorded by Vicrorta 


Voice o=58 me 
psig tat ttyl teat the 
Bape Sea =a eee 
SEY Sess eee Peeters | 


(The words of this song were not recorded, but expressed the idea that the 
tiswin brought the wind and clouds.) 


Analysis.—The tempo of this song is particularly slow. The 
song is analyzed with B as the keynote but the third above that tone 
does not appear. The intervals are wide, one-third being intervals 
of a fourth. Attention is directed to the descent of a seventh in 
measures 7 and 8, and the three descending thirds in the fourth and 
fifth measures from the close. 


Many songs were sung during the distribution of the wine. The 
leader of the ceremony could say to the man at the east, “Start a 
song.’”’ He would sing it four times in a moderate voice for the others 
to listen, and then say louder, ‘‘All join.” Then this singer at the 
east would say to the singer at the north, ‘‘I pass it to you,”’ meaning 
that the singer at the north was to start a song. If he could not, he 
would say, “‘I pass it on,’”’ meaning that the singer at the west was to 
start a song. It might go around in this way, back to the man at 
the east, and it would be his turn to start another song. Jose Antoin 
said that no accompanying instrument was used in his village, but 
that in another village the singers walked around and shook a rattle 
while they were singing, although the customs connected with the 
songs were similar in other respects. 

106041°—29——12 
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When the wine had been passed around once the men who distrib- 
uted it stood silent and erect behind the singers while a speech was 
made, usually by a man dressed as if old and poor. Anyone who 
knew the speech could make it. His clothing was ragged, he had 
white clay on his hair, and walked with a cane. The speech was as 
follows: 

“My friends and relatives, you drink the wine I have prepared 
expressly for you, and if any have power to draw rain from the east 
where stand the oldest ruins (in that old ruin lives the lightning 
doctor whose name is Mocking Bird) let the man ask the Mocking 
Bird doctor to send the best kind of wind and after that the best kind 
of clouds. Ask him to send the white clouds and after that the 
black clouds, and to make them cover the whole earth as they come 
toward us. The sky looks so high to us, and the clouds start from the 
earth and extend to the sky. In them is the thunder and the lightning 
which we welcome because we know they bring good to us. We 
hear the sound of the thunder in the mountains around us. Let us 
all join in our feeling to have the rain. Let us all be glad to see the 
water running in the little washes to moisten the fields where we 
plant our seed. Let us see the shape of the edges of the washes that 
look so beautiful to us. The plants that come up will be green and 
beautiful in the field, and when they have finished growing we will 
get the food for which we are now hoping. 

‘From our center turn your thoughts toward the east where stand 
the white ruins. In those ruins are white winds and white clouds. 
Have your feeling and ask for the rain to be sent to us. From those 
ruins come the white winds and white clouds which contain the 
heaviest rain. From our center turn your thoughts toward the west 
where stand the black ruins. In those ruins are black winds and black 
clouds. Have your feeling and ask for the rain to be sent tous. From 
those ruins come the black winds and black clouds which contain the 
heaviest rain. From our center turn your thoughts toward the north. 
There stand the green ruins. In those ruins are green winds and 
green clouds. Have your feeling and ask for the rain to be sent to us. 
From those ruins will come that which will make all green things on 
_the earth grow faster. From our center turn your thoughts toward 
the south where stand the yellow ruins. In those ruins are yellow 
flowers. Have your feeling and ask for the rain to be sent to us. 
From those ruins will come the yellow clouds, that will be the finishing 
touch on our plants and on all things that grow on the earth. In 
finishing we have our feeling toward the four points of the winds and 
are sure we will get some help from the. four ruins.” 

After making this speech the man was addressed by a term of 
relationship or as “friend.” Only this one speech was made. The 
men with the baskets then carried the wine around the circle. If 
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there was not enough they replenished it; if there was too much they 
continued to go around the circle until it was gone. 

The effect of the wine was said to be a general “good feeling,” 
and to last a night and aday. Jose Antoin said that no songs were 
received while under the influence of the wine, but informants at 
Vomari village said that songs were thus received. Rafael Mendez 
(pl. 16, c) said that a man who had drunk the tiswin once saw Coyote 
come toward him. The man began to come to his senses and Coyote 
sang and taught him many songs. The number was said to be about 
one hundred. The first of these songs was the following: 


No. 110. ‘‘A Blue Wind’? (Catalogue No. 1026) 
Recorded by Raranyn Munpez 


TRANSLATION 
A blue wind. 
I saw the tracks on the blue mountain. 
Inside that mountain I found a bamboo plant growing. 
From there I saw a seven-headed mountain running low from east to west. 


Analysis.—The ascent of an octave at the opening of this song is 
unusual, and is followed by a downward gliding of the voice. The 
movement of the melody is free and the ascending and descending 
intervals are equal in number. Attention is directed to the ascent of 
a seventh in two progressions, at the twelfth measure from the close. 
Like many other Papago songs, this is distinctly different from the 
songs of the white race. 

The man said that Coyote put his hands on him and ran them along 
from his head to his feet. Then he began to come to his senses. 
This experience was made the subject of the following song, the words 
_ of which were not recorded. 


— 
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No. 111. Song After Drinking the Wine 
(Catalogue No. 1025) 


Recorded by RaranL MENDEZ 


Analysis —Two phrases in this song are designated as. rhythmic 
units and differ only in the accent on the final tone. The song is 
more lively than the preceding but has the same quality of wide 
intervals and free progression. Both songs are rapid in tempo. 


The following song is said to have been received in a similar manner. 
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No. 112. ‘‘You Make Me Drink Red Water’’ 


(Catalogue No. 979) 
Recorded by Marrias Hpenpricks ’ 


22S eae eee 
SSeS Ss 


TRANSLATION 


A red water you made me drink, 
When I was drunk I went around as though I would fall down, 
I fell on the ground face downward. 


Analysis —This song contains six sorts of ascending and four sorts 
of descending intervals, which is an unusual variety. It is a particu- 
larly pleasing melody and a majority of its phrases are four measures 
in length. The lowering of the third adds interest to the song. 


A somewhat different tradition of the origin of the rain ceremony 
had been given by Sivariano Garcia of San Xavier village. This was 
read to Jose Antoin, who said that he had heard an old man relate it 
and that it was the Pima tradition. Garcia’s narrative is as follows: 
Long ago, when the Papago first came to this region, there was no 
water and the medicine men brought rain. The custom began at 
Casa Grande. A medicine man living there made a long cactus, but 
he did not like it. He picked the fruit when it was so dry that the 
seeds were ready to fall. He handed it to one of his men, saying, 
“Take it back, I do not like it here.””’ This man met Coyote, who 
wanted the seeds. The man handed them to him, and then wanted 
to get them back, but Coyote instead of giving them back held his 
hand high, and scattered them broadcast. The wind was blowing 
toward the north, therefore the giant cactus is everywhere growing 
on the south slope of the mountains and in low places. Garcia said 
that the medicine man made his cactus sink down in the earth, but 
it came up on the mountain called Kihotawak.** A bird was flying 
over the mountain and saw the cactus. He picked some of the fruit 


4oThis mountain is named from its resemblance to an inverted burden basket (kiho), 
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and took it back to the village, and the people made it into wine. 
They put the wine in ollas, and the second morning it was ready to 
drink. Two or four villages united in making the wine. At this 
time the medicine men worked to get a knowledge of the rain. If 
their report was favorable the people planted their crops in a few days. 
If a medicine man could not locate the rain the first night he worked 
part of the next day and part or all of the next night, but if three or 
four men worked at the same time they could find the rain sooner. 
Garcia said that he had frequently been present at this ceremony and 
had learned many of its songs, four of which he recorded. If the 
people moved about the place they walked gently and slowly so as 
not to distract the attention of the medicine man who went around 
slowly, beginning at the east, then going to the north, west, and south 
to see if he could feel a cool breeze. In summer the rain came from 
the east, later from the north, and in winter or spring from the west. 
He felt in all directions to see if he could detect rain, and when he 
thought that he had the right direction he tried to bring the rain from 
thence. In doing this he used the means that were given him when 
he was made a medicine man. In the old days a man was not afraid 
of a test of his power. For instance, he would take in his hand the 
driest thing he could find and would squeeze water out of it. 

The people sang to increase the power of the medicine men, this 
being similar to the custom of “singing for the medicine men’”’ when 
they were trying to locate the enemy for a war party. (See p. 183 
in which the people sang with the doctor in treating the sick, thus 
putting forth their power to supplement his.) 
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The song next following was usually sung first, as the words 
indicate. ' 
No. 113. “‘The Songs Are Beginning ’’ (Catalogue No. 922) 
Recorded by Stvar1ano GARCIA 


VoIce e = 80 


2S Se eas 


WORDS (NOT TRANSCRIBED) 


- Thahrai honunin kéérna 
Sun going down proper time 
nirindrl rZUrZON) CoO yohoh kaicokaci 
songs commencing women hearing 
wowewahpahima  konstin thathaman 
running toward hastening on the ground 
mérliwa 


they arrive 
TRANSLATION 


At sunset, the proper time for the beginning of the songs, they begin. 
The women hear the song, and hasten to reach the place. 
They arrive at the place. 

Analysis.—It is interesting to note the varied use of a dotted eighth 
note in this song, especially in the latter portion where it is accented. 
In the sixth measure from the close it is in a double measure and in 
the fourth from the close it is made emphatic by being placed in a 
triple measure and followed by a quarter note. The two final meas- 
ures of the song are pleasing in effect. The entire song is bright and 
cheerful with anticipation of the songs which are to be sung at the 


ceremony. 


The other songs recorded by Garcia were not transcribed, but the 
words of two are interesting. His second song contains these words, 
“Poor old doctor, poor doctor, stringing web over the ground, and 
above us the clouds begin to string along like the web on the ground.” 
The fourth song of the group contains these words, “Little Elder 
Brother is leading the clouds to the west. The wind comes out of 
every mountain, but still the clouds hang heavy over the mountain.” 
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Tue WAKITA 


The puberty dance of the Papago was called Wakita. A young 
girl on her maturity was isolated for four days in the care of an older 
woman, not a relative. They prepared their own meals and ate 
together and the young girl occupied much of her time in making a 
basket which she gave to the older woman. It was part of this 
woman’s duty to instruct the girl in the tribal ethics regarding women 
and also to teach her such simple household tasks as she had not 
already learned, During this time the girl was not allowed to taste 
salt and was required to use a stick in scratching her hair or body. 
The maturity of a young girl was regarded with awe and songs were 
sung to “cure her.” 

Soon after her isolation the parents of the girl gave a feast if they 
could afford it, also a dance which continued four nights, the people 
gathering in the evening and dancing all night. The principal songs 
were those received in dreams. One man led the singing, and sang 
each song slowly so the others could learn it, then he said, “hoi, 
hoi,’”’ in an encouraging manner and they allsang. In old times these 
songs were accompanied by the shaking of a gourd rattle. The 
girl for whom the ceremony was given stood next to the leading singer. 
She was not allowed to sit down during the entire night, though the 
dancers rested after each song. Her face was not painted and there 
was no change from her usual manner of dress. At midnight the 
people partook of the feast provided by her parents. 

Men and women joined in the dance, standing in long lines facing 
each other. The men and women did not alternate but stood as 
they might chance to do. The dance consisted in retreating a few 
steps and advancing to the first position. Some old women danced 
around the entire group of people, singing the same song as the other 
dancers. The first of these songs was received in a dream by Ciko, 
who was one of the singers at this ceremony. 
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No. 114. “I Am Running Toward the Edge of the World ”’ 


(Catalogue No. 1043) 
Recorded by JosE AscENcIO 
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TRANSLATION 


I am on my way running, 

I am on my way running, 

Looking toward me is the edge of the world, 

I am trying to reach it, 

The edge of the world does not look far away, 
To that I am on my way running. 


Analysis —This song is characterized by two ascending sevenths 
and a large proportion of fourths. It is freely melodic and contains 
all the tones of the octave except the seventh. There is no similarity 
between the two rhythmic units. 
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No. 115. ‘“‘ White Blossoms on Baboquivari Mountain ”’ 
(Catalogue No. 1044) 


Recorded by Jose AsScENCIO 


Voice a= 100 (J fast 200) 


TRANSLATION 


Baboquivari is there on the east side, 

It has white blossoms on it. 

Toward that mountain I am on my way, 
I am running to join the singer. 

Analysis.—In the repeated eighth notes and simple rhythm of this 
song we have a graceful suggestion of the flowers on the mountain. 
The song begins and ends on the same tone, and the first and last 
intervals are fifths. About half the progressions are minor thirds. 


No. 116. ‘‘ Cottonwood Leaves Are Falling ”’ 
(Catalogue No. 1045) 
Recorded by Jos—E ASCENCIO 


Voron g—96 (gs — 192) 


TRANSLATION 


The cottonwood leaves are falling and flying in the air, 
On top of the remaining mountain they are flying around, 
And falling as though they were wet. 
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Analysis.—This is a particularly graceful melody containing two 
phrases of two measures each, followed by a phrase of five measures 
and a ‘‘connecting phrase’ sung between the repetitions. The 
sequence of tones G-F-G suggests the rustle of the cottonwood leaves. 

The proportion of ascending intervals is larger than in a majority 
of these songs. 


No. 117. “The Morning Is Shining Upward ”’ 
(Catalogue No. 1046) 
Recorded by Jose AscEncio 


TRANSLATION 


Poor man, did you leave me and walk away? 
The morning is shining upward, 
To that I am going. 
Analysis.—This song is based on the fourth five-toned scale. The 
progressions in next to the last measures are unusual but the song 
contains no marked peculiarities. 


No. 118. ‘‘On Top of the Mountain the Wind Blows ”’ 
(Catalogue No. 1047) 
Recorded by Jos= AscENCIO 


VOICE q=60 
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TRANSLATION 


Blackish Mountain, he stands there like a ‘doctor mountain.” 
On top the wind blows out, 

On top the wind blows out, 

And on top the clouds go out and cover the whole world. 
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Analysis —More than half the progressions in this song are minor 
thirds and the song is minor in tonality. It is characterized by small 
divisions of the count and contains no rhythmic unit, although the 
rhythm of the first count in the second measure occurs several times. 


No. 119. ‘‘I Go Toward the East’’ 
(Catalogue No. 992) 


Recorded by Martrras HENDRICKS 


Voice g = 104 
Irregular in tonality 


TRANSLATION 


I do not understand where I am going, 
To Anakum I run and turn close to the village, 
Going toward the east. 


Analysis—The free melodic trend of this song does not suggest 
a keynote with clearness, and the song is analyzed as irregular in 
tonality. Other songs thus analyzed are Nos. 8, 12, 14, 24, 31, 33, 
36, 88, and 145. Almost a third of the intervals are fourths. Atten- 
tion is directed to the opening measures of the third and fourth 
periods. Comparison with the rhythmic unit will show that the 
count divisions are the same, comprising a quarter followed by 
two eighths, but the time is changed from triple to double measure. 


The next two songs were addressed to ‘‘ Cowaka,’’ this being the 
name given to the girl for whom the ceremony was given. 
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No. 120. ‘‘Cowaka, Come and Help Us Sing”’ 
(Catalogue No. 1012) 
Recorded by Jose Manuru 


Voicr a= 69 


TRANSLATION 


We stand and start the singing. 
Cowaka, come out and help us sing. 
We will keep you standing all night long and cure you.’ 


Analysis —This rather quaint melody contains three phrases 
which end with a descending minor third and a final phrase which 
ends with an ascending minor third. The song contains only four 
intervals larger than a minor third. It is based on the second 
five-toned scale and has a compass of eight tones, the melody lying 
between the keynote and its octave, which is an unusual melodic 
structure. 

The melody of the following song was not transcribed. 


TRANSLATION 


A poor man takes the songs in his hand and drops them near the 


place where the sun sets. 
See, Cowaka, run to them and take them in your hand and place 
them under the sunset. 


SONGS CONNECTED WITH EXPEDITIONS TO OBTAIN 
SALT 


The fact that the Papago made expeditions to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia for the purpose of obtaining salt has been mentioned by 
several writers but the distinction is not always made between com- 
mercial expeditions and those which had for their object the securing 
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of ‘medicine power” from the ocean. The commercial expeditions 
were made by many people and while the journey was long and 
hard it was not surrounded by the regulations which made the latter 
type of expedition a severe test of a man’s physical endurance. The 
ocean was regarded with reverence and a man must undergo a severe 
ordeal in order to come into communication with it and to receive 
power from it. However, his journey and that of the seeker for 
salt had a few points in common, both being required to run four 
times around the bed of salt (anta) and to remain in isolation four 
days after their return, observing the usual customs of a fasting 
period. 

The Papago used salt in the widespread commerce of the tribe. 
It was an article of barter with the Pima on the north and was also 
sold in Mexico, where the Sonora Mining Co. bought about 20,000 
pounds annually from these Indians. In 1920 an old couple was 
still passing through Sells, Ariz., every year with a supply of salt 
which was obtained from the salt deposits and carried on the backs 
of their burros. The salt deposit was said to be about 2 miles from 
the Gulf of California and about 130 miles from the southern part 
of the Papago reservation. Those who went for salt made their 
camp a little distance from the salt bed and after gathering the salt 
they ran to the sea and thence to their camp, but they did not go to 
Hiamorli (or Hiamowitcu), which was the destination of those who 
sought ‘‘medicine power.” 

An expedition to secure salt for commercial purposes had its 
peculiar customs. Mattias Hendricks went with his father on such 
a trip, the party including one man beside his father. Mattias was 
then a little boy, but old enough to get the horses in the morning. 
_ Those who went for salt usually took two or three pack burros or 
horses on which to bring back the salt. They made their camp at a 
distance from the salt bed and when they went to gather the salt 
they were required to run four times around the salt bed without 
stopping. The circumference of the salt bed was about a mile and 
a quarter. When they had done this and performed certain rites 
they could take the salt. There were some rocks with sharp edges 
near the place and these were used in scraping aside the fine substance 
which covered the surface of the salt and was also below it. This 
substance was called ‘salt shoes” and did not have a pleasant taste. 
Mattias Hendricks said he remembered that his father, after breaking 
through this substance, said to the salt, “Please leave your shoes 
because you must ride on a burro.’”’ The sharp rocks were used also 
in scraping up the salt. After the men had finished gathering the 
salt they ran to the sea without stopping and returned to their camp. 


§ Frank Russell, op. eit., p. 94. 
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The following song was sung in order that the men might secure a 
good supply of salt. It was accompanied by the rubbing of a short 
stick on an inverted basket. The stick was of greasewood, about 9 
inches long and an inch wide, slightly flattened. The motion across 
the fiber of the basket was up and down, producing a soft and rather 
pleasant sound. 


No. 121. Song Before an Expedition to Obtain Salt 
(Catalogue No. 1010) 
Recorded by Joss Manvurn 


Voicr a =— 76 (= 152) 
wits 
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TRANSLATION 


We are scraping the basket and singing, 

We hear the echoes in all the mountains around us, 

We will make a trip to the salt and are singing to make it easy for 
us to get it. 


Analysis.—This song is minor in tonality but contains only one 
minor third. The major third occurs three times in descending pro- 
gression, followed by a descending semitone which gives a peculiar 
and interesting effect. Almost one-third of the intervals are semi- 
tones, which is unusual in the songs under analysis. A change to a 
very slow tempo occurs in the closing measures. 


When making the trip to obtain medicine power a man was required 
to walk the entire distance. If he took a pack animal he was not 
allowed to ride it. He carried water and pinole but was allowed to 
eat and drink only a very little. Beside the salt bed was a little 
well in which the water was salt but not so salt as the ocean. On 
arriving at this well he might drink a very little water. Beside the 
well he left whatever he was carrying and ran four times around the 
salt bed, going from the east to the north, west, and south. He then 
crossed the dunes to the sea and ran to Hiamorli. This was a sand 
bar extending into the sea about 50 miles beyond the salt bed and 
was described as the “‘place where the water turns and runs into the 
place where they get the salt.’ A line of hills (sand dunes) extended 
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from the salt bed to Hiamorli and a man crossed these soon after 
leaving the salt bed, traveling thereafter on the sandy shore. On 
Hiamorli he rested a short time and ‘talked to the sea, asking it to 
make him a powerful medicine man.” Then he ran back to the salt 
bed, drank again of the little well, and returned to his camp. He was 
not permitted to stop running except on Hiamorli. Only the best 
runners could compass this journey. An informant stated that he 
knew of two young men who started from the salt bed about mid- 
night, ran to Hianiorli, and returned when the sun was at a height 
corresponding to about 10 o’clock in the morning. They were 
running almost the entire time, as the rest on Hiamorli was of short 
duration. The ‘‘medicine power” was usually received by a man 
during the period of isolation after his return home. 

The following song was sung after the men arrived at the salt bed. 


No. 122. ‘‘We Will Run Around the Salt Bed’’ 
(Catalogue No. 1011) 
Recorded by Jose ManvrE 


Vorcr ¢= 66 


TRANSLATION 


We will run around the salt bed, 
We will run so fast that the stars will seem to run, 
In this way perhaps one of us may secure magic power. 


Analysis —No change of measure lengths occurs in this song, 
which is a particularly pleasing melody. The first and second 
phrases begin on the unaccented part of the measure and the third 
phrase containing no rhythmic unit begins with a quarter note on the 
accented count. The song is on the second five-toned scale and con- 
tains only two intervals larger than a minor third. 


The following song was sung on the expeditions to obtain salt. 
The melody is the same as that of the preceding song. The first 
word of this is “hicia,’’ a word whose meaning could not be ascer- 
tained. It is used at the beginning of the salt songs but in no other 
connection. This song is said to be very old and to have come down 
from some forgotten medicine man “who lived when the people first 
found out about medicine.” On being questioned concerning the men- 
tion of rain in this and the song next following the informants said that 
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in their opinion the sea holds everything—the clouds and the wind. 
The storms come from the sea and spread over the world and the 
clouds follow after, so they think there is some connection between 
the sea and the rain. In this and the two following songs each stanza 
begins and ends with the word “‘hicia,” the meaning of which could not 
be ascertained. (Cf. songs of the Limo which begin with “aliwérci.’’) 


No. 123. ‘‘The Wind Blows from the Sea’’ 


(Catalogue No. 1028) 


Recorded by Jose Henpricxs 
Vorczs J= 76 
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TRANSLATION 


By the sandy water I breathe in the odor of the sea, 
From there the wind comes and blows over the world, 
By the sandy water I breathe in the odor of the sea, 
From there the clouds come and rain falls over the world. 


Analysis.—The ascending and descending intervals in this song are 
almost equal in number and consist chiefly of whole tones. The key- 
note is next to the highest tone in the compass and occurs only twice 
on an accented count. In the opening measures a special prominence 
is given to the tone below the keynote. 

106041°—29——_13 
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‘No. 124. ‘‘The Rain on the Corn and the Squash’’ 
(Catalogue No. 1029) 


Recorded by Jose HminpRICKS 
Vorcrn g—63 
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TRANSLATION 


Under us the world spreads wide, 

From that the corn comes up, 

On the leaves the water moves in little drops, 
Under us the mountain stands wide, 

On that the squash comes up, 

And the water spreads over the vines. 


Analysis —The ascending progressions in this song are more in 
number than the descending, which is unusual in Indian songs. 
Attention is directed to the ninth and tenth measures with their 
positive rhythm, giving stability to the rhythm of the song as a 
whole. The rhythmic unit occurs several times but is not an inter- 
esting phrase. The song is particularly vigorous in character. 


The following song was recorded with the “‘seraping sticks’’ which 
are used with this class of songs, 
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No. 125. ‘‘The Sun Rises Over the Mountain’’ 


(Catalogue No. 1030) 
Recorded by Josr Hzenpricks 


Voice - = 54 
Rasrine Sticks ApS 54 (unaccented eighth notes) 
(1) - 


TRANSLATION 


A mountain called Hodtho, on top of it the sun rises, 
It seems to waver, 
A mountain called Hodtho, on top of it the sun sets. 


Analysis —The first rhythmic unit of this song occurs first with 
C sharp and then with B as its initial tone. The second rhythmic 
unit is an urgent little phrase, repeated on almost the same tone and 
ending with an upward interval. The rhythm of the connecting 
phrase resembles but does not repeat the first rhythmic unit. 


WAR SONGS 


The ancient tribal enemy of the Papago was the Apache. It is said 
by the Papago that they never went to war against the Apache except 
in retaliation for some injury done them by members of that tribe. 
The following incident was said to be concerning the first war expedi- 
tion of the Papago against the Apache. 

A woman named Pulhad was married and before a child was born 
the food was scarce so her husband went to hunt siras, a small animal 
that lived in the mountains. He ‘‘scared one up”’ and it ran into a 
hole. While he was digging to obtain the animal some Apache killed 
him. As he did not return in a few days his friends went out and 
found him there. They gathered wood and burned his body, and 
when his wife saw the flames she sang this song. 
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No. 126. ‘‘Yonder the Flames Leap Upward’’ 
(Catalogue No. 918) 
Recorded by StvaRIANO GARCIA 


Voice é= 63 
(1) 


WORDS 

Hukia potha himtikai pganyétho jijivia 
Tam gone I will not return 
hukia nutha hupaiyu mod6t kamayu 
Tam somewhere dead yonder 
kamhomuihim kukiwa 

flames stand up 


Analysis.—This song is analyzed with A flat as its keynote, although 
that tone does not occur on an accented count. In the first part of 
the song the sixth is flatted and appears in sequence with the fifth, 
this semitone progression seeming to reflect the sadness of the words. 
In the latter part of the song we find the sequence E flat-C of frequent 


occurrence. The long periods of the song are designated as rhythmic 
units. 


After this the woman moved to another place where a child was 
born. When the boy was about 8 years old he learned from his 
mother that the Apache had killed his father and he kept thinking 
about going to find some Apache and taking revenge. He thought 
about this all the time. Once as he lay face downward on the ground 
a mocking bird flew above him and ‘“‘gave him a long poem,” telling 
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him what to do and what to tell the people who came from war, 
having killed Apache. At night, when the hunters returned, he told 
them what the mocking bird had said. The people did not expect 
such things at his age and they began to see that the child had learned 
something wonderful. A war party was about to leave the village 
and they sang the following song. 


No. 127 Song Before Starting on the Warpath 
(Catalogue No. 919) 
Recorded by SrvariaANo GaRcIA 
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TRANSLATION 


I am going to walk far, far. 

T hope to have a fine morning somewhere. 
I am going to run far, far. 

I hope to have a good night somewhere. 


Analysis —A comparison of the four periods in this song will show 
that they all end with the same phrase. The opening of the first and 
second differs from that of the third and fourth in rhythm but 
resembles it in melodic trend. Only 7 of the 49 intervals are larger 
than a major third. The tempo is slow and is the same as that of 
Nos. 126, 127, and 129, recorded by the same singer. 


This boy was a ‘‘wonder child.”’ While the warriors were away he 
went off night and morning to see where they were going to find the 
enemy. After some days fighting the Apache began to hide behind 
sticks and stones, then they hid behind their wives and children, and 
finally they were defeated. The following song was composed con- 
cerning this expedition. 
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No. 128. ‘‘ The Apache Hid Behind Trees ” 
(Catalogue No. 920) 


Recorded by Stvartano GARCIA 


TRANSLATION 


Yonder, near the enemy’s country, stand many great trees behind 
which they hid. 

They have retreated farther. 

They act like children. 

They hide behind the women or anything that will conceal them. 


Analysis —The tone material of this song consists of the first five 
tones of the scale of E minor, and D which appears as the tone below » 
the keynote. Many songs contain this tone material without the 
peculiar effect produced by this use of the seventh. The song begins 
and ends on the keynote, which is the lowest tone except D. Empha- 
sis on the keynote suggests stability and this song seems to express the 
confidence of the Papago in their superiority over their enemies. 
About four-fifths of the progressions are whole tones. : 


They started home victorious and at the first camp they had a 
general rejoicing. They prepared a drink by mixing mesquite sirup 
with water. This was placed in a large basket-bowl. (Pl. 10, b.) 
The warriors put the scalps on poles, called them ‘‘crow,” and danced 
around them. They “acted crazy” and sang the following song. 
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No. 129. “‘ While We Drink the Wine ”’ 


(Catalogue No. 921) 
Recorded by Stvarrano Garcta 
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TRANSLATION 


We make wine. 

With deliberation we took our revenge. 

We make the scalp poles hop like crows while we drink the wine, but 
let us keep our self-control while we are rejoicing. 


Analysis —A change of tempo is a striking peculiarity of this 
song, reflecting the conflicting impulses expressed in the words. 
The change of tempo usually occurs during a rhythmic period, not 
between such periods. There are recurrent phrases other than those 
marked as rhythmic units and a comparison between the count divi- 
sions of the rhythmic unit is interesting. This song is minor in 
tonality and, like the song next preceding, makes an effective use of 
the tone below the keynote. Ascending and descending intervals 
are about equal in number. 


It was said the Papago did not go out to make war on the Apache 
but followed them when they came into Papago country and stole 
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property. The Apache raids and the campaigns of the Papago 
against the Apache usually took place in cold weather. A war 
party was well organized, and it was customary to try to have a 
messenger reach the Papago village every morning with news from 
the expedition. There were no songs at the meetings before the 
departure of the warriors, but long speeches were made. These were 
not formal, memorized speeches like those made after the expedition 
had started, two of which are contained in this description. It was 
an old belief that a war party that did not carry an eagle feather 
would not be successful. 

In the late afternoon the warriors divided into groups and chased 
wild game for their evening meal. An old informant said that neither 
bows and arrows nor a club was allowed, and the men were required 
to catch the game with their hands. Another man said these were 
allowed but firearms forbidden. Sometimes several men chased one 
jack rabbit. The proper way was to catch the rabbit around the © 
neck, but if several caught the same rabbit it was usually torn in 
pieces, each man keeping the part he held. A little fire was made 
but its light was carefully shielded lest the enemy should see it. 
Over this fire the meat was slightly heated, but the practice of eating 
meat almost raw was said to ‘‘make the men fierce.’ A little pinole 
was carried by the warriors, and San Xavier was the last place at 
which war parties going east could obtain this part of their equipment. 

After the warriors had finished their scanty meal the leader ad- 
dressed them as they sat in a great circle. The medicine men sat at 
a little distance toward the enemy and the singers were seated by 
themselves. It was the duty of the medicine men to locate the 
enemy, while the singers augmented their power by singing with them 
or ‘‘for them.” Such were the only songs used by men on a war expe- 
dition. In his address the leader encouraged the warriors and, if 
if the campaign were particularly difficult, he appointed certain men 
as ‘‘killers’”’ while others were designated to protect them. Such an 
organized attack was different from a haphazard fight in which 
everyone shot. After this had been arranged the time was given 
over to the divinations by the medicine men, assisted by the singers. 
The following is the opening song which was sung by the singers for 
the medicine men, the purpose being to increase their power. 
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No. 130. Opening Song of the War Camp 
(Catalogue No. 923) 
Recorded by Stvarrano Garcra 


Voice | ==108 
a. £. 


WORDS 
Hodunyé gusma thahewa gutanih 
* Night coming down sitting in the night 
kunyémaitha miadtha 
my enemy try to locate 


Analysis.—This song is major in tonality with a special prominence 
of the sixth in the latter portion. It is interesting to note that if the 
opening of the song were in double time the third note would mark 
the beginning of the rhythmic unit. This shifting of accent is one of 
the most interesting peculiarities of Indian songs. Attention is 
directed to the descent of an octave in three measures and the descent 
of a seventh in two measures, as well as to the minor thirds at the 
close of this song. 


It was said that one of the best medicine men was named Crow. 
On one occasion he was slow in taking his place with the other medi- 
cine men, so the following song was sung to call him. It is said that 
‘““when he heard this song he knew they really wanted him, so he 


came.” 
No. 131. ‘‘ Help Us Locate Our Enemies ”’ 


(Catalogue No. 924) 
Recorded by SIvaRIANO GARCIA 


Voice g—92 (g* — 184) 


eeeiiets pe Eee Ee ipa Ets 
SSE ry sesee renee Peseeeg pees! 


TRANSLATION 


Crow, hurry and come, sit down, help us locate our enemies. 
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Analysis.—This is a particularly interesting melody with its minor 
tonality and repeated whole tones at the close. The song has a 
compass of six tones, all of which occur in the melody. The keynote 
is the lowest and final tone. There is an effect of haste in the 3-8 
measures which were sung in accurate time. 


An interesting song which was not transcribed is that of a medicine 
man who was assisted by a humming bird. The words were as 
follows: 


Ali sicunay gisok makai 
Little green humming bird medicine man 
tha vuvumia mudutha kadolé 
together running about over there 
nyémaitha curinku pidhico cukithoicoa 
my enemies overtaking nothing in their minds 
TRANSLATION 


The little green bird and the medicine man together were running about over 
there, locating the enemy and causing their minds to have nothing in them. 


Two other songs of this class were also recorded by Garcia, but 
were not transcribed. 


SONG FOR THE WIND 


Huvien wumia 6 himtha wumaci gamuko himtha 


Wind together going with him far away going 
nyemaitha kokopali navukoi 
my enemies face down as if drunk 

TRANSLATION 


A wind going with him, a wind going far away with him, 
My enemies fall face downward on the ground as though drunk. 


SONG FOR THE SPIRIT OWL 


Koman cukona *” makai thavuvumia himtha 
Brownish gray owl medicine man together went 
kadolé nyémaitha eurinaku si6m 
over there my enemies overtaking making 
kakasi 
sleepy 

TRANSLATION 


The brown owl and the medicine man together went over there. They found 
my enemies, overtook them, and made them sleepy. 


36 In speech the terminal ia is omitted. 
37 The word used for owl in conversation is cukot. 
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The medicine men worked one at a time and each had his own 
songs. The singers knew these songs and when a man was at work 
they sang his songs, the purpose being to augment his power in this 
manner. The methods employed by the medicine men were some- 
what individual. For example, one man was accustomed to set an 
arrow in his bow and point it first in one direction and then in another 
as if he intended to shoot the arrow. By this action he seemed to 
“test” the direction of the enemy. Some men used a wand, pointing 
it in the general direction of the enemy, and others extended their 
hands. A man might extend his right hand toward the enemy and 
his left hand behind him, giving signals to the singers. A certain man 
used a wand in this manner and it was his custom to move it up and 
down rapidly four times if he wanted the singers to sing faster and 
louder, doing this when he felt that he was finding the direction of 
the enemy and desired a strengthening of his power. 

The idea of the next song is that the medicine man brings the 
enemy so near that the warriors can see them. 


No. 132. Seng for the Enemy’s Country (Catalogue No. 925) 
Recorded by SIVARIANO GARCIA 
Vorcz J—92 (g'= 184) 


ee Br : Seas carl 
ait o-. 2. ae 
ie 


-@- ES presi a So es ag 4 
=D 3 eit E = 4 
@ «2 = —o i oki F Sais ; 
Eee : Ef 2 ines Sa wr : F EE =f] 


WORDS 
Cyévut miadwa, yuuld miawa nutha 
The land nearer appears in sight nearer we can see 
nyémaitha miawa yuilld — 
my enemies nearer appear in sight 


Analysis.—This song is classified as major in tonality with D flat 
as its keynote, though it is a particularly free melody. The keynote 
is next to the highest tone in the song, which is unusual. There is 
an urging quality in the short phrases which have a descending trend. 
This effect is changed by the 5-8 measures and the song ends with 
an ascending progression which suggests a query. 


One of the medicine men had power to summon a “spirit coyote” 
and send it forth as a spy. He sent the coyote early in the morning 
to see how the enemy could be attacked most effectively and said the 
attack should be made as soon as the coyote returned, which would 
be in a short time. The power of another medicine man lay in his 
ability to call the winds and clouds. The Apache would hear a wind, 
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and clouds would gather with the noise of an approaching storm. 
This caused them to stay at home and the Papago made their attack 
before morning. The Chippewa and Sioux medicine man who 
accompanied a war party also sang songs to bring a storm so that the 
enemy would remain in their tents and the war party make an 
effective attack. 

The following song of the Papago medicine men could be sung at 
the close of the Limo, as well as on the warpath. 


No. 133. Song to Bring the Clouds (Catalogue No. 926) 


Recorded by StvARIANO GARCIA 


Voice = 112 


Cuwakiki wumia, himtha wumaci gamuko 

Ciouds together going with him far away 

himtha nyémaitha zazakali nanak{ 

going my enemies staggering as if crazy 
TRANSLATION 


Heavy clouds going with him. 
Clouds going far away. 
Our enemies stagger as though drunk. 


Analysis.—Two distinct rhythms occur in this song, one represented 
by the rhythmic unit and the other consisting chiefly of quarter notes. 
A curious interruption of rhythm occurs midway through the song. 
The second and third measures are duplicated in the tenth and 
twelfth (with a slight change in accent), while the ninth measure, 
with its double time, is inserted between them. The minor thirds at 
the close of the song are somewhat similar to those in No. 130. The 
song has a compass of six tones and is harmonic in structure. 


When the medicine men said they had succeeded in locating the 
enemy it was customary for speeches to be made by the warriors. 
Any man who knew these speeches could rise and deliver them. 
After such a speech the men made a false charge, rushing forward 
against an imaginary enemy. 
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Mattias Encinas, father of the writer’s interpreter, recited the two 
following speeches: 
SpzEecH No. 1 


“Now, my relatives, you did not know that I knew this speech. 
It will surprise you that I stand here about to make this speech. 
The night has fallen. From above the top of my head comes down a 
great feathered bird (eagle) with noise like thunder and sits beside me. 
It has round leathers such as we put under the arms of our warriors. 
From above the top of my head a stiff-feathered bird comes down with 
thunder and sits at one side, with the stick that we cut for a club and 
put on the hip of our warriors. It was the black crow that came down 
from above with a great noise and sat, and by the favor of the black 
crow we have the bows and arrows that we hand our warriors. Oh, 
yes, it was Coyote that howled from his inside to give warning. It 
was by the favor of Coyote that we have bamboo arrows to hand to 
our warriors. Now, by the strength of all these I see the enemy’s 
bows have strings of wind. We snatch them away. Now, by the 
strength of all these I see the sleep of our enemies like a dark cloud 
that we may be able to snatch them. Now, by the strength of all 
these I see the sandals of our enemies with the toes turned up like the 
end of an ear of corn, that we may be able to snatch them. Now, by 
the strength of all these I see the nice red painted arrows of our ene- 
mies as we grasp them. Now, as many rocks as there are and as. 
many hills as there are and as many trees as there are, in spite of 
these we rush forward that we may be able to snatch the enemy. We 
pick them up like a ball and put it in the open palm of the medicine 
man and he groans and faces toward our distant home, but we will 
reach there soon ourselves with the scalps. There stands our ground, 
shaking with joy; there stands our mountain, thundering with joy; 
there stand our trees, shaking with joy. There any very old man 
wakes and walks and hears and sees as he has not done for years in 
joy for our victory.” 

After this speech the speaker sat down and anyone who knew 
the next speech had a chance to come forward and speak. Meantime 
the men, beginning at the right of the first speaker, addressed him by 
a term of relationship and said, ‘That is good,” or commended him 
in some, similar manner. 

SrpeecH No. 2 


(The opening, as far as the mention of the eagle, is the same as in speech No. 1) 


“Tt was the great white eagle, very anxious, with round leathers 
that he placed under his arm and the stick that we use for a club. 
He does not sleep but watches for the dawn. He is eager for action. 
He keeps acting as he will later act toward his enemies, shooting and 


threatening them.” 


es 
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After these speeches the men gathered up their belongings and 
went to the place where they camped. Soon after daylight they made 
the attack. 

All the medicine men who accompanied 2 war party carried herbs 
for the care of the wounded, but used them only if singing and the 
exercise of “magic’’ power had failed. In that event a medicine 
man tried herbs and warm water, washing the wound or administering 
an herb drink. There was no singing with this treatment. When 
the man began to improve it was customary to apply a poultice to 
his wound, consisting of powdered root prepared either with or without 
water. ‘The medicine man carried his herbs in a buckskin bag. 

A war party returning victorious was always preceded by a herald 
who reached the village about daybreak. The man chosen for this 
duty was usually a good singer, but Hugh Norris said his father told 
of an instance in which the herald could not sing. This man made 
up a sort of song in which he said that he could not sing but the 
Papago were victorious, and then he began to yell, which spread the 
good news quite as effectively. 

The song next following is concerning the man who announces the 
approach of a victorious war party. 


No. 134. ‘‘The Voice of the Herald’’ 
(Catalogue No. 1069) 


Recorded by Juana Maria 


TRANSLATION 


When the morning starts and the sun comes up. 
When the morning starts and the sun comes up. 
At that time the voice of the herald sounds sweet. 
It seems to be calling to me. 


Analysis —This song is transcribed with A as its keynote, although 
neither C sharp nor G sharp are present. This tone material is the 
first five-toned scale, according to Helmholtz’s designation of penta- 
tonic scales. Progression is chiefly by fourths and whole tones. The 
first six measures contain a downward trend of an octave. These are 
followed by a short rest and an ascending seventh. The rhythm 
changes and the last four measures have a ring of triumph, as though 
the herald were announcing a victory. The melody progresses chiefly 
by fourths and whole tones. 
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When the warriors approached the village the women, especially 
the relatives of warriors, went to meet them and receive the trophies 
they brought. The warriors danced on their way to the village, and 
on reaching the village they went to every house and danced. When 
this was finished they stopped until evening, when the scalp dance 
began. Captives, as well as scalps, were brought by the returning 
warriors, and the next song is concerning children taken captive. 
among the Apache. The song has a dignity and pathos that are 
worthy of note. 


No. 135. ‘‘The Little Captive Children’’ 
; (Catalogue No. 1062) 
Recorded by Vicrorta 


TRANSLATION 


Men shouting ‘“‘brother,”’ men shouting ‘‘brother,”’ 

Among the mountains they have taken little Apache children where 
’ the sun went down in sorrow, 

All women, what shall we do to realize this? 

Analysis.—The words and idea of this song are so unusual that we 
look for some peculiarity in the melody. We find that almost half 
the intervals are minor thirds, though the song is major in tonality, 
and that about 19 per cent of the intervals are fourths, while the 
major third does not occur. The last two measures, preceded by a 
rest and containing no progressions, are an admirable expression of 
the appeal contained in the final words of the song. 


Warriors who had been wounded were taken to a quiet place at 
some distance from the camp, where they remained four days. By 
the end of that time it was known whether they would recover. 

The warriors who killed Apache were required to undergo an ordeal 
of purification called lustration, during which they endured even 
greater hardships than on the warpath, thus expiating the crime of | 
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murder. The time of this ordeal was 16 days, divided into four 
periods of four days each. The entire time was called Wowanda, 
meaning “tying up.” This term refers to the manner of putting 
the Apache scalp in a basket, which will be described. The warriors 
were taken to some secluded place and deprived of every comfort. 
They were allowed no warmth and no more bedding than when they 
were on the warpath. They could not even see a fire and a man 
who attended them was required to shield his cigarette so that they 
would not see its light. They wore their hair loose as though in 
mourning; were not allowed to scratch their bodies with their hands 
and were subject to many other rules. Each warrior was attended 
by a man of the tribe who brought him four pinches of pinole in a 
cup of water, morning, noon, and night, and also took him out for 
exercise every day. At first the attendant ‘‘walked the warrior” and 
then quickened the pace to a brisk run. 

Four songs of this period were recorded, the second and third being 
transcribed. These were addressed to the warriors by old men who 
had charge of them during their retirement. The idea of the songs 
is, ‘“ You need not be proud of having killed Apache, for your hardest 
test is yet to come.’”’ The words of the first song are: 

Now we are going to learn something, 

You say you are brave, you say you are brave, 
Now we will learn whether you are brave, 

You will train yourself to endure hardship, 

All the tops of the mountains you will travel, 
You will have very little food or bedding, 

So we will learn whether you are brave. 

A peculiar idiom occurs ins the word ‘will travel,’ the word being 
the future tense, but the idea being that of a past action, referring 
to the recent experiences of the warrior. 

It is said that a young man once complained of the treatment he 
was receiving and said to the old man in charge of the warriors, 
“You ought to treat us better; we are about sick.” The following 
song contains the old man’s reply, 
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No. 136 ‘‘You Beg for Food Like a Woman’’ 
(Catalogue No. 1005) 


Recorded by Joss Manvurn 


TRANSLATION 


Now you are sitting here, acting like a woman, begging for food like a woman. 
You said you were brave and painted yellow spots on your head like a man, 
but now you talk like a woman. 


Analysis —A descent of a ninth is accomplished in the first five 
measures of this song, followed by a descending sixth in the next 
five measures, these phrases ending on the same tone. The final 
phrase resembles the second except for an ascending fourth at the 
close. The song contains no rhythmic unit and progresses chiefly 
by whole tones. 


The third song of the group appears to continue the address of the 


old men. 
No. 137. ‘‘i Have Gone Through This Before You’’ 


(Catalogue No. 1004) 
Recorded by Jose Manuru 


Voice d= 100 
-B-0 


te fee eee 3 fae = 
Bi aoe ee eae eee 
es a eee ee eee Cel 
SEA eee Pree iee See Ber SES 
fae eee 


i 


TRANSLATION 


I have gone through ail this before you, 

I have run on the mountains and run on the plains with little food or clothing, 
But I think of my shield that I use when I run up to the Apache and kill him, 
I want you all to feel that way. 


106041°—29—_14 
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Analysis.—In the steady rhythm and frequent quarter notes of 
this song we feel the power and self-control expressed in the words. 
The tempo is more rapid than in a majority of songs in this group. 
The song is rhythmic but not thematic in character and is based on 
the fourth five-toned scale. 


The fourth song of the group was not transcribed, but contains 
the following words: 
We sit here and sing, all of you feel brave, some of you 
say that you are brave. 
Think of your club, 
Have it ready in your hand for use in danger, 
Your mind will shine ahead of you and tell you what to do. 

These four songs are characterized by a repetition of a descending 
and ascending whole tone, and by the interval of a fourth. The 
songs not transcribed resemble those that are transcribed and the 
peculiarities of the group are not commonly noted in Papago songs. 


While the wounded warriors and those who had killed Apache were 
in seclusion the remainder of the war party were leading a victory 
dance. The scalps of the Apache were placed on poles that were 
stuck in the ground and the people danced around them. Any mem- 
ber of the tribe might take one of the poles, dance with it, afd return 
it to its place. 

The two songs next following are songs of the scalp dance and 
were recorded by a man who had been to war against the Apache. 
The next song was sung by the warriors, and the last portion of the 
words may refer to the ordeal of purification already described. 


No. 138. ‘‘Sing Louder’’ (Catalogue No. 1002) 


Recorded by Joss Manure 


Vorcn d= 84 
(1) @) (2) (2) 


TRANSLATION 


Sing it so I will hear as you sing. 
It is your own fault that will punish you for what you have done. 
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Analysis —The tone material of this song is the fourth five-toned 
scale, commonly called the ‘‘major pentatonic.” In the use of that 
scale by Gaelic peoples the sixteenth note followed by a dotted 
eighth is of frequent occurrence, and we find that count division in 
the present melody. Except for an ascending octave, the only pro- 
gressions are minor thirds, whole tones, and fourths, the latter 
constituting about ical of the Heyveaite It is an insistent 
melody with a compass of nine tones, beginning on the highest and 
ending on the lowest tone of the compass. 


No. 139. “I Am Dancing’’ (Catalogue No. 1003) 
Recorded by Jose Manurn 


TRANSLATION 


I have jumped here and there. 
While I am dancing I jump in another place. 


Analysis —The most interesting portion of this song lies in the 
descending quarter notes in the eighth measure. The first phrase is 
major in tonality, with the keynote as its highest tone, but the latter 
portion of the song is based on a minor third. It is interesting to 
note the prominence of D flat throughout the song, first in the upper 
and later in the lower octave. ‘This is regarded as the keynote of 
the song, which contains the tones of the fourth five-toned scale. 


The following song is concerning a time when the Apache. pursued 
the Papago to a place where there were many springs. 
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No. 140. ‘‘A Place of Many Springs’? (Catalogue No. 1019) 
Recorded by RaranL MENDEZ 


VoIcE P| = 58 


TRANSLATION 


IT am running on the side of the east. 
The people began to push us to where the land has many springs. 
There is where they left us. 


Analysis.—This is one of the brightest, most attractive songs 
recorded among the Papago, and we seem to feel in it the joy of a 
desert people in the presence of water springs. They had been pur- 
sued by the enemy, but had come to a pleasant place. It is interest- 
ing to note the change of tempo occurring in the third from the 
last measure, followed by emphatic descending eighth notes. A 
dotted eighth note appears on both the accented and unaccented 
counts. The tone material is that of the fourth five-toned scale. 


The next song was said to refer to an incident which took place in 
the wars with the Apache. A member of that tribe was either 
wounded or worn out with the long battle and was trying to escape. 
The Papago followed him with jeers and yells. The man repeat- 
edly staggered and fell, then struggled to his feet and went a little 
farther, falling again. The Papago yelled whenever the man fell 
and finally killed him as he staggered, killing him before he reached 
the ground. Rafael Mendez asked that several sing with him when 
recording this song. One singer gave the “‘yells’’ which occurred at 
the pomts marked ‘“X” in each rendition. These were shrill cries, 
about the duration of a quarter note of thesong. It was said that the 
yells ought to have been given by a woman, as that was the custom 
of the tribe, the song growing louder as it progressed but the yells 
growing softer toward the end of the repetitions of the song. In this, 
as in numerous other instances, the musical customs of the Papago 
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appear to have been more clearly defined than among other tribes 
under observation. The song had two sets of words, one of which 
appeared to be spoken by the Apache and the other by the pursuing 
Papago. ; 
: No. 141. Song Concerning 2 Wounded Apache 
(Catalogue No. 1020) 
Recorded by Rarart Mrenpez 


VoIcE a= 58 
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WORDS 


(First set of words, supposed to be spoken by the Apache) 
Near sunset time I fall down, 
Near sunset time I fall down, 
I am going almost like a drunken man. 
(Second set of words, indicating where war cries were given) 

It is toward evening (yell), he falls (yell), 

It is toward evening, 

He falls, he staggers like a drunken man (yell). 


Analysis.—This is an excellent example of a song on the first five- 
toned scale in which the third and seventh tones of the octave are 
omitted. A dotted eighth followed by a sixteenth note occurs 
frequentiy, and the song has the general effect associated with a 
five-toned scale. It begins and ends on the fifth, while the keynote 
appears only as an unaccented tone. The song is particularly vigor- 
ous except the final phrase, which is almost appealing. The trium- 
phant yells of the warriors occur three times in the song. 


The time required for the purification of Papago who had killed 
Apache was 16 days, the period being divided into four equal parts, as 
already described. On the evening of the sixteenth day the warriors 
bathed, braided their hair, painted their bodies, and went to the 
victory dance. This marked the beginning of the Lwmo, which 
lasted four days and was characterized by the final disposal of the 
Apache scalps. As the warriors advanced the people shouted and 
fired guns. Arrived at the place of the dance, the leader of the 
warriors took a shield and led the Kapatoww dance, jumping about 
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and enacting scenes of the warpath. Any one who wished could join 
him. The warriors in turn took the shield and led the dance. At 
this dance there were always two circles of dancers and there might 
be four or five different dances. Thus a “wind dance” might be in 
progress during the Limo, four of these songs appearing as Nos. 144 
to 147. 
No. 142. Opening Song of the Limo 
(Catalogue No. 1076) 
Recorded by NuNez 

Voics j= 96 


TRANSLATION 


How did you kill? 
Oh, how did you hang the scalp on the pole? 


Analysis.—A sliding tone was employed throughout this song, 
which was the only song recorded by Nufiez. The song is analyzed 
with D flat as its keynote, and the second and sixth (E flat and B flat) 
are strongly emphasized, a peculiarity that has been noted frequently 
in these songs. Only two notes occur that are longer than a quarter 
note. These are accented half notes and seem to balance the fre- 
quency of dotted eighths followed by sixteenths. Both gourd rattles 
and basket drums were used with these songs. 


The warriors then went to a place about 20 yards from the large 
dance circle, where, early the next morning, a spacial ceremony 
would be enacted. A large fire was made and tended by the men who 
had waited upon the warriors during their period of fasting and who 
were experienced in their duties. The men who had killed Apache 
sat together facing the east. At some distance from them sat a 
group of men who had killed Apache on former expeditions and who 
sang their own dream songs. Hach man sang his song once or twice 
alone and then the others joined him. These songs were Komotan 
and were said to be “‘sung for the benefit of the men who had been 
fasting.’”’ The same songs were sung to cure the illnesses which were 
supposed to be caused by the spirits of dead Apache. (See No. 71.) 
While these songs were being sung a man who had killed an Apache 
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on a former expedition danced around the fire carrying a club and 
followed by four or five women. This action of the man was a 
severe test of his strength as he was required to keep it up until day- 
break, jumping sidewise, up and down, trotting, dodging forward, 
falling down, and acting in every way as he had acted on the warpath. 
He carried whatever he had carried when on the warpath. Hugh 
Norris said he had seen such a man fall as though shot, then jump up 
and goon. The only time he stopped and walked was when he went 
over and put his hand on the heads of the men who had killed Apache, 
one after another. The singers were silent when he did this, and when 
it was completed he waved his hand as a signal for the singing to be 
resumed. When the singers were silent at other times he stood erect 
and danced on one foot. The women imitated his action, even trying 
to ‘‘jump in his tracks.” They were not required to continue all 
night but could ‘‘change off’? when they were tired. 

In the early morning of the next day an Apache scalp and an 
effigy of an Apache was placed in a “‘spirit basket,” to be kept and 
respected by each warrior who had killed an Apache. He assumed 
the care of this scalp as a serious responsibility, believing that sick- 
ness and evil would follow any neglect of his obligation to it. A 
‘‘medicine basket’ is described and illustrated by Frank Russell *° 
and the writer’s informant identified this as the type of basket used 
for containing an Apache scalp. Russell states, ‘‘ Medicine baskets 
are the same material and style of weaving as the trinket basket.” 
They are long, square cornered, with rounded margin, and are made 
in two nearly equal parts, one of which slips over the other as a lid. 
The effigy of the Apache was about 2 inches long, the dimensions of 
the basket allowing for a wrapping of cloth. It was made of a kind 
of mud that will not crack and the head was made of the sap that 
dries on greasewood. When this is soaked it becomes like glue and 
a face can be modeled in it. A tuft of white eagle down was put on 
the head. It sometimes took several men to kill an Apache and they 
all shared_the honor, the scalp being cut into the proper number of 
pieces, a few hairs being sufficient to be put with the effigy. Thus 
the preparation for the Limo included the providing of the spirit 
baskets, the making of the effigies, and the count of the scalps (or 
portions of scalps), so there was one for each warrior who had shared 
in the killing of an Apache. The dividing of the scalps made it 
possible to provide for the spirit baskets and also have scalps for 
carrying in the victory dances. 

An old medicine man had charge of the ceremony of placing the 
Apache effigies and scalps in the baskets. At the time of the cere- 
mony he sat facing the warriors, holding the effigies and a corre- 
sponding number of Apache scalps or pieces of scalp. The warriors 
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who had taken the scalps were seated in a row. Each had his spirit 
basket open before him on the ground, the cover being laid at one 
side of the basket with the ties spread underneath, ready to be 
quickly fastened. The medicine man took up a scalp and held it 
toward the Apache country. When an Apache spirit passed by he 
was aware of its presence and at once wrapped the scalp around the 
head of the effigy. He handed this to one of the warriors, who 
received it in both his hands and laid it very carefully, with both 
hands, in the spirit basket. In addition to the effigy, the basket 
contained a half-burned cigarette and ‘‘some sort of white clay 
made into dough.”” (When the Koép songs were sung for the sick the 
owner of the basket took out this clay, moistened a little of it, and 
put it on the sick person. See p. 103.) When all the effigies had 
been thus placed the medicine man made a speech about the bravery 
of the warriors. At the conclusion of this speech he told them 
to take hold of the baskets, and they put on the covers simultaneously. 
Then the medicine man said, ‘‘J] wrap one wrapping,” and the men 
passed the cord once around the basket, all acting together. This 
was repeated four times and at the fourth time he said, “‘I tie and 
finish it,’”’ then they tied the last tie in the cord. Each man put his 
basket under his arm except the head warrior, who stood up, pointed 
the basket toward the sunrise, and remained standing until the sun was 
fully risen. It was said, “‘They tie the sun stripes together,” referring 
to the streaks of light at dawn. (Cf. p. 188.) 
The following song was sung at daybreak. 


No. 143. Song of the Limo (Catalogue No. 1071) 
Recorded by Harry Encinas 


TRANSLATION 
I will go inside to warm. 
There we will sit a while and rub our tired legs. 
Analysis —In this song with its minor tonality and frequent semi- 
tones we seem to have an expression of the poignancy of the Limo, 


& 
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its significance and physical suffering. The two rhythmic units begin 
with the same count divisions. It is interesting to note that the 
seventh measure reverses the count divisions in the second rhythmic 
unit. The connective phrase shows a triplet on an unaccented count, 
this count division occurring on an accented count in the song. 


The men who had taken care of the warriors then conducted them 
to a clear cold pond, breaking the ice if necessary. The men took 
a cold plunge, after which each man went to his own lodge, taking 
his spirit basket with him. It was kept in a safe place and frequently 
was placed in an olla. The responsibility incident to the possession 
of a spirit basket has been described on page 103. The Limo 
continued three more days. If the warriors who had killed Apache 
desired to attend these dances they wore no decorations except a 
horizontal line of black paint. below each eye. Presents were given 

_at these dances. The scalps that had been carried in the victory 
dances were taken to other villages and carried in one dance after 
another. Finally they were given to the warriors, who kept them. 

A dance that was performed in one of the circles during the Limo 
was called the Wind dance. Four of its songs were recorded and are 
as follows. 


No. 144. “I Am Going to Another Part of Elder Brother’s Land’’ 
(Catalogue No. 927) 


Recorded by SrvariaNo GARCIA 


Vorce g— 108 
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TRANSLATION 


et 


I am going to another part of Elder Brother’s land, 
I have reached the land, 
With a handsome child (captive) I am returning. 

Analysis —The keynote of this song occurs only as the first tone 
and is also the highest tone of the compass... This is unique among 
Indian songs analyzed by the writer. The subdominant is a partic- 
ularly prominent tone. Attention is directed to the third and fourth 
measures from the close which reverse the count divisions of the 
rhythmic unit, 


2 
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No. 145. ‘“‘A Whirlwind Is Singing’? (Catalogue No. 928) 


Recorded by StvartaAno GARCIA 


Vorcz g=112 (g\= 224) 
Irregular in tonality 


(1) 


TRANSLATION 


Where is that bird going, where is that bird going? 
With that bird I whirl around, whirl around higher and higher, 
Just before we touch the sky, the bird faints and falls to the earth. 


(This song was said to be concerning the “ wind-grandson-bird”’) 


Analysis.—This song is classified as irregular in tonality and tran- 
scribed without signature. Other songs thus transcribed and classi- 
fied are Nos. 8, 12, 14, 24, 31, 33, 36, 88, and 119. The interval of 
a fourth which constitutes the framework of many tregular songs 
does not appear in this melody. The opening phrase is outlined by 
the interval of a fifth, the second by a fourth, and the third by a 
major third, each consecutive phrase being based on a smaller interval. 
The closing measures are on a minor third. Thus the principal 
melody tones are those of a minor triad and seventh but they are 
not used in such a manner as to suggest the lowest as the important 
tone. Two entirely different units of rhythm occur, the longer being 
in the first portion and the shorter in the latter portion of the song. 
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No. 146. “Ti Is the Woodpecker’? (Catalogue No. 929) 


Recorded by Srvariano Garcra 
Vorcn g—112 (g\— 224) 


TRANSLATION 


Who is that bird flying over there? 

Oh, it is the woodpecker, 

He does not seem to want to go anywhere, 
He cries and pecks at a cactus. 


Analysis.—It will be noted that the first seven measures of this 
song are like those of the song next preceding except for the pitch, 
which is a semitone higher. The preceding song is concerning a 
whirlwind and this is concerning a woodpecker. We might expect a 
wide difference in the form of the melodies but this is not present. 
We note, however, a succession of whole tones at the close of this 
song, which may suggest the monotonous tap of the woodpecker, 
This succession is the more interesting as the tones are the keynote 
and seventh. A clear distinction of time was made between the 3-8 
measure and the triplet of eighth notes that follows it. 


* 
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No. 147. ‘‘The Eagle Is Talking’? (Catalogue No. 930) 


Recorded by Srvariano GARCIA 


Voice p= 112 


TRANSLATION 

The eagle is on the highest point of rocks, 

He is talking, 

I was walking below and I heard the sound echo among the rocks. 


Analysis.—The melodic formation of this song is unusual. The 
song begins with a half note on the highest tone of the compass. 
This tone is the keynote and it does not occur again in the song. 
The tone material is that of the second five-toned scale, and the 
interval of a whole tone between the seventh and eighth is prominent, 
as in several other Papago war songs. 


At the last of the dances attendant upon the Limo it was made 
known when the races would be held. The races were the next event, 
and a reasonable time elapsed between the two. There was no danc- 
ing during this time. 


SONGS OF THE KICKING-BALL RACES 


The principal athletic contests of the Papago were the kicking- 
ball races in which each contestant kicked before him a wooden ball. 
Russell states that “the use of these balls in foot races is very 
widespread in the Southwest, and even yet we hear of races taking 
place that exceed 20 miles in length. The kicking ball, when of 
wood, resembles a croquet ball in size, but it is usually covered with 
a coating of creosote gum. These balls are made of mesquite or 
paloverde wood. ... Stone balls... are also used, covered with 
the same black gum. ... Each contestant kicks one of these 
balls before him, doing it so skilfully that his progress is scarcely 
delayed.” “ Only two men ran at a time. Sometimes they ran 


0 Frank Russell, op. cit., pp. 172-173. 
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the entire distance in one direction and sometimes they ran to a 
given point and back again. 

There is a tradition that a certain man wanted to be a good racer, 
so he ran every day, starting before daylight and returning when the 
sun rose. He worked very hard at this for a long time. One morn- 
ing he met something on the road that said, “It seems as though you 
would never be a good runner but I will give you a song and perhaps 
if you sing this song you will win the race.”” The man learned the 
song, sang it, and won the race. Afterwards he used it as a dancing 
song in the Bat dance. He wore a feather of the blue hawk in his 
headband before he received this song, and believed that it assisted 
him in obtaining the song. 


No. 148. ‘‘We Must Run’’ (Catalogue No. 978) 


Recorded by Marrias HENDRICKS 


VoicE oe. —112 


TRANSLATION 


Now be ready, my poor brother, and we will start to run, 
Now before us our nice ball goes far, 

After it we run, 

No matter what kind of ground there is, 

We must run over it. 
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Analysis.—This song is entirely different in character from the 
preceding group, in accordance with its use. It is a lively melody 
with a simple rhythmic unit which is frequently repeated. The 
fourth is an interval associated with motion, and this interval con- 
stitutes 16 of the 50 intervals in this song. The compass of the song 
is nine tones, with the keynote about midway, and the melody moves 
freely between the highest and lowest tones. i 


It is said that medicine men were able to secure success for a racer 
by the use of their psychic power. The following is the song of such 
a man, seeking success for a friend. The words of this song were 
not recorded. 

No. 149. Song for Success in a Race 
(Catalogue No. 993) 


Recorded by Matr1as HENDRICKS 


Analysis.—This song is more serious in character than the pre- 
ceding. It opens with two rather wistful phrases but becomes more 
confident at the ninth measure. A feeling of uncertainty reappears 
in the last two measures. It is interesting to note the frequency 
with which an accented tone is approached by an ascending progres- 
sion. The ninth and sixteenth measures are rendered more effective 
by the preceding eighth rest and ascent of a fourth. The ascending 
and descending intervals are about equal in number (11 and 12), 
which is unusual in Indian songs. 


SONGS OF THE BAT DANCE 


This dance is seldom held at the present time but was witnessed by 
the writer on the night of December 25, 1920. In order to see this, 
it was necessary to go about 90 miles from a town and 10 miles from 
Vomari village where songs were recorded. Men and women joined 
in this dance, moving in a circle and holding hands but not facing 
steadily inward. They walked behind one another, the line being 
led by a man who carried a gourd rattle in his right hand, shaking it 
in time to the music. All sang, and emphasized the song by stamping 
with the right foot. There was a leader of the singers as well as of 
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the dancers. The accompanying instrument was a basket, inverted 
on the ground in the middle of the circle and struck with the palm of 
the hand by men seated around it. Sometimes the basket was 
struck with both hands, but if several men were seated around it 
each struck it with his right hand. 


In the Bat dance the songs were sung by both men and women, 
the latter singing an octave higher. During a portion of the song 
one or two women took a high tone and sustained it as a drone, then 
descended to the pitch of the other women’s voices, using several 
intermediate tones in the descent. It wassaid that only a few women 
could sing this drone, which appeared to be regarded as an embellish- 
ment to the song. (See p. 14.) 

According to Hugh Norris the Bat dance originated with a man 
who was stricken with grief at the death of his wife. He was lying 
on the ground when he felt something touch him. The visitants told 
him that he would have this dance and would be happy when the 
people were dancing with him. They said, “Do you know what 
touched you? We are the bats.’’ So he called it the Bat dance and 
he himself goes by the name of Bat. He received the first Bat dance 
songs in his dream. 


No. 150. Opening Song of the Bat Dance 
(Catalogue No. 1051) 
Recorded by Joss AscENcio 


VoIcE ee 96 
—-  p-  -B- 
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TRANSLATION 
Now the songs are going to begin and I am going away. 
All over the mountains and on top of the mountains I sing. 
Ajo mountain, on top of it I am singing and walking around. 


Analysis —The first note of this song is the highest tone and the 
only occurrence of the keynote, a peculiarity noted also in No. 147. 
Five rests occur in the song, one being the duration of an entire 
measure. The phrases, as outlined by these rests, are from three to 
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six measures in length. The song is based on the second five-toned 
scale and contains only two intervals larger than a minor third. 


A different origin was attributed to the dance by Mattias Hen- 
dricks, of Vomari village, who said it is associated with the foot 
races. According to Hendricks a certain man found that he could 
not be a good runner. He had a dream in which a man took him to 
the sea. As they walked beside the sea they saw a crowd of people 
dancing. The men stopped at some distance from the dancers and 
the escort said, ‘“‘Stay here and listen to the songs they sing.” When 
morning came the man woke and found he had been dreaming. The 
same dream returned four times, after which the unsuccessful runner 
started the Bat dance. Two songs were recorded and are the prop- 
erty of Kaicok. The bats always fly in the warm evening and again 
in the early morning, and the songs are those of the evening and 
morning. 

No. 151. ‘‘My Wings Make a Noise as I Fly’’ 


(Catalogue No. 994) 
Recorded by Mattias HENDRICKS 


VoIcE ae 96 


TRANSLATION 


The evening looked red and I came out. Into all the houses I went and my 
wings are making a noise as I fly around in the house. 


Analysis.—Almost half the intervals in this song are semitones and 
the minor third occurs only once. The song is harmonic in struc- 
ture. Two rhythmic units occur, the second reversing the count 
divisions of the first unit. 


The morning song was not transcribed but contained these words: 
“In the early morning I come out and fly all over the top of the 
mountain. The morning shines clear down to where the sun sets but 
leaves a little bit of darkness there.” 
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The next song was received in a dream by a Papago woman who 
had been taken captive by the Apache. Two women were captured 
by Apache warriors at a place called Big Pond. The Apache were 
traveling toward a mountain called Omakam. While they were 
camped the women escaped and afterwards one of them dreamed this 
song, mg 

No. 152. Dream Song of a Captive Woman 
(Catalogue No. 1048) 
Recorded by Josz Ascencto 
Voice ¢— 100 


2 


TRANSLATION 


When I got to the side of the mountain my heart began to give out. 


Analysis.—It is interesting to note the descending series of tones 
in this song. There is a descending seventh in measures 6 to 10, 
a descending sixth in the two measures after the next rest, and a 
descending fifth in the next three measures. The tone material is 
that of the fourth five-toned scale. The song begins and ends on 
the fifth, occurring about midway of its compass. It is a pleasing 
melody with a rather appealing quality. 


An old man named Victoria recorded three songs which he had 
received in dreams. In two songs he seems to have been wandering 
in the mountains while in the third he went to the ‘edge of the 
world.”? The second of these songs was received many years after 
the first song came to him, 

106041°—29——_15 
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No. 153. ‘“‘I Wandered Away’’ (Catalogue No. 1055) 


Recorded by VicTorIA 
Vorcn g—63 (g'= 126) 
ial 


TRANSLATION 


Where the mountain crosses. 

On top of the mountain, I do not myself know where. 

I wandered where my mind and my heart seemed to be lost. 
I wandered away. 


Analysis.—The compass of this song is 12 tones, which is unusual 
in Papago songs. The time changes frequently and no secondary 
accent was given in the quadruple measure. The tempo is slow and 
the song is gentle and pleasing. The tone A is regarded as the 
keynote, though its third does not occur in the song. 


No. 154. ‘‘I Am Going to the Mountain’’ 


(Catalogue No. 1054) 
Recorded by Vicroria 


Vorczs g=72 


TRANSLATION 


Away off to the mountains where I am going. 
I do not know where I am going. 
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* 
Analysis.—The same tone material and extended compass which 
characterized the song next preceding are found in this, but the 
rhythm is entirely different. Two rhythmic units occur, the second 
reversing the note values of the first. A sliding of the voice was used 
in progressions from a higher to a lower tone. The phrases are short 
and the melody moves with a wide freedom and is particularly 
pleasing. 

No. 155. ‘‘I Went to the Edge of the World”’ 
(Catalogue No. 1057) 

Recorded by Vicror1a 


VoIcE c= 72 


TRANSLATION 


I went down to the edge of the world and from there I saw in the east where 
the morning was breaking. I saw white stripes. 


Analysis —This is a lively melody in the fourth five-toned scale, 
with a dotted eighth occurring on both accented and unaccented 
counts. It is interesting to note that if the opening measures were 
in double time we should have an additional occurrence of the rhyth- 
mic unit. The interval of a fourth occurs four times, which is not 
a large proportion of this interval in a song suggesting a long journey. 
The song consists of four periods of different lengths, the final period 
being more quiet than the preceding portion of the song. 
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The next song was received in a dream by Victoria's uncle. 


No. 156. ‘‘ The Thunder Sounds in the East 4 
(Catalogue No. 1056) 
Recorded by VICTORIA 


VoIcE ge 72 


TRANSLATION 


Back in the east there is a sound like thunder. 
There was a great sound in the east where the thunders were sounding. 


Analysis.—A sliding tone was used throughout this melody, which 
has a range of nine tones and is based on the fourth five-toned scale. 
The song contains an unusual variety of thematic material. Two 
phrases are designated as rhythmic units, the second reversing the 
note values of the first, but these contain only a small part of the 
rhythmic interest of the song. The final phrase, ending with an 
ascending fourth, has an effect of something unfulfilled, an effect 
noted also in Nos. 149 and 153. 


The singer said that he learned the next Dream song from his 
mother. 
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No. 157. “White Mountain Birds were Singing” 


(Catalogue No. 1059) 
Recorded by Victoria 


VoIcr os 72 


TRANSLATION 

White mountain birds were singing sweetly in the east. It sounded like 
thunders where he was singing. 

Analysis.—This song is characterized by a sixteenth note followed 
by a dotted eighth prolonged a quarter note value. This occurs on 
both accented and unaccented counts. The periods are long and the 
rhythm is continuous, not being broken into shorter phases. The 
compass is nine tones and, as in several other songs of this group, 
the final interval is an ascending fourth. 


No. 158. “A Black Crow’’ (Catalogue No. 1060) 
Recorded by VicToria 


VoIcEr ae 54 


TRANSLATION 


A crow came down from above to this earth, 
A black crow came down from above to this earth, 
He was jumping on me. 

Analysis—This is one of the most pleasing melodies recorded 
among the Papago. Its movement is free and graceful, it has a 
compass of 10 tones, and is based on the fourth five-toned scale. 
The most frequent intervals are fourths and whole tones. The song 
is characterized by a continuous motion contrasted with the rhythmic 
periods into which a majority of these songs are divided. 


“a 
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No. 159. “I Sat Under Santa Rita Mountains’’ 
(Catalogue No. 1061) 


Recorded by VICTORIA 


Voice e= 60 


TRANSLATION 


I was under Santa Rita Mountains. 
I sat there and thought of things far away, in distant parts of the world. 


Analysis.—A varied rhythm characterizes this song. The opening 
phrase contains only descending intervals and is three measures in 
length. The second phrase begins on the same high tone and is 
seven measures long. This is followed by a phrase of three measures, 
after which the rhythm is maintained without a pause to the end of 
the song. As in many dream songs, the final interval is an ascending 
fourth. The song has a compass of nine tones and is based on the 
fourth five-toned scale. 


HUNTING SONGS 


The singing of a song and smoking of an herb to attract game is a 
Papago custom and was noted also in the study of Chippewa and 
Menominee songs. Three plant substances thus used by the Chip- 
pewa are the roots of the Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, Aster nove angliz L., 
and Aster puniceus L., while the Papago use pihol flowers, mixed with 
tobacco. This is indicated in the words of a song recorded by Jose 
Manuel and not transcribed: ‘The morning is breaking. I have 
my bows and arrows ready. I run to a little hill. On top of it I 
sat down. I shot at him and wounded him. I used a little pihol 
flower which made it easy for me to catch the wounded deer.” 

The song next following was sung to insure success on the hunt 
and also to cure the illness of a child whose father had disobeyed 
certain rules before its birth. The father of an unborn child was 
restricted in conduct when on the war path and also when hunting. 
If he saw the motions of the deer when it was dying, or cut certain 
parts of the deer when preparing the meat, his child, when about 2 
years old, would make the sounds and motions of a dying deer. 
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Observing this, the people asked the father if he had done either of 
these things, and if he admitted his fault they sent for a man who 
could sing the following song. It was not considered necessary to 
send for a medicine man, as the cause of the trouble and its cure 
were known. The man mixed dried pihol flowers with tobacco and 
smoked the mixture as he treated the child. 


No. 160. Song for Success in Hunting 


(Catalogue No. 1013) 
Recorded by Josze Manure , 


VoIcE d = 88 


(2) (2) (2) (2) 
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TRANSLATION 


We sit here by our camp fire and start to sing our hunting song. I can clearly 
see the points of the deer’s ears on top of the hill. We smoke the pihol flowers 
that make the night clear, so I can see the points of the deer’s ears on the hill. 


Analysis —Two rhythmic units occur in this song, the second re- 
versing the note values of the first. The song is based on the fourth 
five-toned scale and about one-third of the intervals are fourths. 


No. 161. Song of an Unsuccessful Hunter 
(Catalogue No. 1018) 
Recorded by Jose MAanuEL 
Voice Ayes 20 
-8- 
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pliers freed 


TRANSLATION 
I am walking a great deal. 
I am sorry I can not find any game. 
I saw lots of tracks, especially on the east side of the mountain, but I 
found nothing. 


hee 


Analysis.—This is a particularly pleasing melody. The keynote is 
D, but the most prominent tone is A. The song is major in tonality 
but contains only one major third; the interval of a fifth occurs four 
times, which is an unusual frequency for this interval. The time is 
more rapid than in a majority of Papago songs. 
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SONGS FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT OF CHILDREN 


In a majority of the tribes whose songs have been recorded a 
lullaby has been obtained. The following is quite different from 
that of the other tribes. The gisuk was said to be “‘a funny little 
gray bird that runs on the ground.” It was not identified. 


No. 162. Lullaby (Catalogue No. 1068) 
Recorded by JuANA Marta 


Vorcz AES 63 


TRANSLATION 


Gisuk, black-headed gisuk. 
Run and come so the baby’s eyes will go to sleep. 


Analysis —This simple melody is based on the minor triad and 
fourth. The descending minor third G-E occurs eight times, giving 
a somewhat plaintive character to the song. The rhythmic unit 
differs slightly in its recurrences but the differences are probably due 
to the words. Attention is directed to the fourth and fifth measures 
which resemble the second and part of the third measures but show 
a change of accent. A similar phrase occurs near the close of the 
song. Thirty-four of the thirty-nine progressions are whole tones 
and minor thirds. Ascending and descending intervals are more 
nearly equal in number than in a majority of the songs under analysis. 
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The singer said, “An old grandmother used to sing this song when 
she was taking care of the baby.” 


No. 163. ‘“‘The Squirrel and the Mesquite Beans”’ 


x (Catalogue No. 1052) 
Recorded by JosrE AscENnctIo 


Vorce g— 60 (¢’= 120) 


. TRANSLATION 


Now the beans begin to appear on the mesquite trees. Ground squirrel does 
not want to wait until the beans are ripe, so he climbs the trees, gets the beans, 
and scatters them green under the tree. 


Analysis —The characteristic of this song is a succession of 
ascending and descending intervals of about the same size, giving 
an effect of motion and agility. The same peculiarity has been 
noted in songs concerning animals recorded in other tribes.*! The 
song has a compass of seven tones and the tone material is that of 
_the fourth five-toned scale. 


41 See Bur. Amer, Ethn, Bulls, 53, p. 100; 61, p. 54; 75, p. 200. 
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The following song is similar to the preceding one. It should be 
remembered that the robin goes to southern Arizona at the 
beginning of their cold weather, being a harbinger of winter instead 
of a sign of spring, as in northern climes. 


No. 164. ‘‘The Robin Brings the Cold Wind’? 
(Catalogue No. 1053) 


Recorded by Jose AscENCIO 
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TRANSLATION 


The robin spreads the green wind on us. 
He spreads the coldest wind on us. 
Now knock him down with a stick. 


Analysis.—The tone material of this song is the fourth five-toned 
scale. The song begins and ends on the fifth and has a compass of 
seven tones. One-third of the progressions are fourths, an interval 
which has been found to characterize songs concerning birds and 
animals. The rhythm of the song is characterized by a succession 
of eighth notes but these appear in so many connections that they can 
scarcely be said to constitute a rhythmic unit. The song contains 
no note values except eighth and quarter notes, 
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MISCELLANEOUS SONGS 


It is said that long ago an old woman who lived in a village back 
of Santa Rita Moutains received many songs. The following 
song came to her during a severely cold winter. ‘The people were 
so cold that they did not talk, they just sat around the fire and 
wondered what would happen to them. This old woman sat and 
thought and wondered, for old people can ‘not stand much cold. 
Then this song came to her.” 


No. 165. ‘‘The Snow Is Falling’? (Catalogue No. 1067) 


Recorded by LEonarpo Rios 


Vorcz g\— 138 


TRANSLATION 
No talking, no talking, 


The snow is falling, 
And the wind seems to be blowing backward (circling back again). 


Analysis —The structure of this song is unusually interesting. 
The keynote appears to be A, and the melody tones consist chiefly of 
the minor triad on A, with an occasional descent to F. About two- 
thirds of the intervals are major thirds, though the song is classified 
as minor in tonality. The rhythm shows a short, fluttering phrase 
alternating with a longer phrase which suggests calmness and self- 
control. 
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The song next following is somewhat humorous in character and is 
one of the few songs recorded by a woman. 


No. 166. ‘‘I Met a Mexican’’ (Catalogue No. 1070) 
Recorded by Juana Maria 


Vorcz g—72 (g\= 144) 


TRANSLATION 


While I was running I met a Mexican who said, — 

““How do you do?” 

While I was running I met a Mexican with a long beard who said, 
“How do you do?” 


Analysis —This song is humorous in character and the question 
expressed in the words is reflected in the two final ascending intervals. 
No difference was found in the repetitions of the song, the 7-8 meas- 
ures being given in exact time. The melody tones are those of the 
fourth five-toned scale. The song opens with a fifth (F sharp-C 
sharp) in ascending progression, followed by a descending fifth (F 
sharp-B), the latter occurring in descending and then in ascending 
progression at the close of the song. An unusual variety of intervals 
occurs in this melody. 


The humor of the following song would appeal to adults more 
than to children. It was said to be “sung forfun.’” (Cf. the tiswin 
custom, p. 152.) 
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No. 167. ‘‘The Pigeon and His Tiswin Lodge’’ 
(Catalogue No. 1034) 
Recorded by Joss HENDRICKS 
Vorcz g—69 (g\— 138) 
ape 


TRANSLATION 


The pigeon pretended that he was setting up a tiswin lodge. The frog doctor 
drank his wine, got drunk and shouted, and pulled out his cloud. 


Analysis.—The intervals in this song are major and minor thirds 
and major and minor seconds, the first named being the most frequent. 
There is a taunting, teasing effect in the melody which is also humor- 
ous in character. The song is major in tonality and contains all the 
tones of the octave except the second. 


FLUTE MELODY 1 


Voice g\ — 160 
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FLUTE MELODY 2 


Voice g — 60 


several 
YP : indistinct 
measures 


MELODIC AND RHYTHMIC ANALYSIS OF SONGS BY 
SERIAL NUMBERS 


Metopic ANALYSIS 


TABLE 1—TONALITY 


Ni = Per 


Serial numbers of songs ber! |scent 
Major-tonality 1. -..-.-.=.-. 4, 6, 13, 16, 17, 23, 27, 28, 37, 48, 51, 52, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 71, 72, 78 4? 


73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 87, 89, 91, 93, 95, 96, 

97, 104, 105, 107, 108, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 123, 

124, 125, 126, 127, 130, 132, 133, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 142, 

148, 152, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 163, 164, 166, 167. 

Minor tonality ?.......--..- 1, 7, 9, 11, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 29, 30, 32, 34, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 61 86 

43, 44, 45, 47, 49, 50, 54, 55, 56, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 

90, 92, 98, 99, 101, 102, 106, 118, 120, 121, 122, 128, 129, 131, 143, 

144, 146, 147, 149, 150, 151, 162, 165. 


Both major and minor___-__- 46; 80.25 soso oe onn ee ood = Soe en eee ene ee eee 2 1 
hind lackingses--2s-se-s.—= 2, 3, 5, 10, 15, 35, 58, 86, 94, 100, 108, 109, 134, 141, 153, 154_______ 16 10 
Arreguiar dass scke ses eee. 85712, 14, 24, (315133),. 00; 80; LL 0, Labaecs = eae ee eee eee 10 6 

ED Ot Ql ees sot et sasc| ee sane coe ee oe ae eee cs a ee py i ae ae 


1 Songs are thus classified if the third is a major third and the sixth a major sixth above the keynote. 

? Songs are thus classified if the third is a minor third and the sixth a minor sixth above the keynote. 

§ Songs are thus classified if the tones do not have an apparent relation to a keynote. In such songs the 
tones appear to be arranged with reference to intervals rather than with reference to a Keynote, many 
being based on the interval of a fourth, 
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TABLE 2.—FIRST NOTE OF SONG—ITS RELATION TO KEYNOTE 


———— eee EE SE ee ee ee 


Serial numbers of songs Nam- fee 


Beginning on the— 
i eee 
lit 6 
3 1 
32, 46, 51, 52, 59, 61, 66, 99, 104, 131, 136, 137, 140, 153, 167__-____ 15 9 
3, 4, 15, 17, 18, 27, 28, 41, 44, 55, 56, 58, 60, 62, 65, 70, 72, 73, 74, 63 87 


75, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 87, 89, 93, 95, 96, 97, 100, 101, 102, 
105, 107, 108, 109, 111, 113, 115, 117, 121, 124, 126, 129, 133, 134, 
135, 141, 142, 143, 144, 148, 152, 157, 158, 161, 163, 164, 166. 


OUTER Se eens ee Ai, 106; LOdMere Sane note seenes he aden rata toca eon on nena eons 3 1 
NW BVIXG ke: ale alle a 6, 19, 23, 26, 34, 38, 39, 40, 42, 98, 118, 127, 155, 156, 159, 162______ 16 10 
Becondwe a: = se. os 8 UE GO Vs Gs SE ye sane te? ei ee a a ee oe ea SY 5 8 
GyNOUG-S. 2 ease 2, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 16, 21, 25, 29, 30, 35, 37, 43, 45, 54, 57, 63, 64, 69, 40 24 


76, 84, 85, 86, 90, 91, 92, 94, 110, 112, 114, 116, 128, 130, 139, 146, 
149, 151, 160, 165. 


MIPOSMHAY ene Saas Bel 2 wl ase cereals das SO) 06, LO ld Ose cetewes sce keene ata ee 10 6 
TREE plot a ses, Caton) NSS ate oe th eee i OE See eee Re FE IEC: ay fel es 
TABLE 3.—LAST NOTE OF SONG—ITS RELATION TO KEYNOTE 
ns Num-| Per 
Serial numbers of songs Renilltcent 


——— 


Ending on the— ; 

7 EU LO ene ee ee 1, 3, 4, 6, 10, 19, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 37, 38, 46, 53, 58, 59, 60, 61, 72, 73, 74 44 
74, 75, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 87, 89, 91, 93, 95, 96, 97, 100, 103, 
104, 105, 107, 108, 109, 111, 112, 113, 115, 117, 121, 128, 125, 126, 
127, 132, 184, 135, 188, 141, 144, 148, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 
158, 159, 161, 163, 164, 166, 167. 

AIST 6 ere OS 13, 17, 22, 23, 37, 48, 49, 50, 51, 57, 68, 71, 118, 120, 122, 133, 150___ 15 9 

Weynote. 22%. co ssc =- 2, 5, 7, 9, 11, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 29, 32, 34, 35, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 68 HM 
47, 51, 52, 54, 55, 56, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 76, 84, 85, 86, 90, 
92, 94, 98, 99, 101. 102, 106, 110, 114, 116, 124, 128, 129, 130, 131, 
136, 137, 139, 140, 142, 143, 146, 147, 149, 151, 160, 162, 165. 

frrevwiar = =. fos ssea5- Op eV Re” BSI BS) Blajatete ig i he had 0 aS ee eee oe 10 6 


Total_..---- Ree Te |, Sie he es tae ee en 1 yk aad So ate 1672 es 
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Taste 4.—LAST NOTE OF SONG—ITS RELATION TO COMPASS OF SONG 


Per 
cent 


Nun- 
ber 


Serial numbers of songs 


Songs in which final note is— 
Lowest tone in song---__| 1, 6, 20, 21, 25, 26, 28, 30,'34, 38, 47, 63, 66, 104, 131, 138, 148, 162- 
Immediately preceded 
by— 

Fourth below_-_----- 20, 41,45, 62, 64,,0b, 10, 100) LBOp lO 2 ae ees ae ee 

VMEAjOR third DElOW || BD, tie hres ca Sen ee eee ee ne 

Minor third below_-_} 7, 48, 49, 50, 51, 68, 72, 73, 74, 75, 77, 78, 79, 119 

‘Wibole: tone: DGlOW 2) bd, OG s= 5. ens ee ost e  ee  e 

Pifsh and ‘contalu- | “V1b; 10s Se o-oo ee ae ee 
ing two other 
tones below. 

Fourth add “con-"1'S2,°70, SOMBO, Shae LD ec te an sec a eee pn are ees 
taining a fourth 
below. 

Fourth and con- | 5, 9, 39, 58, 60, 110, 118, 121, 124, 156, 157, 159, 160-------_-___-_- 
taining fourth 
and minor third - 
below. 

Fourth}. and~\con-,| 18,-27,414, 125,134,135, 136,131 p4 40. a0 ate acoee eee eee 9 § 
taining one to 
four other tones 
below. 

Major» third and. 54,86, 90), 91, 92,08; 465s 202-52) eee on 7 4 
containing major 
third below. 

Major third) and") 43225. one as cg ne ae ee ea ee she Hse aoe 
containing other 
tones below. 

Minor third and | 4, 12, 22, 36, 81, 82, 83, 84, 87, 89, 107, 117, 118, 120, 122, 139, 142, 20 17 
containing minor 145, 150, 155. 
third below. 

Minor third and | 2, 8, 11, 13, 23, 35, 59, 61, 112, 114, 180, 182_._____________-__.___ 12 7 
containing fourth 
and minor third 


10 


me A Cp 28 


below. 
Minor’ third “and '126}-133,)1487162, 161) 166) 1675 eae oe Se Se ee 7 4 
containing other 
tones below. . - 
Whole tone -and | 3, 10, 15, 17, 31, 44, 46, 67, 101, 103, 105, 129, 144, 146, 147, 154____| 16 9 


containing one to 
four other tones 
below. 
Halftone and *con--| 19; /95;'06;'\07. 22 a Se ee ee 4 2 
taining half tone 
below. 
Songs containing tones | 14, 16, 24, 35, 37, 40, 42, 56, 57, 98, 99, 100, 102, 106, 108, 116, 123, 22 18 
lower than final tone. 127, 128, 140, 141, 163. 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF TONES COMPRISED IN COMPASS OF SONG 


221 


Serial numbers of songs 


9, 14, 17, 82, 41, 52, 64, 101, 103, 104, 111, 112, 115, 121, 123, 125, 135, 
136, 137, 147, 148, 151, 156, 157, 159, 161, 166. 

1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 11, 15, 18, 20, 22, 23, 25, 27, 29, 30, 31, 35, 45, 48, 49, 50, 
51, 58, 60, 61, 65, 68, 70, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 80, 81, 82, 83, 85, 86, 
87, 88, 89, 93, 94, 99, 100, 102, 107, 113, 114, 117, 119, 120, 122, 124, 
126, 130, 132, 134, 140, 141, 142, 149, 150, 152, 155. 

19, 24, 26, 28, 38, 39, 53, 56, 59, 62, 69, 78, 79, 84, 90, 91, 92, 95, 96, 97, 
116, 118, 127, 129, 145, 154, 163, 164, 165. 

6, 7, 10, 12, 16, 33, 37, 40, 42, 43, 44, 46, 57, 66, 128, 131, 133, 143, 160, 

167, 


First five-toned scale-_-_-_-- 


Second five-toned scale___-_- 
Fourth five-toned scale 


Major triad and sixth_-_____ 

Minor triad and fourth 

Minor triad and second____- 

Octave complete____-------_- 

Octave complete except 
seventh. 

Octave complete 
seventh and sixth. 

Octave complete except 
seventh and fourth. 

Octave complete except 
seventh and third. 

Octave complete except 
seventh, fifth, and fourth, 

Octave complete except 
seventh, fourth, and 
second. 

Octave 
sixth. 

Octave complete 
fourth. 

Octave complete 
fourth and second, 

Octave complete 
third. 

Octave. complete 
second. 

Minor third and second---- 

Both major and minor in 
tonality. 

LinGlael Ghee a ee 


except 


complete except 
except 
except 


except 


except 


TABLE 6.—TONE MATERIAL 


Serial numbers of songs 


2, 5, 10, 35, 86, 100, 103, 109, 134, 141, 153, 154..._..._.__-.______- 

18, 22, 47, 50, 56, 68, 70, 106, 118, 120, 122, 147, 150__...-.-..---__- 

4, 6, 16, 17, 33, 48, 51, 52, 57, 58, 60, 61, 72, 73, 74, 75, 77, 78, 79, 80, 
81, 84, 87, 89, 91, 93, 104, 105, 107, 113, 117, 123, 124, 130, 135, 136, 
137, 138, 139, 140, 152, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 163, 164, 166. 


Tat 40M LG ee aR eterno ewes WAN ELS We 

B03 0 40rd 2 4440.4 be 65,641 00 see eee eee eee tee 

ASO DO OT lobe D0 [5g ee Stee Seen 2 nw Rs eee 

23, 25, 27, 28, 32, 39, 83, 95, 96, 97, 108, 110, 112, 114, 116, 126, 127, 
142, 

TAG NOG N76 131 p14kic14 Gustto ee ee eee 


9, 11, 20, 41, 43, 55, 62, 65, 66, 69, 92, 99, 121, 143, 151, 165_-_-_-____ 


106041°—29—16 


Num- 
ber 


2 
4 
6 
a7 


67 


10 


18 


16 


167 


Per 
cent 


1 
$ 
8 
13 


40 


18 
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d TABLE 7.—ACCIDENTALS 
Serial numbers of songs a be’ 
Songs containing— 
Nolaccidentals aes 72 | nce a nent ee soba See ee ee a ee as ee ee et 147 88 
Sixth raised a semitone-| 86, 143, 146____ = 3 2 
Hourth#raised &, semi= | Uh; lores magebs Sen he > Sema eee Sees eae ee ee ee 4 8 
tone. 
Third raised x sermitones| 852.528" Soe Oa. > Se. Se eee ee eee ee Se ee eee ri (ee 
Third lowered jsenii-'| 112) 126: geet es ater ee ae, ee ee See een ae eee 2 1 
tone. 
Urregular-—-:3.32a2--22525- 8) AZ hd 524 Si so; OO) Ob Ltn 140 foo re eae eae ene eee ee 10 6 
Dotale- ve, Se eet 2 A oe ae Oe ee ns et ee eee 167 1 
TABLE 8.—_STRUCTURE 
Serial numbers of songs ed Lad 
IMelodi Gzeas=2-see=en===ae=e 8, 4, 5, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 31, 33, 34, | 122 738 


35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 42, 43, 44, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 64, 65, 66, 67, 72, 73, 76, 78, 80, 81, 83, 
84, 85, 86, 88, 90, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 114, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 
123, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 140, 141, 142, 144, 145, 146, 148, 149, 150, 152, 153, 154, 156, 
157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164. 
Melodic with harmonic | 1, 2, 6, 10, 11, 17, 20, 21, 26, 27, 29, 30, 32, 40, 45, 57, 68, 71, 74,| 36 21 


framework. 75, 77, 79, 82, 89, 91, 101, 115, 121, 122, 124, 143, 147, 155, 165, 
166, 167. . 
Marmonic. ..<..<.<-s+-s<5 be A Say Cy ih e's ee UG ie Us SS FEST Se 9 6 
Total a5. su Soce. ken a2 non pence Senet See eel ee ee eee ply ot oe 


TABLE 9.—FIRST PROGRESSION—DOWNWARD AND UPWARD 


Serial numbers of songs 


6, 8, 10, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 32, 34, 37, 41, 44, 45, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 61 87 
56, 62, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 98, 99, 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 108, 
109, 119, 120, 122, 123, 124, 125, 127, 129, 131, 132, 183, 136, 137, 
138, 139, 140, 144, 147, 150, 158, 154, 155, 156, 159. 
Upward ase o.oo aanen cae 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 11, 12, 18, 14, 16, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, | 106 68 
30, 31, 33, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 46, 47, 58, 54, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 63, 64, 69, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 88, 84, 85, 
86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 100, 103, 107, 110, 
111, 112, 118, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 121, 126, 128, 130, 134, 
135, 141, 142, 143, 145, 146, 148, 149, 151, 152, 157, 158, 160, 
161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167. 
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TABLE 10.—TOTAL NUMBER OF PROGRESSIONS—DOWNWARD AND UPWARD 


Num- Per 

ber cent 
PD OWE anaes nt See 7s See eee nere Co ee ee ee 2, 809 59 
(OTSEGO ren St SS apes ae ere eres 1, 929 41 
Rota aeee ese eee ee eee oie Ab ee eh Ee SO ME GET PEP 4S 738 pease 


Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent 
Interval of a— Interval of a— 
tf Claes = ce 2 LOsIeSce eee Major second_..--._.---_- 1, 362 48 
Mountise 2.5 os2t nee 273 10 Minor second_-___--.----_- 185 6 
Wiaior third. 222. 227 a |__| 
Winor Ching =. eS 752 87 TE OGOLS soe Sees eres 2, S00 secon cers 


TABLE 12.-INTERVALS IN UPWARD PROGRESSION 


Number | Per cent 5 Number | Per cent 
Interval of a— Interval of a— 

TS EEDY Sp nce Sone, Soe eae if ne eae Major third sess ees 149 7 
Getavomebe nose eels _=h Dial ee Dee Minorghird=s. = ss. 401 21 
Seventies: 22 oe- = oe os 1b eas a Se Major second__.--..----_- 660 85 
Miaiorisixth=-..-.- SNe ee 32 2 Minor second.._-.-..--_-- 103 5 
MAMOQMsixt hs =- o251 = To 2, | See Saree > 
REV Rt eeeenee eet ace . 148 i Dotal ti eee 12920 sees. Sesion 
Othe ste c eka Looe 414 22 


TABLE 13.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF SEMITONES IN AN INTERVAL 


INtm ber onsongs-.—-=-.2-.2-.- 167 
Number of intervals_-_-__--.---- 4,738 
Number of semitones 14, 222 
Amenrivarauimn bemot semitones In. aM Interval... <o--- 22-52-02. nee ese aces da = noes nese sacs 3 
RuytHMic ANALYSIS 
TaBLe 14—PART OF MEASURE ON WHICH SONG BEGINS 
Serial numbers of songs Nom oe 


Beginning on unaccented | 1, 2, 4, 6, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 23, 26, 27, 29, 30, 35, 36, 37, 45, 51, 65 89 

part of measure. 53, 54, 55, 64, 69, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 88, 94, 95, 97, 
100, 101, 108, 112, 113, 114, 118, 121, 122, 126, 128, 130, 134, 135, 
141, 145, 146, 149, 152, 157, 158, 162, 164, 165, 166, 167. 
Beginning on accented part | 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 28, 31, 32, 33, 34, 38, 39, 102 61 

of measure, 40, 41, 42, 48, 44, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 
65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 77, 80, 86, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 96, 98, 
99, 102, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 115, 116, 117, 119, | 
120, 128, 124, 125, 127, 129, 181, 132, 133, 186, 137, 138, 139, 140, 
142, 148, 144, 147, 148, 150, 151, 153, 154, 155, 156, 159, 160, 161, 
163. 


1670 eeaoee 
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TaBLE 15.—RHYTHM (METER) OF FIRST MEASURE 


Serial numbers of songs ber | cent 


First measure in— 
Darien bathe eee ee ae 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 17 18, 19, 21, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, | 110 66 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 48, 50, 52, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 63, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 77, 80, 81, 83, 85, 
88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100, 101, 103, 104, 105, 
107, 108, 110, 111, 114, 115, 116, 117, 122, 128, 129, 130, 133, 134, 
135, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
151, 152, 154, 157, 158, 161, 162, 163, 164. 
354 time... ..--====-=- 4, 5, 8, 10, 14, 15, 16, 22, 26, 30, 34, 45, 46, 47, 51, 53, 57, 62, 64, 76, 51 80 
78, 79, 82, 85, 87, 98, 102, 106, 109, 112, 113, 118, 119, 120, 121, 
123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 131, 132, 136, 143, 153, 155, 156, 159, 160, | - 
166, 167. 


TABLE 164.—CHANGE OF TIME (MEASURE-LENGTHS) 


7 Num-) Per 
Serial numbers of songs bee! cant 
Songs containing no change | 3, 14, 30, 33, 38, 39, 50, 67, 104, 106, 122, 138, 139, 152____________ 14 9 
of time. 
Songs: containing ‘a’. change. |_..<S.. ste". -= .-. 224... = = ee 153 91 
of time. 
A OGG Rg oe oe tN eso ee ne i ec 167.4. 8 
TABLE 17.—RHYTHMIC UNIT OF SONG 
! 
5 Num-) Per 
Serial numbers of songs ber: d nak 


Songs containing— 
No rhythmic unit-_-____- 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 17, 20, 22, 23, 25, 29, 31, 32, 33, 37, 45, 53, 54, 57 Sh 
56, 57, 62, 71, 80, 81, 82, 84, 86, 90, 92, 93, 97, 104, 106, 107, 108, 
109, 110, 112, 113, 115, 117, 118, 121, 123, 184, 135, 136, 137, 139, 
_ 141, 149, 158, 164, 166, 167. 
One rhythmic unit-_-____ 1, 2, 8, 12, 14, 16, 19, 27, 28, 30, 35, 36, 38, 41, 42, 43, 44, 47, 48, 49, 66 89 
55, 60, 65, 67, 69, 70, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 83, 85, 87, 88, 89, 94, 100, 
101, 103, 105, 116, 119, 120, 122, 124, 130, 181, 132, 133, 140, 142, 
144, 146, 147, 148, 150, 152, 153, 154, 155, 157, 159, 161, 162, 165. 
Two rhythmic units_.--| 5, 15, 18, 21, 24, 26, 34, 39, 40, 50, 52, 58, 63, 66, 68, 73, 79, 96, 98, 35 21 
99, 102, 111, 114, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 138, 143, 145, 151, 156, 
160, 163. 
Three rhythmic units__| 7, 51, 59, 95 


t SSS Sas See re ee eee 4 2 
HourrhythimilG wits. S61; Cle 12 ON Ne eae See eee eee ee ee ee 4 “3 
Hive phiythimie Units: <= 2,46 205 2? oe Nee es eee eee ee See ee ee ee 5 a ise 


INDEX 


Page 

ACCOMPANIMENT to songs__-_-_- 14 

AGRICULTURE of the Papago-___ 1 
Axons, participation of, in 

CELEIIOT Ve a Set tees eee 138 
ANAKUM, participation of, in 

GCENeCMON ys a8 gee 138 

ANALYSES, TABULATED, of songs. 5-11 


ANALYSIS, MELODIC, of songs. 218-223 
ANALYSIS, RHYTHMIC, of songs. 223-224 
ANIMALS AND BIRDS— 
sickness caused by_-__-_-~-- 88, 90 
See also SPIRIT ANIMALS. 
ANTOIN, JosE— 


UESLIOS CDE in os ops ett oe XIX 

ACCOUDE Ole s = e oe 148-149 

characterization of____-___- xXx 

information furnished by___ 148, 

157, 159, 161 

ANTONIO, song by----_---___- 88 
APACHE— 

first expedition against__ 175-177 

RAIS Olea = Soa See 179-180 


sickness caused by spirits 
of. 83,88, 101, 103-104, 195-196 


tribalenemy of the Papago. 175 
Arci, ceremony held at__-___- 138, 141 
AscENcIo, JosE— 

a singer at Vomari-_------ Seog LL7/ 

characterization of_______- 20.4 
ASHES PEOPLE, story of__-_----- 17-34 
Basoguivart Mountain— 

derivation of the name---- 3 

Mescribed a2 eee 2-3 
Banger, sickness caused by__--- 90, 95 
BamMBoo GAME— 

ESOT OCU s Sao eee es 78 

implements used in------- 72, 73 
BaSKET-DRUM, use of______---- 3, 14 


BASKETRY OF THE PapaGo-_-_-_-_ 1 


Baskets. See BurRDEN BAS- 
KETS. 
Bat DANCE— 
Gescribed as) snts.) Ses eer 202 
Origitt:Ofs= 24 {ee 2ete se 2038, 204 


Page 
Brak, illness caused by____-__- 90 
BELIEFS— 
concerning animals and 
binds 23. 255 2 88, 90, 96, 102 
concerning Apache spirits__ 83, 


88, 101, 102, 103-104, 195, 196 


concerning bull roarer___ 141-142 
concerning Buzzard_-_____- 33 
concerning food___- 102, 150, 180 
concerning horned toad____ 90 
concerning rains =") se == 150 
concerning scalps_________ 103 
concerning sickness_-_-____- 83 
concerning the sea___-__- 170, 173 
concerning war party --_--_ 180 
regarding spirits of the Pa- 
Pago. dead ==. 2 eee 114 
regarding unborn children_. 102, 
112, 210 
BETTING, On games..—_--=--_= 82 
BEWITCHMENT, LOVE, treatment 
{ors sees. oe See 83 
Brrps. See ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 
Biack Burtrr, common name 
Ol ene eee eee 130 
BLUE HAWK, sickness. caused 
| Shy opel a ee eae ae 90 
Brown Buzzarp, the rival of 
Hider: Brothers=-=-e5 ==" 21 
BULL ROARER— 
belief concerning - ----~_- 141-142 
described£-3 2. 2-22-62 .8 141 
BURDEN BASKET— 
described Sse on as ae 32 
story concerning.--------- 31-32 
Buriats, near San Xavier, de- . 
scribe diermees (ere ae a= ae 2 
BurtERFLY, sickness caused by- 90 
BuzzaRD, story concerning---- 33 
Cactus, SAGUARO— 
gathering Ofe2==-a-222=—= 151 
wine made from--_-------- 148 
Captives, taken by war party. 187 


Casa Granpb, legend of_----- 31 


226 INDEX 
CEREMONIES— ih paca 
of filling spirit basket___ 195-196 | Dreams, songs received in_-_- 205-210 
songs connected with.___ 135-169 | Drowns, a peculiarity of Papago 
Woovmbalegr anne a= eS 148-163 Singing. ~ 14 
Vilkits sae: shee eee 137-145 | Drum. See BasKET DRUM. 
See also DANCE. Dvus’s Buttes, mention of--_-- 130 
CumupREN— Dwe.uines of the Papago-----_ 1,2 
lost from cactus camp----- 151 | Eaeue, sickness caused by----- 90 
parttaken by,inceremony_ 143 Erricies of Apache---.-------- 195 
songs for entertainment of. 212 | Etpzr Broruer, the hero of 
taken captive.-—-_- s3- oe— 187 legends-_-_-_----------=----- 16 
tradition of sacrifice of ____ 138 | Encinas, Matrtras— 
unborn, beliefs concerning_- 102, Ob BUTE CT te XIX 
112, 210 characterization of_/____--_- aaa 
Cuipprwa InpIANS, plants used information furnished by-_-~_ 85, 
by, to attract game_—=_-____ 210 90, 139 
CHIPPEWA MEDICINE MEN, refer- speeches recited by ------- 185 
CNCOM One ee too ane ee 184 | Exprpritions to obtain salt___ 169-173 
Crxo— FACIAL PAINTING--_--_- 141, 156, 197 
ESAS ete I Nae RIN 164], FEOOD, story ole eee 17-19 
tragic death of__-___--__- 123 | Fuure— 
Crowns, part taken by, in cere- story of origin of--------- 54-77 
ORY eee eae 141, 142-143 use of __~---------------- 3-4 
Cowaka, use of the name___.__ 168 | Foop— 
CREATION, story of-2.-_—._. 19 beliefs concerning- - --_-_-- 150, 180 
Crooxep Mountains, naming preparation of, for cere- 
OLS Fa ct oe ae 26 Wony. 138-139 
Cun, Srpwart, mention of_ 78,80, 81 See also AGRICULTURE. 
Customs— FRANCISCAN FATHERS, WOrK Of__ 2 
connected with obtaining Frog Movuntarn, naming of ___ 26 
medicine power_______ 171-172 | GAMBLER, story of _____-_------ 35-54 
connected with salt gather- Gampiine. See Brrrine. 
ing ae tee eee 179 | GAME, means of attracting - -___ 210 
of Waripartyswane lasses 180 See also HUNTING. 
Games. See BamMBoo GAME; 
Dancp— R : 
: Lames ACES; STICK GAME. 
in supplication to the sun_ 135-187 
Be tilnliess. lena 202-204 Garca, SIvaRIANO— 
Kepstowus2s.. ae 193-194 & SINSEl 32 4S yes ae RSE 
Piberty._...usuo moe Ml 164 characterization Ole ee Beare 
i: ae 33, 187, 190 information furnished by__ 148 
Victorys.c..22 cc Tee 193 narrative [see eee 161-162 
Vindale ss ons se 194, 197 recording of songs by - - - - - 116 
DzEr, ailments caused by 90 Bick; weated bY = acim 104 
: Loa | stories related by___-_____ 16 
DEER SICKNESS— Gomnz, JosE, songs received 
songs USOC TOL. See se see eee. 90-95 TOMAS 2s SO eh cee ee 126 
treatment for. 22 ck 91 GOPHER, sickness caused Dyo= 90 
DEER TAIL, used in treating the Hapitations. Sce DwELurnes. 
SICK eee en Sent 91 | Hnap Movuntatrn, naming of_-_ 26 
DIAGNOSTICIAN, duty of_..____- 86, 88 | Hnnpricks, Jose— 
Doctor, use of the term_______ 82 a singer at Vomari_____-_ sors, 17 
Dog, sickness caused by.______ 9 characterization of 
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Henpricks, Marrras— Page 
@ singer > M7 Geyeny Gaus EX 
characterization of _______- TOR 
chief of Vomari___._=.___ 17 
information furnished by___ 143, 


144, 148, 204 


Herrsps— 
smoked to attract game___ 210 
use of, as medicine________ 89 
use of, by medicine men___ 186 
Hiamoru, trip to, to obtain 
[DOW CRS meme ens 2s eee enemane tne a YZ) 
HippDEN BALL GAME. See Bam- 
BOO GAME. 
HIvIcouira SICKNESS, causes of _ 102 
HorNED TOAD— 
belief concerning_________ 90 
sickness caused by________ 90, 96 
Hors, songs atrributed to___-_ 99 
Hovussts. See Dwuuinas. 
HuntTiInG, songs to insure suc- 
Coss tae eee 210-211 


IMaAGEs, carried in ceremony__ 139, 142 
See also EFriaizs. 
INCLOSURES, CEREMONIAL_-~-___ 
InsguRi=&s, cured by songs------ 83, 99 
See also WounpDs. 
INSTRUMENTS, MUSICAL______._ 
JACK RABBIT, boils caused by__- 90 
Kapatowv DANCB, led by war- 
193-194 
KIcKING-BALL RACES_-----_- 200-202 
KinotTawak, derivation of the 


NG. ssSeeuesaaseraeeeases 161 
KuTaowak, ceremony originat- 
HVS 1) dae Sees ae 143 
KryaTan— 
AGEIN CCR Meee can en SSS 
characterization of_------- ans 
information furnished by--- 103 
marerencestOs te = ee See 112 
KoMotTaN SICKNESS— 
beliefs concerning------- 102, 112 
TreabMentitOl. = =a 103 
Koop sickness, beliefs concern- 
RYT = hh eee len et eorineae 102, 103 


LEGENDS, songs connected with. 15-82 
See also STORIES. 


Limvo— 
begmming Ol. Seon. 193 
aagnces GuIINg 2-2 2-—----.- 75 
GurauOm Olea. 42--52-—- 197 


raha 

Limo—Continued. Page 
mentoniOlase. ee eee 103 
origin, of22 5. 2s eee ae 38 
SOnES OL jase ee ee 74, 75 

use of the word___________ 74 


Lizarp, sickness caused by__ 90, 98 


Lover, for making tiswin__.. 152 
Louis, Josn, death of________ 121 
Luupastigs, Inpian___________ 212 
Lustration, a purification or- 
deals..= 2 52 ee ae 187 
Manvgt, Josze— 
DUSINGCT ae, 2 ae a ewe oS XIX 
characterization of ________ XIX 
Manwett, Juana. See Own 
Woman. 
Maazia, JuANA— 
a, singers eee eblea hunts KIX 
characterization of________ xx 
SINQING Ola == eee 86 
MarctIano, song concerning.___ 120 
Mepicins— 
belief concerning. _______-_ 38 
made of herbs-------_-_-- 89 
MEDICINE BASKET, described___ 195 
MerpIcInE MEN— 
disease spread by________- 83-84 
enemy located by___-__--_- 180 
exhibition of power of_---- 145 
moethods:oigs= == tees ee 183 
power Ols== 225 85, 183-184, 202 
rain located by=___-_---—- 162 
sickness caused by_____-_- 83 
use of the term___._------ 82 


Mepicinm POWER, expedition to 


Ob tana ee 169-170, 171-172 
Mernpszz, RAFAEL— 
a@ singer at Vomari-__-_-- PERE, 
characterization of.-.----- xx 
information furnished by--- 159 
reference to-.-.~.22--22 54 192 
MeEsquiTE sirup, drink made 
frOlMe <= ono ee eee 178 
Montezuma, story concerning - 143 
Mountains, naming of__-_----- 25-26 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS-------- 3-4 
Navico, a Papago deity ------- 138 
See also CLOWNS. 
Norris, Huga— 
information furnished by -- 83, 
195, 203 
IMeNUON Ole eee ee eae 186 


228 INDEX 
erg iad RATTLE, GOURD, use of at) 
inger $c aoe ose XIX ATTLE, » USE OI__----_- ’ 
a, Aa by. jn ees xx 14-15, 91-92, 102, 164, 202 
ORDEAL OF PURIFICATION___ 187-188, | RaTTLEsNAKn, ailment caused a 
193,194| by------------------------ 
OwL— RATTLESNAKE MEDICINE SONGS-_ 97 
associated with the dead___ 102 | Raven Mounran, naming of_- 26 
sickness caused by____--_- 90 | Rios, Lronarpo— 
OwL Woman— 4; SUC. eee ee Rix 
account-of=.k bee. eee 115 characterization of_-----~-- RK: 
sick treated by________- 114, 116 | Rusprve stick, use of -------- 171 
songs of, sung by Garcia___ 114, Runners, distance covered by - - 472 
; 116, 117-134 | SacaTon Vatuey, the home of 
PasLo, FRANCISCO, songs re- the Papago... .-_..--~-aaeee 25, 34 
celvedsitome2= 5. sys H S25 128 | SALT— : 
eos JosE— expeditions to obtain____ 169-173 
? 
S.singersuase eee XIX trade in Sn on ae nee See < 
characterization of_.______ xx used in commerce... ~~~ ~-- 
patients treated by______- 91-92 | San Xavier, Ariz., music stud- 
Papago InpIANS— ied at22 pe wee 8 ee 2 
derivation of the name____ 1 | Santa Rosa— 
description of__.____.=-.-- 148 participation of, in cere- 
peculiarity of singing of___- 14 MONY ~~ ---=---=--~+---- a 
territory occupied by------ 1,2 visit to__---------------- 
PIsINAMAK VILLAGE— ScALP BASKET, described-_-_-__-__ 103 
mention; of... == eee 148 | ScaLp DAaNCE— 
origin of the name_______- 149 performance of ee ees 187-190 
Poison TUBE— story of origin.of._—_--___- 33 
destruction of ___________- 85 | ScaLpine, story of origin of ___- 33 
detection of 2 2. Ss mate 34 | Scaups, APACHE— 
miakingrols =. .__.. See 84 beliefs concerning_________ 103 
PopuLation of the Papago-___- 1 dance around---~---__-_- 178 
Porrery of the Papago_-____- 1 disposition Ofe 354 195-197 
PRAYER STICKS, distribution of. 145 preservation ‘Of = ees 103 
Procsssions, in ceremony... 142-143 | ScHwarz, Fr. AUGUSTINE, ac- 
PUBERTY CUSTOMS____________ 164 knowledgment to___________ 43 
PunHaa, story concerning _-___ 175 | ScRAPING STICKS, use of _______ 3 
PURIFICATION OF WaRRIoRS. 187-188, See also RasPING STICKS. 
193, 194 | Sutus, Ariz., Papago music 
QurrovaquITA, ceremony orig- studied at- ~~ -------~------ 2 
inating ing. ss. ..c. fal Sones 143 | StArixum, position of__------~- 86 
Rassit, manner of catching_-__ 180 Bee sd DIAGNOSTICIAN, 
pBiAbced leh. 202-2 ae 
ee Sicha tahini sac ade beliefs concerning.________ 82-85 
= PANS SES a See 83 
Nee eee inci, of 21 
located by medicine men_ 155, 162 brigin «of jac Sites 
TN SUR ae treatment for___________ 82-134 
poeouny of --------_ ~~. 148-163 See also INJURIES; WouNDS. 
object Saree in, Hebe 30 StmappRe, NonkKa, mention of_ 120 
story of origin of 149-150, 161-162 SavamRs= 
RasPING STICKS, use of________ 14, 15 appearance of, in Viikita 
See also ScRAPING STICKS. ceroniony. noes ane 141 
Rat, sickness caused by Se eee 90 names of 2S eee XIX 


INDEX 229 
SINGING, Papago— Page , Tiswin—Continued. Page 
object of Se cee ee 162 method of making... 151, 153, 155 
peculiarity Of se — == 14 story concerning origin of. 149-150 
SIoUX MEDICINE MEN, reference USEIOLe = See ee eee at 137 
iO eee St See 184 | Toxsacco, story of origin of_-___ 29-30 
Sones— Trapirions. See LEGENDS. 
ailments cured by -------- 88 | Turkeyneck Mountain, nam- 
comparison of, with others. 11-15 ING Ole eh ene See eee 26 
for treating the sick___-__-_- 39 | TurtTiE, lameness caused by-- 90 
from the ocean-_-____----- 39 | Vicror1a— 
Keynote Ofse-—e- sees ee - 13 SSN Ser a ee eee Sebx 
repetition of... ----25-=- = 13 characterization of_-__---- 3D 
the property of individu- songs recorded by--------- 205 
DR See a ee ae 88 | Vicrory DANCE, beginning the 
TOLCULeHIO ULICS oa = aa 99-101 Bimmer eee ee ee 193 
used in rain ceremony ----- 39 | VinvHPuUT, common name of___ 130 
used in treating sickness-__--_ 83 | VIIKITA CEREMONY— 
SPEECHES— deseribed= 22-2 == 137-148 
at departure of warriors... 180 processions during - - ---- 142-143 
at rain ceremony --------- 158 DUrPOSe Olam eae ane ae ae 137 
made by warriors------- 184-185 StOnyAO1. OFig1 0 Olea 143 
SPIRIT ANIMALS OR BIRDS, sick- VoMARI— 
ness caused by_--------- 83, 90-101 a Papagorvllapesse= == == 3, 143 
SPIRIT BASKET— Me nvlOoneOl== = sae aes aa 2, 148 
ceremony connected with. 195-196 principal industry at--__--- 3 
CombentsiOl 6. -— 22-5 == 195, 196 songs recorded at____----- 2 
responsibility accompany- Wakirta, a puberty dance__---- 164 


RN eee ae eer ee 197 
SPIRITS OF THE DEAD— 
beliefs concerning_-------- 114 


sickness attributed to_ 83, 88, 101 


Srars, called Cactus Hook- --- 151 
Stick GAME— 
Geschibedmse = 2 a= 80-82 
implements used in- ------ 81 
Storims— 
chief characters in-------- 16 
CRETE Ol je ae eee 16 
iimestor telling’ =-=--=-—= 15-16 
Sun— 
dance in supplication to. 135-136 
power derived from_------ 85 


represented in ceremony- 137, 142 


TaBoos— 
concerning children_ 102, 112, 210 


concerning food---------- 102 

concerning songs---- ------ 102 
Tates. See LEGENDS; STORIES. 
TiswiIn— 

a cactus Wine-=-—<-------- 148 

drinking of-_--_--------- 156-159 

SiG Cis =e eee 159 


War, cause of, against Apache_ 175, 179 
WaR PARTY— 


belief concerning---------- 180 

CUSLOMSiOl- = eee == = = = 180 

first, against Apache--_---- 175 

organization of ____------- 180 

TE bULIEO Wee =e _ 178, 186-187 
WEA RE SONGSie eee eee = eee 175-200 
W ARRIORS— 

affected by Komotan__---- 112 


purification of. 187-188, 193, 194 
WinD DANCE, performed dur-. 


Oe UN 5 Sooo de ose e— 194, 197 
Wine. See Tiswin. 
Wircucrarr. See BEWITCH- 


MENT; Potson TUBE. 


Women, part taken by, in 
GAlnCOR Se a ee eee 195 
WoopreckeER, sickness caused 
by Seen ee ete eae 90 
Worps of Papago songs- - ----- 14 
Wounpns, treatment of - - - ----- 186 
See also INJURIES. 
192 


YELLS, as part of song-------- 
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